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JOUKNAL OF A TOUK, &c. 



ON Satv/rday, November 16, 1868, we sailed from 
Trieste on board the Austrian Lloyd's steamer 
'Neptime.' Our party consisted of Ely, myself. Dr. 
Coulthard, Mr. Bobbins, my maid, and two couriers, 
Vincent and Byrne. The * Neptune' was to sail at 
2 o'clock A.M., but, owing to some cause of delay, we 
did not start till 4. There was a fresh breeze blowing, 
so that very few of the passengers joined us at dinner. 
Our captain did not speak encouragingly of the weather, 
and as we rounded the headlands we felt the full force 
of the sirocco wind which had been blowing for some 
days, and during the night and the whole of the next 
day we had a strong head-wind and a heavy sea. One 
lady never appeared at all till we arrived at Corfu. 
We read and wrote, and the gentlemen paid me visits 
in the state cabin which I occupied. We had a nice 
stewardess on boarvl, named Maddelena. Ely soon made 
friends with the captain, who was quite won by his 
Bierry laugh. 

November 17. — ^This day the coast of Dalmatia was 
indistinctly visible. The sea was very rough, and the 
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* Neptune ' rolled a good deal, besides making a most 
unpleasant creaking noise, from having so much painted 
ornamental wood about her ; but the cuisine was good, 
and she was very comfortable. We breakfasted at 9, 
and then read or wrote till 1, when we had a little 
luncheon, and then dinner at 4, when the captain's 
cheerful voice was heard, ''Signore, ecco la zuppa," 
then all went down to dinner. Paolo, the steward, was 
very attentive, and devoted to the captain, who kepi 
calling him at every moment. " Ma Paolo, che cose 
fatte girate il vino." Paolo was like Figaro — every- 
where. There were only gentlemen at dinner, a 
Prussian, who looked pale and ill, and a gentleman 
who lives at Corfu, and who was returning to receive 
the King and Queen of Greece there ; but the rough 
weather kept many prisoners to their own cabins. 

November 1 8. — We reached Corfu (^) early in the morn- 
ing. When under shelter of the land the sea became 
calmer, and we were surrounded by little boats crowded 
-with Maltese, some bringing oranges, others fruits and 
vegetables, and others offering their services as guides. 
The approach to Corfu is very fine. We sailed close 
under rf^^hain of lofty mountains, rising abruptly from 
the sea in precipitous cliffs or rugged declivities, and ter- 
minating in craggy peaks, cappe J with snow during nine 
months of the year. Here and there we saw an Albanian 
cottage perched on the mountain-side. The mist hung 
in heavy clouds upon the mountains, but the win 1 now 
and then dispersed them, and a gleam of fitful sun- 
shine lighted up their ragged tops and enabled us to 
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distinguish the distant summits of the Pindus range. 
The mountains are on the north side. As we advanced 
the coast turns to the southward in a long swelling 
mountain ridge, the eastern extremity of which is San- 
Salvador, projecting within two miles of the mainland. 
On the right we passed the ruined walls of the mediaeval 
fortress of Cassopo; on the left spreads the plain of 
Butrinto, the ancient Buthrotura, where -ffineas was 
entertained by his kinsman Helenus. On clearing this 
strait we entered an open gulf between the two coasts, 
and Corfu and its citadel appeared in sight In front 
the islet of Vido, where were the fortifications. Across 
the bay are the snowy mountains of Albania. 

" Land of Albania I where Iskander rose, 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise." 

Childe Aaroldy Canto II., y. xxxviii. 

The channel between the two coasts varies in breadth 
from two to twelve miles, and has the semblance of a 
large lake. The appearance of Corfu, its picturesque 
houses and rugged fortifications, covered with cactus- 
plants and evergreens, is very striking. The wind was 
high, and the clouds chasing each other threw beauti- 
ful shades of light on the distant mountains. I landed 
with Vincent, and visited the Government house, which 
was built by Sir Thomas Maitland. There is a little 
temple erected to the memory of Sir Thomas, and an 
obelisk a little further off in honour of Sir Howard 
Douglas, besides statues of Sir Frederick Adam and 
Marshal Schulemburg in front of the citadel. We were 
only able to remain a short time on shore, for the wind was 
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freshening and the sea growing rougher, and sometimes 
small boats cannot return with passengers to the steamer 
without risk. However, we walked through the curious 
old streets of the town, which was all alive with pre- 
parations for the reception of the King of Greece and 
his bride, a Kussian princess, daughter of the Grand 
Duke and Duchess Constantino. They were raising 
triumphal arches, and mules and donkeys were coming 
in from the country laden with myrtle branches and 
fresh flowers. It was market-day, and we were amused 
and interested by the various costumes among them, 
Albanians and Maltese. 

Before returning to the steamer we visited the church 
of St. Spiridion, once Bishop of Cyprus and one of the 
Fathers at the Council of Nice in A.D. 325. He is the 
patron saint of Corfu, and his embalmed remains lie in 
the church. Three times a year they are carried round 
the town in solemn procession. The King and Queen 
on landing were to go first to St. Spiridion to hear the 
service and to perform their devotions. When we 
visited the church they had placed two thrones for their 
Majesties, and were decorating the edifice with flowers 
and myrtle. We descended into the crypt where the 
shrine of the saint is. It was crowded with people. 
One poor woman was crying bitterly, and praying to 
the saint. The church is small, but appears old. There 
was an immense crowd about the church, and, as we 
were soon surrounded by beggars, we were glad to 
make our escape and return to the steamer. The sea 
had become very rough, and, when I mounted the ladder 
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to get on board, the captain looked rather grave, and 
said, ** The signota has only just returned in time." I 
had not asked his permission to go on shore, which was 
not en regie. 

The Maltese regret the English at Corfu ; their 
leaving has injured the place very much, as during 
the time of our occupation the island was very gay in 
the winter season. The King and the Diplomatic 
Corps, however, go to Corfu during the summer months, 
when Athens is too hot to live in ; but there is much 
less money spent there since the English left. The 
interior of the island is very beautiful, but all the good 
shooting is in Albania. One longed to visit and explore 
that beautiful country. 

We left Corfu about 11. The wind was fresh 
and the sea of st beautiful blue colour, but very rough. 
On entering the Ionian Sea, we passed the islands of 
Paxo and Antipaxo, and then approached Leucadia or 
Santa Maura. On the mainland was seen Parga and 
Phanari. See * Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,* Canto II., 
song Tambourgi, 5th verse : — 

^' Then the pirates of Parga that dweU by the waves/' &c. 

Gretting into the open sea we passed Santa Maura. (^) 
The Promontory of Leucadia is called the " Lover's 
Leap." Lord Byron writes : — 

** Onward viewed the mount not yet forgot, 
The lovers' refuge and the Lesbian's grave. 
Dark Sappho ! could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire I 
Could she not live, who life eternal gave ? 
If life eternal may await the lyre, 
That only heaven to which earth's children. may aspire/' 
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All is classic ground about here. You pass Ithaca, (^) 
celebrated by Homer, Cephalonia, (^) and farther on 
Zante. (^) There is another route by Missolonghi, where 
Lord Byron died, and Patras, passing by Lepanto into 
the Gulf of Corinth. The King and Queen took that 
line, and landing near Corinth, diiove across the 
Isthmus of Corinth to Kalamaki, and so to the Gulf 
of Salamis. We visited that part of Greece later. 
The * Neptune,' after leaving Zante, continued more to 
the southward, and we passed Navarino, (^) Cape Gallo, 
Cape Matapan, steaming between Cythera Q and the 
mainland, and through the Cyclades(^) islands to 
Syra, (^) which we reached on Thursday. 

Novemler 21. — At 2 o'clock a.m. I was awoke by 
the Captain calling to Maddelena. He told her we 
must all get up and go to the other steamer. Paolo 
roused Ely and the other gentlemen, and we changed 
into the * Persia,' which sailed at 4 a.m. for Athens. 
On board was the American Consul at Patras, who 
pointed out the diflferent objects of interest, and gave 
us a good deal of information about Greece. 

We had a smooth sea, a light wind, and a beautiful 
day for sailing through the Cyclades, and past the 
Sunium Promontory. Q^) 

'^ Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
Where nothing save the waves and I 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die." 

LOBD Bybon. 

On this promontory are the ruins of the temple to 
PaUas Athene, or Minerva. Twelve of the columns. 
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which axe Doric, are still standing, and the whole of 
the ruins are situated on the brink of the steep cliff, 
which adds to their grandeur. The steamer passed 
close under, ami afforded us a good view. Passing the 
island of -ffigina on the left, you get the first view 
of the Acropolis and St. Giorgio, and soon after the 
narrow harbour of the Piraeus is opened up. The 
harbour was crowded with ships of every nation, and 
many frigates to do honour to the arrival of the King 
of Greece. We enjoyed our sail from Syra immensely ; 
the scenery was beautiful. The sea was calm, and the 
sky blue and cloudless. We reached the PirsBus Q^) 
about 3 P.M. 

After landing and waiting some time at the custom- 
house, we drove to Athens, and alighted at the Hotel 
d'Angleterre, where our rooms were taken. Ely is 
delighted with all he sees. He is an excellent sailor, 
and is always gay and ready to be amused. 

After luncheon we set out for a walk through the 
city, and went to the Tower of the Winds, (^*) which 
served as the town clock. On the summit is a triton, 
holding in his hand a wand, which pointed to the 
wind that blew. The different winds are represented 
by winged figures sculptured in relief, each bearing 
the characteristics of the weather which usually pre- 
vails under its dominion. The figures are very grace- 
ful and spirited. The sun-dial is distinctly to be traced. 
Inside the tower are some mutilated statues, among 
others a torso of a woman most gracefully and beauti- 
fully modeled ; there is also one of a man, which is 
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very good. From there we went to the gate of the 
Agora, Q^) and then to the Temple of Theseus, which is 
very fine. Some of the friezes, representing warriors 
fighting, are full of life, but there are not many statues 
left. A few are to be seen in a small room inside the 
temple. The building itself is well preserved. 

The Greek troops were exercising on the ground in 
front of the Temple of Theseus Q^) and all Athens was 
making preparation for the entrance of the King and 
Queen. A triumphal arch was being erected on the 
road from the Piraeus. The setting sun was throwing 
a flood of glowing rays over the plain as we returned 
to our hotel. 

We dined at the table d'hote, where we met Mr. 

L , and an English lady, who is alone at Athens^ 

studying painting. They gave us much information 
about Athens. Our rooms are good and we have a 
charming view of the hills from the balcony. 

November 22. — We kept Ely's birthday on the 
Acropolis, for which we started immediately after 
breakfast, taking our luncheon with us. We walked 
first to the Tower of the Winds, and then on to the 
Acropolis, passing on our road there the " Lantern of 
Dionysus," (^'*) which is very graceful and pretty. Near 
it they show you the street where Lord Byron lived4 
Opposite to his house lived a lady, widow of the 
Consul, who had three daughters celebrated for their 
beauty ; the eldest and most lovely is said to be the 
original "Maid of Athens," to whom Lord Byron 
addressed those beautiful lines — 
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" Maid of Athens, ere we pari^ 
Give, oh, give me back my heart.*' 

Passing under pepper trees coyered with red flowers, 
we arrived at the old Dionysiac Theatre, which is still 
in good preservation; the carved marble seats, each 
with the name of its owner engraved upon it, are still 
existing. Here are some fine old statues, a satyr, a 
Bacchus, both admirable, and several broken figures ; 
one large vase or basin, beautifully sculptured. AH 
these were lying scattered about. Further on they 
were erecting a small theatre on the side of the 
Acropolis, in which the Greek plays of * Antigone ' (^•) 
and * The Clouds '(^■') were to be represented in honour 
of the marriage of the King and Queen of Greece. It 
is one of the old theatres restored. 

We then went up the hill to the Acropolis, and 
passed into it through a gate, upon which there is an 
old inscription and some delicate tracing in stone 
work, just before the entrance to the ruins ; in a 
recess apart are some curious specimens of early 
Egyptian and Grecian sculpture, two very graceful 
dancing girls, and a pretty little statuette of the god 
Pan. (^®) We examined them, and then entered the ruins, 
ascending the steps of the Via Sacra (^®) which leads 
from Eleusis by the Pass of Daphne, through groves 
of olive-trees to the foot of the hilL By this way 
came the processions, and up these western steps the 
priestesses moved slowly to the altar of Athena,(*°) upon 
which stood the famous statue of that goddess, by 
Phidias. 
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The view from these steps is quite magnificent ; you 
see before you the Piraeus, Salamis, (^^) and, in very clear 
weather, you can discern the citadel of Acro-Corinthus, 
nestling beneath the snowy ridges of Cyllene, (^) Mount 
Eerata(^) above Megara, and the summit of Cith8Bron,(^*) 
a little to the left of Phyle. On the other side (the 
left) you see the Saronic Gulf, part of the Isle of 
Hydra, (^) and Troezen on the Argolic promontory, with 
the top of Mount Parnon in Laconia peeping over it ; 
the island of ^Egina, whose inhabitants used to be at 
war with the Athenians; Epidaurus and Mount 
Arachne. On the latter a bonfire was lighted to 
transmit the news of the fall of Troy to the inhabitants 
of the Peloponnesus. 

We stood long to gaze on that exquisite scenery; 
and then, ascending the steps, we went first to the 
Temple of Nike Apteros, i^) or the Temple of Victory — 
the Victory without wings. There are a few statues 
in it ; one, a Victory with wings, is, I think, the most 
perfectly beautiful statue I ever saw. We all stood in 
raptures before it ; the neck and shoulders are so 
beautifully and delicately modeled, and the whole 
attitude denotes such soft repose. One of the feet was 
broken off several years ago by a Dutch sailor. 

Having enjoyed the lovely view from this Temple 
we passed through the Propylsea, (^) which leads Jo the 
interior of the Acropolis. You can still see the marks 
of the chariot-wheels on the stone pavement of the 
entrance — the chariots which at the Panathenaic 
jubilee moved in procession through here to the altar 
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of Minerya, on which was placed the bronze statue of 
her before mentioned. It was 70 feet in height, 
and looked towards the west, and far away over the 
iEgean Sea. It had a long spear, and an oval shield, 
and a helmet on its head ; the point of the lance and 
the crest of the casque appearing above the loftiest 
building of the Acropolis, could be seen by the sailor 
when approaching Athens from Sunium, This was 
Minerva PromachKs, the champion of Athens. There 
were many more statues executed by Phidias and his 
scholars, but all are now scattered about, broken and 
mutilated. The finest and best preserved were re- 
moved to London by Lord Elgin. You still find 
pieces of the beautiful friezes which run round the 
Temple of the Virgin (^) or Parthenon, and we noticed 
in one comer a spirited group of two men and a bull, 
with female figures following with musical instruments 
in their hands. This great Temple had a portico of 
eight Doric columns of huge dimensions elevated on a 
platform, to which you ascend by some broken steps ; 
the bas-reliefs round the roof are in some places in 
good preservation, but in others broken and defaced. 
One group represented the Contest of Athena and 
Poseidon (^) for the soil of Athens, another the Birth of 
the Athenian Goddess ; there was also a frieze repre- 
senting the Panathenaic Procession — the whole ap- 
peared a dream of beauty and fallen grandeur. We 
also saw the Erechtheum, (^) so called from the ancient 
King of Athens, who was buried there. One of the 
porticoes is supported by six caryatides, representing 
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Athenian virgins dressed in their Panathenaic cos- 
tume. This temple bears the title of the *' Ancient 
temple of Minerva ;" in it was found the ancient statue 
of Athena Polias, Athena, guardian of the city, made 
of olive wood, which is said to have fallen from heaven 
This was the Minerva who disputed with Neptune. 
She was the original protectress of the Acropolis, and 
it was to her temple that Orestes Q^) came as a suppliant 
from Delphi (^) when he fled from the Eumenides. Here 
was placed the throne of Xerxes, and here the sword of 
Mardonius, the Persian General. In one of its chambers 
is the salt spring which Poseidon fetched from the 
ground in his contest with Minerva; and there also 
was the sacred olive which Minerva produced from the 
soil to support her claim to possession. From this 
tree all the olives of Attica are said to have spnmg. 

We wandered about from one place to another, and 
climbed a higher point to see the view over Athens, 
which lay stretched like a map at our feet. North- 
ward, below the Acropolis is the sacred cave of 
Aglaurus, daughter of Cecrops, (^) who sacrificed herself 
in behalf of her country by leaping from the cliffs at 
this place. It communicates with the interior of the 
Erechtheum by a subterranean passage, through which 
it is said the " Arrhephori " or priestesses of Athena, 
on the night of the Panathenaea, passed bearing a 
basket containing the mysterious objects for her 
worship, and by it the Persians scaled the rock of the 
Acropolis, when> they made themselves masters of it a 
little before the battle of Salamis. There is anothet 
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grotto near here dedicated to Pan by the Athenians in 
gratitude for the aid he gaye them at Marathon^ and 
then we saw the remains of some steps hewn in the 
rock which lead from the Acropolis to the fountain of 
Clepsydra and the town. We walked about till we 
were very tired, and at last settled to lunch in the 
open space behind the Parthenon. 

We wandered through these glorious ruins, en- 
raptured by the beauty of the sculptured figures. 
Splendid bas-reliefs are lying about among the ruins, 
of which, fortunately, you can procure photographs at 
Athens. It was a lovely day, and a bright and happy 
one for us all, spent among these magnificent remains 
of all that was great and beautiful in ancient art. 

After luncheon, at which we drank Ely's health in 
champagne, he sitting on a fine old marble throne, we 
descended and visited the Hill of Mars, from which St. 
Paul preached to the "men of Athens," as stated in 
the Acts of the Apostles, chapter xvii., verse 22, 
beginning, ** Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious." St. Paul refers to the 
altar with the inscription, "To the unknown God." 
The hill commands a fine view, and when we had 
climbed up it we found a Greek shepherd-boy tending 
a flock of black goats which were grazing there. We 
saw from here the Grotto of the Eumenides. C*) We next 
went to see a supposed prison of Socrates. (**) near Mars' 
Hill, f^) and from thence to the Pnyx, a place where the 
assemblies of the people were held, and where Demos- 
thenes {^) and other orators declaimed. It is cut out of a 
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hill a short distance west of the Acropolis, and is like 
a theatre, of a semicircular form. The place where 
the accused waited for sentence to be pronounced on 
them was also shown to us. The Temple of Theseus 
next occupied our attention, and then we walked past 
the Acropolis to the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, (^) 
situated in a fine open space, with splendid Corinthian 
columns in the centre, grand and stupendous. From 
these ruins there is an excellent view of the Acropolis, 
and the modern town, while behind you are Mounts 
Pentelicus and Parnes, and the plain extending to 
Marathon. {^^) 

We witnessed two funeral processions ; one that of an 
officer, the other of a woman. According to the Greek 
custom there were no liHs to the coffins, and the faces 
were exposed, which has a ghastly effect. We returned 
very weary to the hotel, passing under long avenues 
of pepper trees, which are beautiful, graceful, and 

fragrant. I called on Mrs. E , but she was not at 

home. In about half an hour, however, she came to 
the hotel. We dined at the table-d'hote, and after- 
wards I visited Mr, and Mrs. E at the British 

Legation. 

November 23. — We rose at half-past 4, and drove 
to Marathon. The sun rose rather cloudy, and the 
first part of the drive was cold and foggy, and the road 
rather rough, but the weather cleared as the day 
advanced. Soon we came to some wild broken ground, 
planted with white and pink heather, resembling Cape 
heather more than our Scotch heather. We passed 
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through woods of fir and pine — the former bright with 
the soft green leayes of their second snmnier. We 
walked a little, and pulled bouquets of wild flowers 
which we found in abundance, as well as arbutus 
shrubs coTered with their scarlet and gold-coloured 
fruit. After a pleasant driye, we arrived at Marathon 
at 11, and went directly to the mound supposed to be 
over the place where the Athenians who fell in the 
battle were buried. The view from this mound was 
very charming ; before us lay the calm blue sea, the 
bay of Marathon, and the wild mountain scenery of 
Euboea, and stretching towards Athens a ridge of 
mountains of which Pentelicus and Hymettus are the 
chief. The plain of Marathon is scarcely relieved by 
a single tree, and it seems shut in by rugged hills and 
rocky mountains. The scene recalled Lord Byron's 
beautiful lines : — 

" The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea, 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persians' grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave." 

The place was most interesting, and we sat and 
gazed on the scene before us, hallowed by the memory 
of great and valiant deeds. In the distance under the 
hills lay nestled the little village of Ealentzi. It 
looked so near that we determined to walk to it. 
Whilst the horses rested we lunched on the mound, a 

merry party, and then started, Dr. C ^ Mr. E , 

and I, for Ely declined, and wisely remained at the 

VOL. I. 
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mound with V . We went across the fields, but the 

village, like the mirage of the desert, seemed to 

retreat as we advanced. At last Mr. E started 

to climb a mountain that rose before us. Dr. C 

and I persevered, but were obliged to give it up, as th^ 
distance was so great. We, however, climbed a little 
hill, whence we had an excellent view over the plain. 
Ely had by this time come up with the carriage, so we 
started in about half an hour on our return. We 
changed horses at a little stone bridge, where some 
women from the neighbouring village were washing 
their clothes in the almost dried-up stream. Here we 
met an old shepherd, who sold me his crook. 

We reached Athens just at sunset, which was tinting 
the Acropolis with crimson, purple, and gold. We 
dined, and went to the Embassy in the evening. 

Sunday f November 24. — We set out to go to church, 

Dr. C , Mr. K , and myseK. We were late, and 

walked as fast as we could, inquiring our way; but 
when we reached the pretty little English church we 
found the doors closed, as there was no service. We 
walked on slowly to the Acropolis, whilst Mr. E. went 
back for Ely. We went first to the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, of which sixteen Corinthian columns, sixty 
feet in height, remain ; then walked slowly along to the 
Acropolis, stopping to admire the ruins in the old 
Amphitheatre, and then up the steps to the Acropolis, 
through which we wandered, stopping here and there, 
and thoroughly enjoying it. Having plenty of time 
we were able to devote some of it to the statues and 
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bas-reliefs which we had admired most on our first 
visit. 

When in the Acropolis we heard the cannon of the 
PirsBus announcing the approach of the King's steamer, 
which in a few minutes came in sight, gracefully 
steaming in through the ironcleids of many nations, all 
dressed with flags in honour of their Majesties. We 
waited a long time, but not meeting Ely, we returned 
home by the Temple of the Winds. Ely and Mr. 
R came in soon afterwards, and we took luncheon. 

Mrs. E called to take me with her to the 

Austrian minister's house, to see the King and Queen 
pass. Ely and the gentlemen remained at the hotel. 
We found a number of people there. The streets, 
tastefully decorated with flags, and arches with ever- 
greens, were crowded. The King and Queen, after 
attending service in the cathedral, where they went 
first on their arrival at Athens, passed by. The Queen 
wore the Greek colours, blue and white, and looked 
very bright and pretty. Their Majesties were very 
well received. We saw them arrive at the palace, 
and then immediately come out on the colonnade 

— the troops defiled in front. After that, Mrs. E 

took me a long drive, and showed me the part of 
the town where the poor Cretans, who have left their 
country, live : they came away by thousands. We saw 
some of them sitting outside their doors, looking very 
unhappy. They are arranging schools, where they 
teach the women to weave silk, like in the Chambery 
looms, in hopes of their being able to gain their 

2 
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living by it. At present, however, a certain sum is 
allowed to each adult or child daily. The wind was 
very high all day, and the dust exceedingly unplea- 
sant. It covered all the uniforms and dresses, and the 
guards in the procession were quite powdered by it. 

I returned to the hotel, and after dinner we walked 
out to see the illuminations, which were very pretty ; 
but the wind blew them out very quickly. I went 
home early, as we had to start at daybreak, to drive 
to the Piraeus to meet the steamer for Nauplia. 

Noveiriher 25. — It was a cold morning, and the wind 
was high. We were soon dressed, and, after a little 
delay, started about 5 o'clock, our dragoman, Alex- 
andre, being in full Greek costume. We soon reached 
the port, and. rowed to the steamer ; the weather was 
clear, and the stars bright, but the dawn had not 
yet broken. We got on board, and found a good 
many passengers already there. We did not sail, 
however, till 7 o'clock, just as the sun was rising, 
which it did in golden splendour, giving us a charming 
view, from the deck, of the Acropolis and the distant 
mountains of Salamis, and uEgina, which was one of 

the most celebrated of the Gjeek islands, and was 

* 

long at enmity with Athens, till subdued in 456 B.C., 
when it became a portion of the Athenian empire. 
It was originally peopled by Dorians. This island 
is about eleven miles from the Piraeus. We steered 
through the Bay of Salamis, towards -3]gina, passing 
its picturesque shores. We could see the ruins of the 
old town of -33gina; and further on, after doubling 
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the point of the island, the ruins of the Temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius, on the heights of -^gina. The 
coast scenery is very fine. Steaming close to the shore 
all the time, we had an excellent opportunity of ad - 
miring the wild rocky coast. The white columns of 
the ruined temple stood out in strong relief against 
the dark-blue sky. 

We were soon summoned to breakfast, which did 
not suit Ely's taste, the dishes being flavoured by a very 
strong-tastLag cheese, and the wine so impregnated with 
a flavour of resin and turpentine that it was impossible 
to drink it. The captain was goodnatured and plea- 
sant in his manner, and gave us much information 
about Greece. He took us through the narrow passage 
between the islands of Hydrit (*°) and Spetzia (*^) and 
the mainland of Argolis, which is difficult of navigation, 
but interesting and picturesque. These islands consist 
of curious brown rocks, singularly shaped like forti- 
fications; there is no vegetation upon them. On the 
mainland the houses are painted yellow. The moun- 
tains rise in wild, fantastic shapes, attracting the 
clouds, which sometimes envelope them completely. 
Clearing the narrow strait, we passed out iato the 
GuK of Nauplia. The wind had risen and was blowing 
very fresh, and it was raiaiug; the sea was rising, 
but the scenery was so fine that we remained on 
deck, passing Kastri, (**) Trikkiri, and then turning in 
to Nauplia. (^) 

It was now raining hard, and so misty and dark 
that we could only see the outline of the fortifications 
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of Palamede. We landed from the steamer in a little 
Greek boat, which tossed and danced about on the 
stormy waves, but which put us ashore, at last, at 
the little port within the old gateway, which has 
the arms of the Venetian republic over it. Alexandre 
preceded us, through the wet and dirty streets, to a 
small hotel, which did not look inviting outside, and 
still less so in the interior, when, after ascending a 
dirty staircase and passing through a kind of common 
room, into which the kitchen opened, jSlled with men, 
women, dogs, and smoke, they showed us into a room 
where a table-d'hote was going on. All this looked 
very miserable and uncomfortable. There were two bed- 
rooms off the public room : one the gentlemen took, 
and shared it with Vii^pent. I had a small room 
next to it. We soon settled ourselves, and were a very 
merry party at dinner. They gave us a small table 
to ourselves, and we got on very well, rather tormented 
by the dogs, which came begging round us till Ely 
chased them all away. We played whist after dinner, 
whilst Ely gave us advice and smoked ; then to bed. 
Our rest was disturbed by the noise in the town, which 
was illuminated in honour of the arrival of the King 
and Queen of Greece at Athens. 

Novemler 26. — A wet misty morning, very cold and 
very dispiriting, as there did not seem much hope 
that the weather would clear. Our rooms looked still 
more dirty by daylight. We waited till near 11, 
Ely as cheerful as possible all the time. The weather 
now beginning to show signs of improvement, we 
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determined to visit the Palamede and AcroNauplia. 
It was still wet, and the air was oppressive ; but the sun 
at length made his appearance, and we walked through 
the town to the foot of the fortress. On our way, we 
met a gentleman in uniform, who guided us up the long 
zigzag steps cut in the rock to the first fortifica- 
tions, where he directed a soldier to show us over 
the fortress. The way was steep and fatiguing, but 
the view splendid towards Argos and the mountains 
of Arcadia — which were covered with snow — Sparta, 
and the Argolic Gulf. The sim was shining brightly, 
and the clouds fast dispersing. We soon reached the 
top, and visited all the fortifications and the prisons. 
In the latter were twenty-five prisoners under sentence 
of death, all brigands, and, besides, some political 
offenders who were condemned to the galleys. 

We spent some time on the top looking at the view, 
and then descended and walked back to the hotel by 
way of the port After a hurried limcheon, we drove 
to the ruins of Tirynthus, or Tiryns, {^) on the road to 
Argos, where there are some curious old ruins of a 
fortress, and the celebrated galleries cut in the thick- 
ness of the walls, meant, apparently, as means of com- 
munication with some buildings not now in existence. 
One interesting old gateway still remains. 

We drove from Tirynthus to Argos, (^*) a pretty drive 
across a plain. We were conducted to the house of 
the head man of the town, who kindly accommodated 
us, the hotels here being bad. He gave us a large room 
for the gentlemen to sleep in, where we also dined. 
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and a smaller room for me. We walked to the top 
of the Acropolis of Argos, anciently called Larissa, 
where there is a ruined castle. Pelasgic and Cyclo- 
paean remains are to be seen. The altitude is con- 
siderable. Ely climbed like a goat, and soon reached 
the top, followed by the other gentlemen. I did not 

succeed so well, but, accompanied by V and aided 

by one of the soldiers of our escort, I not only reached 
the top of the hill but climbed to the top of the ruins; 
Here the view was very fine. The plain of Argos, 
with a distant view of the sea, and Palamede, and 
Nauplia, gilded by the rays of the setting sun, were 
beautiful. On the other side were the snowy mountains 
of Arcadia. 

The descent was much easier. As we came down, 
we visited the- remains of the Temple of Venus and 
of the old Theatre. We returned to the khan very 
tired, and followed by a great many people from ' 
the village. Our dinner was very good, which was 
mainly owing to Alexandre, who provided everything. 
The house was clean, and the beds very comfortable. 
All the women of the family came up to see us, and 
we sat looking at each other and making pretty 
speeches through the interpreter. The mistress of the 
house had some nice little children, neither pretty nor 
very clean. I gave one of them a little boa, in the 
shape of an ermine, which she took, half-frightened at 
first ; but she soon seemed proud to wear and show it 
in triumph to her companions, and it was passed from 
one little hand to another. 
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Noveififihek* 27. — A splendid sunrise, which threw 
bright warm colours on the snow-capped mountains. 
The air, too, was fresh and pure. We breakfasted 
early, and after that walked to see some antiquities 
in a little museum in Argos, close to a school where 
some children were sitting who were very much dis- 
turbed at their lessons by our appearance. Eeturning 
to the khan, we mounted our horses, and, after some 
delay, preceded by an escort and Alexandre, the drago- 
man, in great style in front, we started for Mycenae. 
It took us some time to get into order, the horses 
kept breaking away from each other, and we were 
surrounded by the population and deafened by their 
shouts. We soon reached the open plain, and in about 
an hour and a half we arrived at the ruins of MycensB, (^^) 
and, leaving oiir horses, we went to see the Treasury 
of Atreus, (*^) the father of Agamemnon, which is built 
on the side of the hill: an immense subterranean 
dome. The architecture is grand and imposing, and 
of a remarkable character. They lighted torches to 
enable us to see better its immense proportions. In 
former days the treasures of the early kings were kept 
here. MycensB is full of recollections of Agamemnon, 
Clytemnestra, Orestes, and Electra. We lingered long, 
being all much interested, admiring the grandeur and 
size of the building, and the huge blocks of stone used 
in its construction. Ely admired it immensely. We 
went from this to a smaller treasury, which has not 
been quite excavated, and then to the Gate of Lions, one 
of the great gates of Mycenee. Here we rested for a 
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while in the shade, admiring its stupendous beauty, 
and then walked along by an old w^ter-course to a 
hill, from which there is a fine view over the plain of 
Argos. There is a plan to bring the water down from 
the mountains by this old course to Argos, and a com- 
pany has been attempted to be formed, in which Ely 
jokingly offered to take shares. After resting on the 
top of the hill we descended, and soon found our 
horses, which we had sent on a little in front, the road 
being covered with loose stones. Having taken leave 
of the chief of Mycenae, who had accompanied us till 
now, we started, preceded by our escort, and rode 
through the Pass of Tretus to the Temple of Jupiter, in 
the plain where the Nemaean games (^) were celebrated. 
The pass is lovely, lying between two high hills, whose 
sides are covered with tall shrubs of myrtle, arbutus, and 
heath. It was in this pass that the Turkish army was 
destroyed, in 1822, by the Greeks, when it had in- 
cautiously advanced into the plain of Argos without 
supplies and without a safe retreat.* Our horses, as 
they passed along, crushed the myrtle and heath, 
which gave out odours that perfumed the air. We 
could not help stopping to make bouquets of the 
myrtle, it was so sweet and refreshing. After riding 
for about an hour we reached the ruins of the Temple 
of Jupiter, the most gigantic of the sacred monuments 
of Athens. 

There are still some columns of the temple, of 

* This pass and the one which skirts the rugged mountains to the 
north of Mycenss are caUed the Ehyber Pass of the Morea. 
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Doric decoration, but Ionic proportion, standing, and 
others lying on the ground. Near the temple are the 
ruins of another Doric temple, and in the distance you 
see those of the old theatre, and, still further off, the 
town of Nemeea, surrounded by mountains. Our escort 
dismounted to feed their horses, and we lunched, sit- 
ting on one of the old ruined columns. After luncheon 
I wandered about to look at the ruins and an old pear- 
tree, which is supposed to be very ancient. Some 
Prussians have formed a kind of colony here, and their 
£Etrms look very prosperous. 

The day was gradually drawing to a close, and the 
setting sun warned us that we had no time to lose ; so 
we mounted, and stopping only to taste the pure water 
of a fountain, said to possess the property of restoring 
sight to the blind, at the foot of a hill on the road to 
Cleone — from which you have the last glimpse of the 
plain of Nemsea, and from whence we could see the sun 
just setting in all his glory, lighting up the ruins of 
the old temple, to leave them in another moment pale, 
and dim, and cold — we rode on quickly over some 
rugged ground to Cleone. (^^) Soon the road became so 
hilly, that we were obliged to dismoimt and lead our 
horses down the steep side, they trying to stop every 
moment to eat the white heath, and stumbling over 
the loose stones. When we reached the plain, we re- 
mounted and hurried on till it grew so dark that we 

were obliged to go at a foot's pace. Ely, Mr. E , 

and Alexandre, had gone on in front ; Dr. C had 

remained with me, the least brave of the party. Soon 
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a few lights were seen gleaming in the distance, and I 
heard Ely's merry voice calling to us, but with a bad 
account of our lodgings. The woman of the khan was 
ill, and they could, not accommodate us there. How- 
ever, we were shown into a large room in another 
house, on the ground floor, so full of smoke that we 
could hardly distinguish anything. At one end was a 
shop, and a cluster of people arguing, and smoking; 
in the middle was the fire, surrounded with stones, 
inside which were innumerable pots and pans. Curious 
Greek figures were grouped round it, looking at our 
cook Spiridion, who was busy preparing our dinner. 
In a comer close to the fire lay an old woman, with 
a baby in her arms, and several other children huddled 
round her. There were a good many dogs and chickens 
running about besides. Upon a platform, raised at the 
end of the room, the beds were prepared for the gentle- 
men, and the cloth laid for dinner. We climbed up by 
a few broken steps, and looked with dismay at the 
prospect before as. Our eyes watered from the smoke 
of the fire, and the smell of the bad tobacco made us feel 
quite sick. There was nothing to be done, but to prop 
up our chairs and make the best of it. We ordered 
dinner, and then began to think of arrangements for 
sleeping, which we were assured were all right. .Lulled 
into a false security, we dined, and Ely was in great 

spirits. Dr. C and Mr. R smoked with him, and 

we watched the curious groups in the room from our 
platform. But, tired and sleepy, we all thought of 
our early start next morning, and I asked to go to my 
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room. There was no other place for me to sleep in, 
except an outhouse where the cellar was, or rather 
where a large vat of wine was kept, and the Indian 
corn and hay. Ely preceded me with a candle, and 
Dr. C «md Vincent followed me up a wooden stair- 
case to the apartment in which, although rather cold, 
cheerless, and musty smelling, they had arranged for 
me a snug little garret. Ely went into fits of laughter 
at my face of dismay. Not "slowly and sadly," but 
very full of fun, he laid down my candle on the cold 
hard stone, and they "left me alone in my glory," 
locking the door behind them, and sending me back 
many a kind wish for the night. 

Our escort bivouacked in the court before the house, 
and a sentry watched us all night. The soldiers made 
a large fire and bivouacked round it, and thus the long 
night passed. 

November 2§. — I was glad when morning came, and 
I could throw open the wooden shutters — windows there 
were none — ^to let in the pure morning air. Ely soon 
came across, and I joined them at breakfast. They had 
slept less comfortably than I had. The house was 
never quiet, and the poor sentry, when his time was up, 
came coughing in to rouse his comrade, and so on till 
morning dawned. We started from Cleone as soon as 
we could ; it wgLS a fresh bright morning, very pleasant 
and invigorating after our bad quarters. We rode 
through a lovely though wild country, sometimes in 
the bed of a dry torrent, close to the river, which we 
forded three or four times. The scenery was wild, and 
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the locality rather dangerous on account of brigands. 
Here our mounted escort went very carefully. We 
passed many droves of black goats, and the little en- 
campments of their shepherds. Their tents are made 
of goat-skins dark in colour, like the Arab tents, only 
smaller; sometimes they are made of straw. These 
shepherds lead a wandering life ; they make the stuif of 
their capote and clothes, and live on cheese or goats' 
milk. Whilst living together, they form one single 
family ; but once they leave their own tribe, they form 
new attachments, new ties, and seldom desire to revisit 
the kinsmen or friends of their youth. They wander 
all over Greece from Thermopylae to the Maina. 

After two and a half hours' riding, we reached the 
the plain of Corinth : — : 

" Many a vanished year and age, 
And tempest's breath, and battle's rage. 
Have swept o'er Corinth ; yet she stands 
A fortress formed to Freedom's hands." 

Lord Byron. 

Leaving the straight road to ascend the Acro-Corin- 
thus, (^) we rode to the bridge which crosses the ravine, 
and walked the rest, through all the old ruins of Turkish 
houses and mosques, old Venetian fortifications, several 
cisterns, and the spot which is said to be the source of 
the celebrated spring Pirene. Very hot and tired were 
we when we reached the summit. 

The view is certainly the most magnificent possible. 
On a clear day you can see Mounts Parnes and Hymet- 
tus, and between them the Parthenon on the Acropolis 
at Athens, Salamis, and JEgina. Beyond the isthmus 
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of Corinth are seen the great summits of Locris, Phocis, 
Boeotia, and Attica. In the opposite direction, rather 
on the left side, are the highest points of Mounts 
Parnassus (*^) and Helicon, and Mount Geranea between 
Megara and Corinth. Beyond that is Mount Cithaeron. 
Some of the Arcadian hills were covered with snow. 
Beneath us lay the ruins of the old city of Corinth, 
which was destroyed by an earthquake. The new town 
of Corinth is on the Gulf, which looks like a beautiful 
inland sea, winding and shut in with mountains, towards 
Patras.(^) 

We were admiring the view, when we heard some 
English voices, which soon proved to be those of several 
officers of H,M. frigate *Trinculo.' Captain Sandars, 
who commands the ship, and a Greek gentleman, son 
of the chief magistrate at Corinth, were of the party. 
The last offered us rooms in his house for the night. 
We took our luncheon in this charming spot, and, after 
pausing to admire the beautiful view again and again, 
we descended, the two parties joining, and rode to the 
old town of Corinth to see the ruins. Here the Isth- 
mian games (^) were celebrated, which took plfuje every 
third year. There are some caves in the rock, called 
the Bath of Venus, (") from which there is a subterra- 
nean passage to the Acro-Corinthus. We walked down 

to look at them, and Dr. C pulled some pretty 

maiden ferns, which grew on the rocks. 

We then rode to the old amphitheatre, and passing 
under a broken arch, anciently the subterranean en- 
trance for the gladiators and wild beasts, trotted on to 
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the town, a merry party. Ely rode races with the 
officers of the * Trinculo/. It was getting dark when 
we reached Corinth, where we were kindly and hospit- 
ably received by Signer H and his pretty daughter 

Irene. As it was their fast, they did not, with the 
exception of the son, join us at dinner. In the even- 
ing Captain Sandars and his officers joined us, and 
smoked with Ely and the other gentlemen till 11. 

Ely, Dr. C , and Mr. E walked back to the 

*Trinculo' with them, and were charmed with their 
evening. 

November 29. — Except Ely and Mr. E , we were 

down early. Dr. C helped to get everything ready. 

He had become great friends with Irene, who laughed 
and was amused watching all we did, while she twisted 
cigarettes for her father and the gentlemen. 

At last we started, after many acknowledgments for 
the kind hospitality we had met with, and drove across 
the Isthmus, (") which separates the Corinthian Gulf from 
the Gulf of Salamis, It took us about two hours. Our 
escort galloped on in front. We turned out of our road 
to visit the Temple of Poseidon, a stadium, and other 
buildings connected with the great Panhellenic festival 
held there. The remains of the walls round the Sanc- 
tuary are still visible, but the plough is fast passing 
over and changing the aspect of these ancient plains. 
The scene was wild and beautiful both ways. Even in 
ancient times, from Periander to Nero, there was an 
idea of cutting a canal through the isthmus to connect 
the two gulfs together. Nero began, but had to relin- 
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quish the enterprise. It is again in contemplation, as 
is also a railway, but as yet nothing is put in hand. 

We drove on to Kalamaki, a little town beautifully 
situated on the Gulf of Salamis, and, after resting out- 
side the little hotel till our horses were ready, we 
mounted and rode along a lovely road, coasting the 
Gulf, to Megara, (") through sandy plains with shrubs 
of myrtle and small pine-trees, running to the foot of 
a ridge of hills at the base of Mount Geranea. There 
are charming views from here over the blue sea, of the 
coasts of the Morea, Athens, Salamis, ^Egina, Ohio, and 
many other islands. We stopped at a well to let our 
horses drink. Some women drew the water for us, and 
filled the troughs. One or two were very handsome, 
and raised their veils for a moment to let us see them. 
They all had pretty mouths, regular white teeth, and 
good profiles. Their dresses were very picturesque, 
with gold ornaments. 

We continued our ride, and at 1 o'clock stopped to 
rest the horses, and take our luncheon, under some 
fine old fig-trees, near a military station, in a field 
carpeted with wild crocuses, wild violets, and a beauti- 
ful pink cistus; also another pink flower like wax, 
covered with a delicate network, very peculiar and 
fairy-like, which the Greeks say has mysterious qualities, 
and earlier in the year is luminous at night There is 
also a shrub known about here by the name of wolfs- 
foot. To its fatal influence the people attribute the 
fevers which are common in the neighbourhood of 
Gbrinth. After luncheon I wandered about the field, 
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and pulled a large bouquet of wild flowers, adding to it 
some branches of myrtle covered with white flowers. I 
found a large tree in full bloom near where we were 
sitting. The little lizards were darting about among 
the flowers, and as bright in colour sometimes. 

Mounting again, we continued riding along the sea- 
shore; ascending by a narrow, steep path part of the 
mountain-range of Geranea ; the road resembling the 
dorniche, we proceeded to Megara. At first it was only 
a bridle-path, but after descending a steep hill we came 

to an excellent carriage-road, up which Dr. C and 

I, who were in front, cantered, followed by the rest of 
the party, and cheered on by Ely, who came up at 
full speed on his clever little pony. 

We paused at the top in order to see the sun set, 
which he did in purple and gold, giving us a parting 
view of the Acro-Corinthus and the Arcadian Mountains. 
The remains of a donkey devoured by wolves were lying 
in the middle of the road, and the horses would hardly 
pass it ; they trembled, having a great dread that the 
wolf was concealed somewhere, ready to pounce out 
upon them. We soon saw Megara before us, and the 
stars were shining brightly when we reached the town. 
We rode up steep streets to our khan, which did not 
look promising. The interior arrangements we found 
to be — a large room down stairs for our dining-room 
and the gentlemen's sleeping apartment, and a garret 
above for me ; but we had had a long day's riding, and 
the prospect of an early start the next morning was 
before us, so we were not particular, indeed we were 
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too tired to be so. Our evening passed very pleasantly ; 
we enjoyed the good little dinner, dressed by Spiri- 
dion, who is an excellent cook, and the pleasant half- 
hour after it round the cheerful fire, talking over the 
day's adventures, and arranging the next day's route 
with Alexandre, Ely laughing ajid joking all the 
while. 

After a stroll in the moonlight, I left the gentle- 
men to their cigars, and retired to my garret up a 
stone staircase outside the house. The door closed 
badly, there were no windows, but a wooden shutter 
which I opened to let in the fresh night breeze. I fell 
asleep, hearing the murmur of voices below, and Ely's 
merry laugh ; but I did not remain at rest long, for 
my bed, which Spiridion, our cook, had insisted upon 
putting up himself, broke down in the night, dis- 
turbing the sleepers beneath by the noise, and leaving 
me to do the best I could till morning among the 
debris. 

Novevriher 30. — I opened my shutter and saw the sun 
rise over the old fortifications. After breakfast Dr. 

C and I walked up to some ruins above the town, 

while Ely went with Mi\ K and V to see some 

windmills. There are platforms on the roofs of the 
houses, but the town . is dirty and uninteresting ; we 
drove from Megara through groves of fine old olive 
trees to Eleu8is.(*') The road is steep, across part of the 
mountains of Korata, giving an excellent view of the gulf 
and island of Salamis, and then descends into the Eleu- 
sinian plains, where Ceres is said to have planted the 
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first corn. We went first to the ruins of the old town, 
then to the beautiful Temple of Ceres, built of white 
marble. A colossal statue of the goddess was found 
in it. Some of the columns are in a high state of pre- 
servation and beautifully sculptured, though lying on 
the ground. We went up the Via Sacra, and saw the 
entrance to the cave where the Eleusinian mysteries (*^) 
were performed. Eleusis was the chief seat of the 
worship of Ceres and her daughter Prosei-pine. (^) We 
were . enchanted with these beautiful ruins. Leaving 
the temple, we went to the museum, but failed in gain- 
ing admission. Some little children, who were playing 
about, crowded round us, and touched my dress and 
necklace. To their great delight I took it off and 
showed it to them. A baker gave us a cake of bread, 
which was warm and excellent. 

After leaving Eleusis we drove over the Thriasian 
plain, by the remains of the old causeway, along which 
the sacred procession moved to Athens. The ground is 
much broken, and covered with low shrubs, oleanders, 
and a great many wild flowers and thyme. We were told 
there are some ancient remains of two or three ruined 
temples, and they pointed out to us the dry channel 
of a stream said to be the Cephissus near the Kheiti 
(pecTol) or salt-springs. On this plain two streams of 
salt water from the limits of the Eleusinian and Athe- 
nian territories, separated by a hill, spread each into 
a pool which is confined by a dam. These are the 
Kheiti. Petroleum, or mineral tar, they say is often 
collected on the surface of the water. We did not go 
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near them, but continued our i*oute to a small cluster 
of huts. While waiting for an escort the gentlemen 
got some raki, and they ofifered me cakes of dried dates. 
We then mounted our horses, and, preceded by a fresh 
escort, started for the pass of Phyle. (^) The road 
crosses a level plain, and then begins gradually to 
ascend the mountain side, rising higher and higher, 
sometimes passing under the shade of fine trees, and 
at others open to the rays of the sun. In some places 
the road was very steep and bad. The view looking back 
was exquisite. We rode on till 1 o'clock, when we 
stopped to lunch and rest on a high hill. Proceeding 
onwards the road grew more and more precipitous and 
difficult, and my heart misgave me at each fresh 
stumble my horse made. At last we were all obliged 

to dismount and lead our horses to the top. Mr. E 

remained on horseback a little longer, but was soon 
obliged to dismount also. Ely soon reached the summit ; 
he is a first-rate walker and mountaineer. The scenery 
was of the wildest character, worthy of the pencil of 
Salvator Bosa. Huge crags standing out, rising per- 
pendicularly, not a vestige of a path, rocks, as it were, 
tumbled into every fantastic shape possible, and snow 
on the sides of the mountains that were in the shade. 
Not a sound, except that of a little torrent that rushed 
madly down. Not a bird to be seen, but a solitary 
eagle soaring on high, or a hawk, now and then, hover- 
ing over its prey. The view from the top was not so 
extensive as we expected; but so wild and so pic- 
turesque, that none of us regretted our fatiguing ascent. 
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Standing on the ruined towers of Phyle, we were 
reminded of those beautiful lines : — 

" Spirit of Freedom ! when on Phyle's brow 
Thou sat*st with Thrasybnlus and his train, 
Could'st thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain ? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
But every carle can lord it o'er thy land ; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly raU in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand. 
From birth tiU death enslaved ; in word, in deed unmanned/' 

Childe HarcM, Canto II., v. Ixxiv. 

The sun was fost sinking, and we had to retrace our 
steps to the village near Eleusis. The descent was 
very difficult. The moon gave little, if any light, 
but the clear starlight served after a time to guide 
us. It was dark when we reached the village, and got 
into the carriage to return to Athens, which we reached 
about 9 o'clock, very tired, but having enjoyed our tour 
in Southern Greece very much. It had been a com- 
plete success ; the weather had favoured us — there had 
been no drawbacks — all had been bright and pleasant. 

We dined, and retired early; having heard sad ac- 
counts of the cold, wet weather at Athens, whilst we 
had been basking in the warm sunshine, and enjoying 
the scenery of the beautiful plains of Southern Greece, 
fragrant with wild thyme and shrubs that perfumed 
the air. It was a pleasant tour, and one to be long 
remembered. 

December 1, Sunday. — ^We were all tired, and had 
prayers and read a sermon at home. In the afternoon 
I drove to leave cards, and pay visits with Mrs. E ; 
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among them to Madame T., who used to be in England 
with her husband when he was Minister. She was 
kind and cheerful as ever. Her daughter looked very 
well. M. T. was not well. After our visits we went 
to hear the band play, and saw the King and Queen, 
and all the society driving, as in Hyde Park or the 
Champs Elysees. 

In the meanwhile Ely and Dr. C had walked to 

the top of St. George's hill. 

I dined at home, and went in the evening to see Mrs. 

E , who told me that the Queen would receive me 

next day at half-past 1. Our poor artist friend had 
been ill all the time we were away, and was still 
suffering. 

December 2. — Ely and the gentlemen started early 
with Alexandre the next morning for Mount Pente- 
licus.* (®^) I went to see some photographs done by 
Lagrange, who is bringing out a book of photographical 
sketches and views of Greece. They will be published 
in a year. I ordered a copy, and then went to a book- 
shop for some books for Ely. I next visited the Temple 
of the Winds and the Temple of Jupiter, returning to 
the Palace to hear the band ; afterwards to the top of 
St. George's hill, and then back to the hotel. After 
luncheon I dressed to go to the Palace. The Queen, 
who was alone, received me most graciously and kindly. 
She looked very pretty in a high blue velvet dress 
Soon after the King came in with Prince John of Glucks- 

* See Lord Byron's lines, Canto n., v. Ixxxvii. : — . 

" Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild." 
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burg, who had been acting as Kegent during the King's 
absence from Greece. They were very kind and asked 
after many people in England. 

After the interview I called on Mrs. E — . — , and 
drove with her on the road to Eleusis, but it began 
to rain, and we turned back, driviDg past the Acro- 
polis on our way home. All our party dined with the 

Minister in the evening. Madame T 's son was also 

one of the party. He is very pleasant and clever, and 
was an old acquaintance during the time of his father's 
mission in England as " Greek Minister." « After dinner 
there was a party, ending in a little dance. We came 

away early, I arranged to call with Mrs. E on the 

Grande Maitresse next morning at 1 o'clock at the 
Palace. 

December 3. — ^We went early to see the photographs 
at Lagrange's ; then drove round by all our favourite 
haunts to the Acropolis, to see and admire it once more. 

On our return to the hotel Mrs. E called for me, 

and we went to the Palace and paid our visit. She 
brought me back, and came in for a few minutes to see 

Ely and the other gentlemen. Dr. C was very 

busy with the accounts. I saw our artist friend once 
more, and gave her some flowers. She has made some 
pretty sketches and drawings, but looked suffering, and 
seemed very lonely and sad at our leaving. 

We lunched at 4 o'clock, bade adieu to Athens, and 
set out for the Piraeus, where we embarked on board 
an Austrian Lloyds steamer, and sailed for Syra, which 
we reached early the next morning. 
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jyECEMBER 4.— Syra. The steamer for Con- 
stantinople had not yet come in, so we landed 
and ordered breakfasi While it was getting ready 
we walked to see the town, 'the cathedral, and the 
opera-house, where an opera was being performed; 
then to the heights. above the town, from which there 
is a very fine view. After an excellent breakfast 
we visited the casino, and looked at the papers. Dn 

C and Mr. K went to the market-place, 

and bronght me back some flowers. We next visited 
the docks, where the Austrian Lloyds steamers are 
built and repaired. The head of the establishment, 
an Englishman, showed us all over it. The steamer 
* Fernando ' coming in sight, we had to hurry on board. 
There were a good many passengers, among them the 
Spam'sh charg^-d'aflfaires at Constantinople and his wife 
and children. The cabins were very much crowded, and 
the stewardess not nearly so civil as Maddelena. 

The scenery as we coasted along all day was pretty. 
Towards evening the wind rose higher, and the sea 
became very rough. Very few people came to dinner. 
All night there was a heavy sea, and the ship rolled, 
and pitched, and creaked, and was very uncomfortable. 
It rained as we passed the Dardanelles, Q) but cleared 
in the Sea of Marmora. The scenery was beautiful. 
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Constantinople (^) looked lovely in the clear moonlight 
— its lights glancing on the heights as we anchored in 
the haxbour. 

" And whose more rife with merriment than thine, 
O Stamboul ! once the empress of their reign ? 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia's shrine." 

Childe Haroldy Canto II., y. Izxix. 

December 6. — I came on deck early to see the sun 
rise. The harbour was full of ships ; our poor friend 
the * Neptune ' lying not fax off, nearly a wreck. An 
English steamer had run into her and damaged her 
very much. The first lieutenant came on board and 
told us all about it. We landed and went to the Hotel 
d'Angleterre, kept by Misseri and his English wife — 
clean and very comfortable. 

We enjoyed our first walk in Constantinople, all is 
so quaint — every door and shop a picture from the 
Arabian Nights. We tumbled over innumerable dogs, 
who never get out of the way, and climbed a steep 
street to the hotel. After breakfast we went to a 
mosque on the Bosphorus to see the Sultan attend 
prayers. He came in his state caique, followed by 
several other handsome ones, in which were gentlemen 
in uniform, covered with orders, as was the Sultan also. 
His Majesty was received by an immense staff of 
officials, and as he approached, bands stationed in 
boats commenced playing. The cafS where we were 
was very dirty, but overlooked the Bosphorus, and the 
Turks present were very civil in making room for us 
to view the spectacle. 
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We were told that this was the first time the Sultan 
had been to this mosque since his return from England. 
He was very well received. We saw Fuad Pacha, the 
first minister, and several other distinguished men. 

We had some coffee, and then drove back to the 
hotel by a different way. After luncheon we went to 
see the Dancing Dervishes, whose performances are very 
extraordinary. We put on list shoes and slippers, and 
were shown into a kind of mosque, in the centre of 
which sat the head man, an Armenian, crosslegged on 
the floor. The other dervishes all sat round him, and 
by degrees, after a long chanting from some concealed 
singers, they rose slowly one by one, and passed in pro- 
cession before the principal dervish, saluting him. 
After going round a few times, they began to move 
more quickly, till they broke into a wild peculiar 
dance, and continued turning round and round, until 
they all seemed quite exhausted. It was a strange 
sight. 

The weather looked inclined to be wet and stormy, 
but Ely and the gentlemen rode to Stamboul, and 

about the town. I went to call on Mrs. E . She 

was not at home. I then walked down through the 
old Turkish cemetery full of pines and tombs, sad 
and deserted looking; an indescribable gloom hangs 
over it. Here and there a veiled figure is seen sitting 
near a tombstone, or gliding sadly away. A few 
children were playing about, and numbers of dogs 
prowling among the graves. We passed through the 
cemetery, and crossing the river found ourselves at 
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Stamboul. The bazaars were just closing, and the 
streets were in such a state with mud, that between 
the dogs and the dirt it was almost impossible to get 
along. But the whole scene was so curious and 
interesting that I enjoyed it beyond measure. The 
little close carriages, with glass windows at the sides 
and in front, and the veiled Turkish women in them 
dressed in cloaks of every hue, like so many tulips, 
the veiled figures that glide about the streets, the 
grave Turks, the Armenians, the people of every 
country, all hurrying to and fro intent on business, 
and above all the shrill cry to prayers from the 
minarets — form a scene at once strange and extra- 
ordinary, totally diflferent to anything we had ever 
seen before. 

At dinner time we all met at the table-d'hote, 
rather tired, but much amused, and we related to each 
other all each had seen. After dinner we went to see 
* La Belle Helene ;' the gentlemen walked, but I went 
in a sedan chair. All ladies use them in Constanti- 
nople, and they are very comfortable. 

Decemher 7. — The morning was rather wet, but we 
went notwithstanding to the Bazaar. The gentlemen 
rode, and I had a chair. We spent some time in the 
Bazaar, admiring the pretty embroidery, and the old 
weapons, and in .selecting some things for presents. I 
bought one of the green handkerchiefs which the 
descendants of the Prophet only are permitted to 
wear around their turbans. The Bazaar delighted us 
all — ^the picturesque groups sitting inside, and round 
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all the little open shops, the water carriers and the 
men selling sherbet and sweet drinks, and a kind of 
prepared milk, eaten with the juice of fruits poured 
over it, which is sold at little booths at the corners of 

the streets — were all interesting. Dr. C , Ely, and 

I, lunched oflf one dish, putting our spoons into the 
same plate, TurkisK fashion. We wandered about, 
never tired of admiring these strange, quaint, scenes, 
and then went to see the court of the Mosque of 
Achmet, a very picturesque place, with a beautiful 
old fountain in the centre, round which many people 
were sitting, selling rosaries of scented beads and other 
things. Multitudes of pigeons which are fed daily, 
and never allowed to be molested, were flying about. 
After this we visited a lofty tower, from which we had 
a splendid view of the whole city — up the Golden 
Horn, and down the Bosphorus, f ) and towards Scutari 
in the distance. 

The day was so fine that we determined to take 
advantage of it, and go to Scutari ; (^) so hurrying down, 
we soon reached the bridge, and found a steamer just 
about to start. We quickly reached the port and 
walked to Scutari. {^) Passing the town we ascended a 
straight road with houses and curious old tombs of 
Pachas on either side. In half an hour we reached 
an open space, on one side of which stretched a 
wooded cemetery, three miles in extent, on the other 
was the old English Hospital, now a Turkish barrack. 
After a little delay we obtained leave to see Miss 
Nightingale's rooms. The Turkish officer, who was 
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very polite, showed us over the whole place, and gave 
us coflfee and pipes. We saw the troops quartered 
here, exercising in the great square. How many sad 
scenes have passed in these rooms now echoing only 
to military sounds! They keep Miss Nightingale's 
rooms as she left them, and mention her with tender 
reverence and respect. After ascending a tower belong- 
ing to the hospital to see the view from it, we visited 
the graveyard where many of our poor countrymen 
lie. The waves wash the rocks beneath it, and sing a 
mournful dirge for the brave men now at rest beneath 
its sod. The graves are well kept, and there are many 
flowers and shrubs about. I recognized the name of 
many a familiar friend of days gone by. There is a 
handsome stone monument erected by the Queen to 
the memory of those who fell in the Crimea. 

We left the cemetery full of sad thoughts and re- 
collections, and returned to the steamer. We hurried 
as much as we could, but the streets were crowded, 
and we saw the vessel steaming away just as we got in 
sight of her. Another was to start in a quarter of an 
hour. We watched her arrival. She was the last 
from Constantinople, and carried numbers of veiled 
beauties, and crowds of people. We went on board 
and obtained a small cabin on deck. Ely made friends 
with the captain, who allowed him to go up on the 
bridge. We landed and returned to the hotel. I 

dined with the E s. The gentlemen went to the 

play. Ely made acquaintance with Mr. H ^ Lord 

S ■ ' s brother. Captain H , a very clever, agree- 
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able man, a naval officer, a brother of Lord H , 

and a Mr. B . 

December 8, Sunday. — We went by steamer to the 
entrance of the Black Sea. The morning was lovely. 
We were anxious to go on the bridge to sit on the 
little seats by the paddle-boxes, but no gentlemen are 
allowed to be there, till the vessel has passed the 
Sultan's Palace. Ely and the gentlemen went later, 
but I was kept in the cabin till we neared the " Sweet 
Waters of Asia," a beautiful spot. Then the captain 
relented, and allowed me to come up. The sail was 
glorious, and the eye was never tired gazing on the 
charming scenery. We passed many pretty villas, one 
belonging to Fuad Pacha, a palace belonging to the 
Viceroy given to him by the Sultan, beautiful gardens 
and kiosks, the two forts, one on the European, and the 
other on ^the Asiatic side of the river. The air was 
very pleasant, and the day splendid, but one ought to 
see the Bosphorus in May when the trees are in full 
foliage; it is then in all its beauty. The little 
sea-gulls, called "les ames damn6es," flitted about, 
uttering a shrill cry ; never still a moment. They are 
said to be the spirits of those who have been thrown 
into the Bosphorus. The Turks threw their women, 
when faithless to them, tied up in sacks into this 
strait. Lord Byron in the * Giaour ' has a description 
of this, beginning — 

" Yes, Leila sleeps beneath the wave." 

We reached Therapia, and passed Lord Stratford 
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de Eedcliffe's villa situated in a pretty garden. 
Finding another steamer that was going on further, we 
changed, and steamed on to a little village, where we 
got out and climbed a high hill, from which we had a 
splendid view of the Black Sea, and the entrance to it. 
The sea was quite calm, with not a ripple on it — a few 
white sails flitting about, glistening in the sunshine. 
We sat down on a bank covered with wild thyme, and 
other herbs, to rest and admire the beautiful scene. We 
could see with our glasses the fishermen in their boats 
far beneath us, dragging their nets, and could hear the 
bugles and the military march from the fortress on 
the Asiatic side opposite. We took our luncheon here, 
and lingered as long as we could, admiring the view 
before us, and talking over our future route. 

Eetuming to the village, the gentlemen had coffee 
and pipes, and we set off by the next steamer. We 
coasted along the European side, but just as we were 
off Seraglio Point, a white squall came on, and struck 
our boat. We were at one of the landing places ; all 
the Turks rushed to the side of the vessel. The sea 
rose immensely high, and the caiques were in great 
danger. Several little caiques were swamped ; one was 
run down by a steamer, and all on board drowned. We 
dined at the table-d'hote. The gentlemen went to a 
cafe in the evening. 

Deeemler 9. — We visited the Sultan's Treasury at 
the old Seraglio Point, which had been burnt down. 

We were to meet the E s there, and till they came 

we were shown into a pretty kiosk, beautifully fur- 
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nished, the summer palace of the Sultan's brother, 
looking over the Bosphorus and Scutari. 

They gave us pipes, sherbet, sweetmeats, and cofifee, 
served in beautiful little cups inlaid with precious 
stones. 

We were soon joined by Mr. and Mrs. E , and 

proceeded to see the Treasury, which contains some 
beautiftd old weapons, embroidered cloths, strings of 
pearls, imcut emeralds, and other precious stones, and 
a good deal of furniture ; a magnificent modern throne 
for the Sultan, covered with rose-coloured velvet, em- 
broidered with seed pearls, and heavy with gold ; also, 
an old throne, with a canopy over it, from which hung 
a large ornament containing an immense diamond, 
which must be rather like the sword of Damocles over 
the occupier's head. There were several richly em- 
broidered dre&ses, Persian carpets, and amber mouth- 
pieces for pipes, encrusted with precious stones. 

We then went to see the Library, where they showed 
us as original copy of the * Arabian Nights,' written in 
Arabic, also pictures of all the Sultans, curious from 
the distinguishing dresses; but the faces were all alike, 
the same as those of the old Scottish kings at Holy- 
rood. 

We next visited the Mosque of St. Sophia with 

Mr. B of the Embassy. This mosque is quite 

magnificent in its proportions, but it is not till you 
descend and walk about that you are able to judge 
of its great height, and the splendour of its columns. 
Looking down into this grand edifice from a gallery 
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above, we observed in one part an old imam, or khateb, 
in a low pulpit, expounding the Koran to some veiled 
women and children, who were reclining gracefully on 
their carpets in a semicircle before him. In another 
part a group of men were sitting near a little chapel, 
also listening to the reading of the Koran, all com- 
pletely wrapt in their devotions. Several Turks, with 
their faces turned towards Mecca, were kneeling on 
their carpets. In passing, we took care not to cross 
before them. We left, lost in admiration of the beauty 
of this mosque. We next visited the Mosque of Soli- 
man the Magnificent (Suleimanieh). It is very fine, 
but inferior to St. Sophia. We went also to the 
armoury in an old Byzantine church, in which the 
cross still remains, formed in mosaic in the roof, and 
round it sentences from the Koran are written. We 
walked along the gallery on each side, looking down 
into the church. There is a stone there to which a 
curious superstition is attached. The collection of 
arms of the janissaries, and the series of costi»med 
figures, showing the Turkish dress of all grades, which 
Me next visited, is interesting. We visited also the little 
mosque containing the tomb of Boxelana, the mother of 
Bajazet the Second. 

We were nearly tired by this time, but went to the 
Bazaar to see it before it closed. I dined with Mr. and 

Mrs. E . The gentlemen came in the evening 

with Ely. I met at dinner Mr. A , Mr. B , and 

a few other gentlemen. 

December 10. — The gentlemen went to see the pro- 
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cession of the "white camel," which carries the Sultan's 
presents to Mecca. He starts from the Sultan's palace 
garden in Constantinople, and crosses to Scutari to be 
shown there. His rich caparisons and trappings are 
then taken off, and he starts with a Pacha and all the 
pilgrims for Mecca. They told me that the streets 
were crowded, and all the ladies, veiled and beautifully 
dressed, were out in their little carriages. Ely and 
Mr. R came back much amused. 

I went with Mrs. E to visit Madame Fuad Pacha 

and the ladies of the Harem, We were shown into a 
little room with divans all round it, and left there till 
an old woman came, who made a great many signs 
to us. We waited, and then, after a little, heard the 
rustling of silk, and Madame Cassim, Fuad's daughter- 
in-law, came in, a very handsome woman, a Circassian, 
but not of noble birth. She has very black hair, and 

dark eyebrows and eyelashes, rather like Lady W 

in figure and face, but without her high-bred bearing 
and intellectual expression. She speaks French per- 
fectly, aud is very nice and kind in her manner. 
Madame Fuad came in presently, a fine, clever, dis- 
tinguished looking woman, who must have been very 
handsome in her youth. She has a quick bright eye, 
and is very amiable and agreeable. Unlike her 
daughter-in-law, she does not speak French. 

We had a Turkish breakfast with Madame Cassim, 
who showed us her son, 15 years of age, and her slaves, 
and all her jewels, and played some Arabic airs on 
a musical instrument to us — one of the slaves, an Arab 
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girl, singing the words in a fine contralto voice. We 
then went to take leave of Madame Fuad, who gave us 
some perfumed sticks for burning. 

Our visit was a very interesting one; I had long 
wished to see the interior of a harem, and my curiosity 
was increased after our arrival at Constantinople ; but 
it made me feel sad to see these women shut up, for 
ever cut off from any power or influence, or opportunity 
of doing good to their fellow creatures — so many 
energies lost. Madame Fuad is very generous, but 
she only sends her charity; she can neither visit nor 
judge for herself of the wants of her pensioners. 
Eeturning from our visit to the harem, we saw a white 
camel, and all the smart carriages driving about with 
their pretty occupants, in every variety of coloured 
cloak, from the palest pink, blue, and primrose, to 
dark crimson and blue, with the yashmack covering all, 
their beautiful eyes alone being visible. You can, 
however, distinguish the features pretty well through 
the thin folds of the delicate muslin of the yashmack, 
which they say varies in thickness according to the 
beauty of the wearer. All the ofiScials were driving 
about in uniform, and we passed Fuad Pacha and his 
son returning home. 

I returned to the hotel with a bad headache, and 
had to go to bed instead of to dinner. The gentlemen 
went to the theatre. 

Decernher 11. — About 1 o'clock we drove round 

the old city walls, Ely and Mr. E riding, to see 

^ome old towers and a gateway. A heavy storm of 
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wind and rain came on, and we took refuge at the 
Greek hospital, where we found a very clever, intelligent 
medical gentleman, who showed us all over it. The 
wards are very clean and well kept, both male and 
female wards. The day waa very wet and stormy. 
In the evening the gentlemen went to the French 
Play. 

December 12. — ^Ely and Mr. R went to the Bazaar 

with some English friends, and Dr. C and I went 

in a caique up the Golden Horn, and landed at the 
upper part to see an old cemetery belonging to the 
noble Turkish families. Here is the Mosque of Uap. 
Thence we went to the old castle containing the tomb 
of Belisarius, and then walking back to our caique, we 
rowed to the landing place, and walked over the bridge 
which leads to the steamer for Scutari. Ely soon 
joined us, and we went on board, and crossed over 
to Scutari. There we saw the "Howling Dervishes," 
more curious, but more disagreable than their dancing 
brethren. The chief, an Armenian, dressed in green, 
after the howling had subsided into a mere melancholy 
dirge, stood up, and little children were brought and 
laid upon a cushion before him. He walked over them, 
sometimes once, sometimes oftener. Not a sound was 
uttered. Men also came to be cured of various diseases. 
We were very glad to get away, and the impression 
left on the mind was anything but pleasant. 

We returned to Pera. The gentlemen dined at the 
table-d'h6te, and went to see the "Barbiere" in the 
evening:. I dined at the Embassy with Mrs. E 
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alone. Mr. E. had just gone to dine with the Persian 
Minister. We sat talking by the fire till he returned, 
when we all went to the Eussian Minister's, whose wife 
received us, but was suffering from a bad headache, so 
we only remained an hour, during which several old 
acquaintances came in. When I came home, I found 
that the gentlemen had returned from the Opera. Ely 
had a small supper party, and a very merry one indeed. 
It was a clear, calm night, but we heard that it had 
blown hard at sea for the last few days. 

The English Embassy is a very pretty house, like an 
Italian villa, with a nice garden. I saw a lovely sunset 
from it one evening. 

December 13. — I went to the roof of the house to see 
the view, which I liked better by moonlight, when you 
see the lights glancing about the city. There were 
two fires while we were at Constantinople, one in the 
European quarter, which did great damage. After 
breakfast we all went for the last time to the Bazaar, 
and bought some trifles, then returned for luncheon, 
packing and settling the bills. We were all very sorry 

to leave Constantinople. Mrs. E , Mr. St. J , 

and Mr. B came to bid us good-bye. We had 

enjoyed our week immensely, seeing all we could. Every- 
thing has a character so different to what one has been 
accustomed. Ely delighted in riding up and down 
the steep streets. The horses are quite accustomed to 
climbing. Now and then you run against a portly- 
looking Turk, preceded by his running servants, who 
utter a sharp cry, and use their sticks unmercifully to 
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clear the way before him ; but they never strike the 
dogs which lie in the middle of the road, and which 
only open one feleepy eye, unless it pleases them to get 
up and move out of the way. The food is all cooked 
in the streets, and you see the most savoury messes 
exposed outside the cooks' shops, and tempting water- 
melons and other fruits. These open bazaars are most 
amusing. My chair was hired for the week, and was 
very comfortable, and my bearers devoted to me.. 
They used frequently to quarrel, when, after being 
shaken unmercifully for a few moments, and swayed 
backwards and forwards in the heat of a violent argu- 
ment between the two bearers, I used to find myself 
put down suddenly for them to fight out their quarrel. 
I had to wait the issue of the combat, in which many 
others joined, till suddenly roused by the sight of the 
dragoman, or of the gentlemen returning to look after 
ufi, they seized the poles and trotted off, I feeling the 
storm subsiding by their movements becoming less 
quick and staccato. Then they used to smile at each 
other till another cause of quarrel arose. 

The dogs are a curious institution in Constantinople. 
They have their different quarters, and if one attempts 
to stray into another quarter than his own he is chased 
out, if he wisely take to flight, by the others ; if not, 
he is worried to death. They are grateful and sensible 
of kindness, but savage if provoked. Strange stories 
are told about them. 

We left Misseri^s hotel about 3 o'clock and walked 
down to the port, where we took a boat to the 
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* Taurus/ — the steamer for Smyrna. She was a Danube 
river boat, and should only have been used as such, 
being much too small for the Black Sea br the Mediter- 
ranean. She had just come from the Danube, the last 
boat down; the ice was fast collecting, and she had 
experienced very bad weather in the Black Sea. How- 
ever, we embarked. The evening was lovely, and the 
sunset splendid — our last evening at Constantinople. 
Several friends came to see us off. 

We passed Seraglio Point, and stayed as long as we 
could on deck to see the last of Constantinople. Few 
came to dinner, fortunately the number was not thirteen. 
It was Friday, and the steward stumbled and spilled 
the salt, which raised a merry laugh. We had an 
excellent dinner and were very cheerful, but the wind 
rose more and more, and a nasty sea got up, accom- 
panied with thick fog and rain. The night was a bad 
one; we had to go at half-speed, and even then we 
nearly ran foul of a brig. 

After pitching and tossing all night in the dark, it 
was a relief when the morning came. 

December 14. — At daybreak we found ourselves off 
Sestos (^) and Abydos. The weather had calmed, and 
we had a splendid view of the Straits. Steaming out 
between the old castle in Asia and the other in Europe, 
we stopped to take in some passengers, and leave others 
with their merchandize. The weather continued fine 
all day, and the sail was delightful. We were gradually 
losing sight of Europe, steaming fast to Asia Minor 
past the snowy peaks of Samothrace Q) and Tenedos, (®) 
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and the plains of Troy, where we tried to make out all 
the places celebrated in Homer. 

As we steamed along the fine coast of Asia Minor, 
the fresh breeze and the bright sunshine revived and 

cheered us after our stormy night. Captain L was 

very kind, and made much of Ely, who, he said, was a 
good sailor spoiled. Towards 4 o'clock the sea again 
became very rough, and we had every prospect of 
another bad night, so the Captain anchored under 
shelter of the land for dinner, and until the moon rose, 
which it did at 2 A.M. 

Deeemler 15. — ^After starting, the weather became 
very squally, and, on arriving at Mitylene,^*) the pas- 
sengers, of whom there were many, could not be landed, 
on account of the heavy surf; so they were obliged to 
go on to Smyrna. This often happens, and sometimes 
after returning from Smyrna they are unable to land 
at Mitylene, and make a second trip back to Con* 
stantinople, and then again to Smyrna. Tents, quite 
covered in, are put up for them on deck ; and there 
they remain, the women never appearing. They bring 
all their provisions with them. We travelled with a 
pacha and his harem. I peeped in under the canvas 
covering of the tent, and saw the women and children 
lying huddled together, like so many bundles of 
coloured shawls ; now and then a pale handsome face, 
or a large pair of laughing baby eyes appearing. 
Meanwhile the lord of the harem sat cross-legged on 
his square piece of carpet smoking gravely. 

We had not proceeded far when we began to suffer 
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from the gale that was blowing. The ship creaked, 
rolled, and pitched; one could rest neither on one 
side nor the other. I was glad when day dawned. The 
* Taurus ' was too small, and not fitted for such heavy 
seas, the Captain said, but she worked well. We could 
see snow on all the mountains, and the day was very 
cold. 

About 11 A.M. we reached Smyrna, (^®) [and, after 

breakfast, dressed and went ashore with Count B , 

the French consul, who came on board the * Taurus ' to 
meet me. He is an old friend, a brother of Madame 
Walewski, and was several years in England whilst 
Walewski was Minister there. He walked with us to 
see the Bazaar, and then to call and leave some letters 
with Mr. Cumbertach, the English consul. While 
walking we met the English clergyman and his wife. 

Taking the train to ' ^ Count B showed us 

several pretty villas and gardens, and procured us 
some flowers. We afterwards went to his house to 

dinner. Madame B received us very kindly, and 

showed me her little boy. There was a large party. 
They said it was the first dinner-party they had given 
since their house was burnt down and rebuilt. Count 

B had arranged for the boat from the ' Eriden,' 

our new steamer, to come for us to the little steps 
near his house. After a very pleasant evening, the 
boat put us on board the 'Eriden,' bound for Alex- 
andria. I was very tired, and glad to get on board 
and to bed. 

December 16. — We landed early and walked to the 
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Bazaars, where we bargained for some pipes and car- 
pets ; but the prices were enormous, and we went on. 
This Bazaar was the first Oriental one we had seen. It 
was an extraordinary scene. Heaps of Persian carpets, 
rich shawls in profusion, pipes, and endless articles 
from the East, were lying scattered about. We went 
all over the Bazaar, but our progress was much im- 
peded by long strings of camels, which took up the 
whole street, and the passages between the shops are 
very narrow. We next visited the Caravan Bridge, on 
our way meeting a procession of camels coming in to 
unload. A caravan had arrived that morning with 
shawls and carpets from Persia. A donkey always 
precedes the camels, which walk slowly one after 
another. We soon reached the bridge, and were re- 
warded for our hot walk by the strange and picturesque 
scene which met our eyes. The camels were lying 
down during the process of unloading; some of the 
drivers engaged in pitching the tents, and others lying 
about resting themselves. Handsome arms and rich 
cloths were spread about in all directions, and in great 
confusion. 

Returning to the town, Ely and Mr. E went 

again about their pipes. Dr. and I called on 

the English consul, and went to the bookseller's to get 
some books for Ely. We subsequently called at Comte 
B— — 's, and saw him and the Comtesse, The Comte 
kindly gave me a Persian rug, and, after taking leave 
of his wife, we started for the steamer. The Comte 
came on board, and introduced us to the Captain of the 
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* Eriden,' after which we took leave of our kind friend 
who had made Smyrna so agreeable to us. 

We sailed for Ehodes at half-past 12. The ' Eriden/ 
was extremely comfortable, and the Captain pleasant, 
good-natured, and very gentlemanlike. On board were 
a French gentleman, going to Alexandria, having an 
appointment in the Post-Office; two young French- 
men, who are travelling; an agent of the Compagnie 
Imp^riale, to which the 'Eriden' belongs, and a few 
others. The deck passengers included four Arab women, 
who have a kind of tent on deck in which they live, 
and a great many Arabs, Turks, and Syrians, lying 
about on mattresses and sheep-skins on the deck, penned 
off like sheep, with their working implements near 
them : a great many were pilgrims, going to join the 
caravans to Mecca. Their dresses were picturesque, 
and they lay and slept all day, only rousing themselves 
to perform their devotions or to eat. We sat on deck 
all day and read. The weather was calm, but cold, 
the mountains being covered with snow. We coasted 
nearly the whole day, passing Ohio (Scio) and Samos. 
Patmos looked lovely in the south, with a soft warm 
tint thrown over it by the sun, which was setting in 
golden splendour. Steaming all night, we passed 
Leros, Ealymna, and other islands. 

December 17. — At 11 a.m. we reached Ehodes, (") 
and, having but four hours to pass on shore, started at 
once to visit the fortifications aa:id.the remains of the 
old town and the " Street of the Knights." We took 
a little refreshment with us to save time, and returned 
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about 4 o'clock to the steamer, which sailed soon 
after. At haK-past 5 we dined; then the gentlemen 
went on deck to smoke, and at intervals the wife of 
the postmaster played on the piano, and Monsieur 
C sang. This was the general course of our even- 
ings whilst we were on board this vessel. We took tea 
at 8, and sometimes I played a game of patience with 
Ely or the Captain, or we wrote letters or read — then 
to bed. But many a rough night we experienced on 
board the ' Eriden.' She was a screw steamer, and her 
long cables made a fearful grinding noise all night 
long. Ely had made acquaintance with the French 
gentlemen, whom he liked extremely, and in the 
evening they were very merry together, smoking and 
talking, and the time wore pleasantly on. 

December 18. — We steamed along the shores of Asia 
Minor — the scenery very pretty, and the air delightful. 
The weather, too, was very fine. We perceived the 
remains of an old Koman aqueduct, and of a Turkish 
town, now quite deserted, owing, it is believed, to an 
earthquake. No other signs of habitations are to be 
seen on the wild and unproductive mountains of these 
regions, which are of a rich glowing colour from the 
sand and rocks. You can see no vegetation, except 
a few stunted shrubs and trees. Each day on ship- 
board was very much like its predecessor, chiefly passed 
in sitting on deck and reading. Some of the passengers 
were rather uncomfortable from the continued rolling 
of the vessel. 

Decernber 19. — We had anchored for the night at 
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Mersina, and we set out early to ride to some ruins 

about six miles oflF. Ely, Mr. E , and the two 

French gentlemen, started on donkeys through the 
town and bazaar, and we rode along the sea-shore for a 
little time. Then the French gentlemen and Ely dis- 
mounted and went shooting. Dr. C and myself 

rode on over a long plain, swampy in some places and 
sandy in others, over a high stone ridge, through myrtle- 
shrubs and other fragrant plants, and over ground 
covered with wild thyme. 

Following the gentlemen, who did not shoot any- 
thing, we had, after a time, to descend upon the sands 
close to the sea. We could now see the ruins dis- 
tinctly, though at a distance, standing out clearly 
defined against the blue sky, and the figures of Ely and 
his friends nearer to us. These were suddenly lost to 
our view, and we feared we had missed them; but, 
after struggling along the sand for half a mile farther, 
on turning a comer, we found them all seated round a 
well, with their luncheon spread before them. They 
made room for us, and we were all very merry indeed ; 
but we had soon to break up our little picnic and 
return. The gentlemen resumed their shooting, but 
without success. We rode back to the town, having 
enjoyed our day immensely, the gentlemen careering 
on' in front. Sometimes the mud and swamps were 
so deep that the little horses could hardly keep their 
feet. 

We reached the town too soon to go on board, on 
account of the embarkation of some bales of cotton. 
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Ely stood by me, but, being very tired, ran off with 

B for some sherbet or raki, and I waited, sitting on 

a bale of cotton, till he returned, and then we all started 
for the *Eridan.' The Captain came on board soon 
after us, having had very good sport, woodcock shooting. 
The small town of Mersina derives its only importance 
from being the port whence wool, silks, and other pro- 
ductions, are shipped to different parts of the world. It 
is called the Port of Tarsus. 

Deeember 20. — We anchored at Alexandretta. Q^) Her 
Majesty's ship * Cruiser,' a screw gun-vessel. Commander 

Singer, was in the harbour. Ely, Dr. C , and I 

landed, and walked about three miles along the sea- 
shore, through thickets of myrtles and pines, till we 
came to a stream which we could not get across. There 
we found a boat from the * Cruiser' taking in fresh 
water. A young midshipman was in command of the 
crew, some of whom were working at the pumps. The 
others had made a large fire of fresh myrtle-boughs, 
which gave out a fragrant perfume. The sailors kindly 
made us a bridge across the stream, and the young 
officer directed ug where to go in order to avoid the 
swamps, which lay between us and the beautiful moun- 
tains which we longed to explore. But we retraced 
our steps, and finding a solitary palm-tree, we sat under 
it and had our luncheon. The day was warm, and the 
air quite delightful, but the walk back to the town was 
long, and we had to ford another stream. An Arab 

woman carried me across, and B carried the rest 

of the party. We passed through the Bazaar, where 
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I bought some Arab cloth, and tasted some raki, which 
was very bad, and then we returned to the ship. 

These days on shore are very refreshing, and the 
scenery is very fine. As we were leaving we saw the 
^ Cruiser ' under weigh. The night looked stormy, and 
the wind was rising. Her anchorage was not very 
good, so she steamed to the other side of the bay. 

We saw a great many camels at Alexandretta, which 
is the place of embarkation from Aleppo. Goods are 
also disembarked here for that town on the shore, 
where no end of picturesque groups of camels and their 
drivers are to be seen ; besides women washing clothes 
in the river that flows into the sea here, and men 
dressed in all sorts of costumes galloping their beautiful 
little Arab horses across the sands. Alexandretta is 
said to be very unwholesome from the swamps which 
surround it. 

December 21. — A heavy gale and a rough sea all 
night. I was so knocked up this morning from sick- 
ness and want of sleep, that I could not accompany the 
gentlemen on shore at Latakia (Lattakieh), which 
they reported to be a small dirty town. It is the 
ancient Laodicea, mentioned in St. Paul's Epistle. 
They visited an interesting tomb in the town, of un- 
certain date and origin. It is in the form of a square, 
with a large arched entrance, now walled in on each 
side, surmoimted by stone-work of a different age, on 
which are carvings of Eoman cuirasses and other arms. 
The lower part is said to be Syro-Phoenician. Granite 
columns abound in the streets. In one there are some 
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upright columns, forming the facade of a Greek temple, 
their capitals being destroyed. The best tobacco in 
the Levant comes from Lattakieh. 

The captain walked up and down the deck with me, 
rather impatient because the bags did not come off, 
and his passengers did not return. He said that he 
should not reach Tripoli before sunset, in which case 
we could not land, as the Turks will not allow any one 
to come on shore after sunset. He kept looking at his 
watch, and then at the little harbour. At last we saw 
two boats put off, and when all the passengers had come 
on board, we sailed at once and steamed all day close 
to the coast of Syria. 

We reached Tripoli just at sunset, but too late to 
land. There were a good many vessels in the harbour, 
including two other Austrian Lloyds steamers and an 
English frigate. Tripoli is situated on the river Ka- 
dissat, which issues from the Lebanon. At its source 
are the ruins of the castle built by Eaymond of Tou- 
louse, in the twelfth century. To the west of the town 
is a large plain, which extends out into the sea : there 
are some picturesque-looking houses on it. In the 
time of the Crusades the town is said to have stood on 
this promontory; but we were not able to land and 
visit the ruins, said to be on the shore. Numbers of 
fruit-gardens are to be found here, containing orange, 
lemon, and apricot trees. The Arabs say there was an 
old library here which the Crusaders destroyed. 

December 22. — Steaming from Tripoli all night with 
a fresh breeze and much motion, we reached Beyrout 

F 2 
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at 6 A.M. We breakfasted on board and landed, putting 
up at the Hotel Belle- Vue, overlooking the harbour, 
with, as the name of the house promised, a pretty view. 
We had some wine and bread, butter and eggs, and 
then walked to see the Bazaar till half-past 10 o'clock, 

when Dr. C and I went to the English church. 

We were too early for the service, and sat down to 
wait. A school of young girls, bright and happy- 
looking, passed us and went into a house next the 
church. They presently came running out, and looking 
shyly at us, invited us in to see their school, which is 
one of those founded by the American missionaries. 
We went all over the place, and found it very clean 
and admirably kept. They teach the Maronite children 
French, English, and Arabic. The girls speak and 
write English and work sums in the same language. 
They look very happy, and the dormitories are very 
clean and well ventilated. In the school-room the 
same geographical maps were hung up as we use in 
our country schools at home. The wife of the superin- 
tendent, a pretty ladylike woman, showed us all over 
the establishment and gave us coffee. 

We then went into the church, and remained there 
an hour. The service was according to the Presby- 
terian mode, but short. Keturning to the hotel, we 
found the table-d'hote breakfast going on, and joined 

Ely and Mr. K . After that, about 2 o'clock, we 

took ponies and rode to the pines of Beyrout, where 
there is a small khan. We saw some excellent Arab 
horsemanship, and the game which is called Throwing 
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the Jereed. The pines are planted in the sand, and 
there is a large open space before them, where the 
horsemanship takes place. The cavass of Mr. Waleschi 
was the best rider. The scene was very amusing. 
Before us was a fine view of the hills and the road to 
Damascus. The mountains of Lebanon are visible 
from here. 

After spending an hour or two very pleasantly, we 

returned straight to the town, but Ely and Mr. E 

cantered along the sandy road that leads to Jerusalem. 
Here we bade adieu to our two French friends, who 
left the * Eridan ' to go to Damascus. The women at 
Beyrout are the prettiest I have yet seen in Syria, and 
so graceful, that I longed for the power to portray 
them. We arrived on board in time for dinner. 

December 28. — We reached Jaffa (^^) this morning. It 
was oppressively hot, and the wind was unsettled, having 
changed several times. There was every sign of bad 
weather, and the captain advised us not to go on shore ; 
but finding we intended doing so, he warned us to return 
by a certain hour, as the egress from the harbour is 
difficult — so, indeed, is the landing. You have a long 
way to pull, and then to wait for the heavy long waves 
to carry you in. The entrance to the harbour is between 
two rocks, over which the waves break. It looked very 
difficult, but a large wave carried us in easily. We 
landed in smooth water and walked to a beautiful 
garden of orange-trees of every size and age, and on 
paying a small sum were allowed to pull as many 
oranges and lemons as we pleased. The air was heavy 
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with perfume from the orange and lemon blossoms. 
After a pleasant half-hour spent here, we returned 
through the Bazaar and bought some sugar-cane which 

Dr. C kindly cut for me. The juice is very cooling 

and refreshing to the mouth. Ely and Mr. E went 

to seek for pipes, which are very good here. We then 
walked to see Simon the Tanner's house, and the well 
near it. We tasted the water, which was fresh and 
pure. It was now time to return to the harbour. Dr, 

C gave up some despatches he had to the English 

consul, whom we met on our way to the boat. These 
despatches had been forgotten at Beyrout. On arriving 
at the shore some of our party were missing, and we 
waited some time, the boatmen pointing to the sky and 
warning us that we had no time to lose, if we wished to 
return to the steamer. The wind was rising and the 
waves coming in and dashing their foam against the 
rocks. The boatmen crowded round us, chattering and 
screaming, and we were very glad when the stragglers 
appeared and we could put off, which we did at once. 
After a long wet row of more than half an hour, we 
reached the steamer. The captain looked rather grave, 
and said we had not come back a minute too soon ; and 
we found it was too true, for the wind now. blew very 
fresh and the sea was becoming very wild. 

During dinner, and after, the wind rose more and 
more, and we had a bad night ; there was no chance of 
sleeping. The ship groaned and creaked, and tossed 
about all night. The doctor on board the ship had to 
move his quarters, the noise of the screw being so great 
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that he could not sleep. Every one suffered more or 
less, and there were very few at breakfast next morning. 
The captain never left the deck all night, and said he 
feared the gale was not yet over, but that we should 
still suffer from its violence. 
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riHRISTMAS EVK — After our bad night I 

rejoiced to hear that we were in sight of land. 

We reached Port Said Q) about 9 o'clock. I was too 

unwell to go on shore, but Ely and Mr. E went 

and visited the works. Coming into the harbour, and 
going out also, we saw the immense sea-wall, built by 
Monsieur Lesseps, and the canal which is in progress 
of being made to Suez. 

About 4 o'clock several ladies came on board to see 
the captain ; his brother had spent the day with him. 
An Arab sheikh came also. They tried to persuade 
him to remain all night for some races and festivities 
that were to be given next day ; but he seemed anxious 
to get on, and we sailed at 5 o'clock P.M., having day- 
light to get over the bar. Going out we carried away 
one of the spars of a little ship that was coming in. 
Just before we started, some French navvies came on 
board to take leave of two comrades who were going to 
Alexandria. They all stood in a circle and sang a 
pretty French chorus. We took in here a great many 
passengers and a very large number of sheep; also 
some beautiful birds, quite white except some pink 
feathers in their wings. We had calm weather till we 
came into the open sea near Kosetta, and then we felt 
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the full influence of the gale. It blew worse than 
the night before, and the sea was very grand when 
morning dawned. The captain told me he had seldom 
seen it rougher. The ship reeled and tossed about, 
and one longed for one minute's respite. The land 
is so low that you do not see the shore till you are 
close in. 

I was only too thankfnl when we steered into harbour, 
where I felt there would be a little rest and quiet. The 
harbour was full of steamers, and we had some difficulty 
in steering our way among them to our anchorage. 
We were much behind our time. 

It was 1 o'clock on Ghridmaz Day when we cast 
anchor at Alexandria. (^) 

December 25. — Captain Commerell, of Her Majesty's 
frigate, the * Terrible,' came on board the moment we 
anchored and kindly took us ashore, for it was very 
rough, even in the harbour. We went to Abbott's Hotel. 
We arrived too late for service, and only took a drive 
to see Lake Mareotis and the canals, and walked in a 
public garden full of flowers — ^the night-blowing cistus 
with its snow-white blossoms, and a beautiful plant 
with red ones. Palm-trees and the graceful acacia are 
in abundance in all the gardens about Alexandria. 

December 26. — We drove to see Pompey's Pillar and 
the obelisks, and to the catacombs, which are very 
curious. They are situated on the sea-shore, and we 
had to climb over the rocks to see them. In the evening 
we went to the theatre to see an Italian play, which 
was not very well given. Mr. E went on board 
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the ' Terrible ' to a ball given by Captain Commerell 
and the officers to the English at Alexandria. 

Deeember 27. — We left Alexandria at 8'30 a.m. for 
Cairo. The railway crosses the Bosetta branch of the 
Nile at Kafr-Zayat, and continues through the Delta 
by Tantah to the Damietta branch, and thence to 
Kalioub and Cairo. The track was very pretty part of 
the way, runnijig along the banks of the Lake Mareotis. (^ 
Further on we saw the first Egyptian village, a collec- 
tion of mud-huts, and a minaret towering up amongst 
them. In some parts the fields were green, with a soft 
tender shade, very refreshing to the eye.. Slowly wend- 
ing their way along the fields were long files of camels, 
which merely turned their heads majestically to look at 
us, without starting or showing any feeling of alarm at 
the rushing noise and smoke of the engine. We reached 
Cairo at 1 o'clock, and at the station met Colonel S— , 
who kindly took us to Shepherd's Hotel, round which 
were collected numbers of donkeys and ragged little 
Arab boys. After luncheon we drove to see the town. 
At the citadel we visited the mosque, which was hung 
with lamps and prepared for the Bamadan. (*) It was 
very fine, but not to be compared to those at Constan- 
tinople. We also saw the Pacha's harem, with a garden, 
which is very well kept* Close to the garden is shown 
the place where Emir Bey escaped during the celebrated 
massacre of the Memlooks, by leaping his horse over a 
gap in the then dilapidated wall. A large mound of 
rubbish broke his fall, and he escaped, but his horse 
was killed. The view from the citadel towards the 
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Pyramids is magnificent. It was simset, and they stood 
out in strong relief against the red sky ; the Nile looked 
like a silver band in the far distance. 

We remained in Cairo the next two days, Saturday 

and Sunday, during which Ely and Dr. C were 

very busy making preparations for the Nile voyage. 
I was too unwell to go out — bitten to death by the 
mosquitos, and suflFering from the effects of fatigue and 
a cold I caught at Alexandria. 

Monday, December 30. — The Viceroy kindly gave us 
a steamer, the * Sheeb-re-Keat,' to take us up to the 
first cataract, and as it was all ready and waiting for us 
at Boulak, we sent our luggage on board, and embarked 
ourselves at 4 p.m. Before everything was settled it 
became too late to start, so we remained at Boulak, (^) 
the port of Cairo, that night. The evening was lovely, 
and we stayed on deck till the moon set. 

December 31. — At daybreak we came on deck to wit- 
ness our departure from Boulak on our Nile trip, and 
to see the sunrise, which was bright and clear. The 
Pyramids looked grand in the splendour of the morning 
rays ; not a cloud in the sky, and the air delightfully 
fresh and pure. We steamed on, passing the palaces 
and minarets of Cairo, and the Nilometer on the 
island of Boda. Ali Bey, who is with us, has promised 
to show us the Nilometer at Cairo on our return. 

In the island of Boda, opposite Old Cairo, is the 
present Mekkyar or Nilometer, attributed to Caliph 
Soleyman, a.d. 714, or to Caliph El Motowakil in 833. 
The first Nilometer is supposed to have stood at Mem- 
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phis. In the time of the Ptolemies a Nilometer stood 
at Eilethyas also, 50 miles beyond Thebes. The stair- 
case and ruins of a Nilometer exist on the island of 
Elephantine. A moveable Nilometer was preserved 
till the time of Constantino in the Temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria. 

We steamed past several villages in the flat country 
near Cairo. At a distance more pyramids are seen, 
and old ruins, but there is nothing on the banks of any 
note tin you reach Benisooef. (^) Here we remained 
for the night. We had passed several dahabiehs, but 
not those we were in search of, as we had letters to 
deliver to some English friends. We took a walk on 
shore, which was very refreshing. 

Wednesday^ January 1, 1868, New Year's Bay, — We 
started at sunrise, and on pur way up the river we 

passed Captain and Mrs. S in their dahabieh. 

They stopped and came on board to see us, and we all 

stayed for the night at Golosaneh. There Sir H 

and Lady W , and another party, arrived in the 

course of the evening in their dahabiehs. We took a 
long ride with Ali Bey through beautiful green 
meadows, some of them bean-fields whose flowers per- 
fumed the air, to an Egyptian village, where we saw 
the walls and defences they raise to save themselves 
during the inundations. We returned to the steamer 
in time for dinner. 

This was New Year's Day, 1868 ! We thought of 
all our absent friends — of some with tender love and 
great anxiety. But the same great Power is over us 
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all, and God's mercy is great and boundless. We 
know that all that happens to us is right and His will, 
and that our trials are hidden blessings ; but one feels 
at the beginning of a new year a sensation of awe and 
anxiety; one recollects the faults, the many short- 
comings, of the past year, and the great mercy that 
spared us to live through it, and laid so few trials upon 
us; and one's heart aches for the sorrows and trials 
of others, and for the loss of dear friends who never can 
be replaced. 

January 2. — ^We towed Captain S 's dahabieh 

up to Minieh, Q but, having to coal, we remained there 
all day, visiting a sugar manufactory and the Viceroy's 
Palace. In the afternoon we went to the bazaars, but 
found nothing worth buying. We saw over the door- 
way of a mosque, which we passed on the way to our 
boat, a few fragments of Eoman-Greek architecture, 
and within some granite and marble columns, some 
with Corinthian capitals. 

January 3. — ^We left IVIinieh at 7 o'clock this 
morning, and at 9 reached Beni Hassan, (®) where we 
breakfasted. Going on shore we rode on nice little 
horses to see the caves. At first our course lay 
through cultivated fields, but we soon found ourselves 
riding on the desert sand. The caves or tombs are 
about three miles from the shore, in a cliff or wall of 
limestone rock. There are thirty holes or tombs of the 
children of Hassan, a wild Arab tribe. On the first 
only the hieroglyphics are carved, but on all the others 
they are painted ; and the columns are stained a red 
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colour to represent granite. The paintings represent 
men engaged in various trades, and agricultural and 
hunting pursuits. Over the door of one of the tombs 
the name of King Osirtasen I. is engraved. Some of 
the paintings represent men dragging a net with fish ; 
others, hunters pursuing wild animals of the desert, and 
transfixing them with stone-tipped arrows ; some repre- 
sent women playing on musical instruments or engaged 
in cooking and kneading the bread. The most inter- 
esting caves are those in which there are columns, 
formed by the stalks of four water-plants bound to- 
gether and surmounted by a capital in the shape of a 
lotus or papyrus bud. There are also representations 
of cranes. These tombs are supposed to be the burial 
places of the Nomarchs, or provincial governors of 
Egypt. In the hieroglyphical inscription in one of these 
tombs, mention is made of Osirtasen I. and IL, and of 
the two intervening kings also, and of an older 
Pharaoh, Sohofo or Soyphis, of the 3rd Dynasty. The 
Osirtasens in whose time these tombs, which are 
among the oldest monuments of Egypt, were excavated, 
lived long before the age of Joseph. 

From these tombs we went to some on the other 
side of the ruined village of Beni Bassan, which was 
destroyed by Ibrahim Pacha many years ago. You 
enter a ravine of sand, on the right hand of which 
are the rocks containing the tombs. They are not so 
curious, nor ao numerous, as the others, except one, 
which has some beautiful hieroglyphics carved on the 
stone posts of the entrance. Over the door is carved 
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the name of Alexander, son of Alexander the Great. 
This grotto or cave is supposed to be dedicated to 
Hathor, the Egyptian Venus. Another large cave is 
the Speos Artemidos, (•) " the Cave of Diana." Pasht (^°) 
or Bubastis, the Egyptian Diana, is always represented 
with the head of a lioness and the title of Lady of the 
Excavation or Speos. We spent a charming morning 
wandering among the tombs, and Ely shot an owl, a 
beautiful white one with a splendid head. 

We returned to our steamer about 1 o'clock. The 
scenery along the Nile is very fine now, and from the 
rocks above Beni Hassan we had a splendid view of 
the valley of the Nile. You see distinctly the green 
fertile belt on each side of the Nile caused by the 
fertilizing power of the mud deposited there during the 
inundations of the river. The spot where the sandy 
desert begins may be also plainly discerned. Cultiva- 
tion extends farther on the left side of the Nile than 
on the right. 

According to Ali Bey, our guide and protector, the 
variations in the height of the inundations range 
between 18 cubits and 24 cubits, which, each cubit 
being 21-jV inches long, represent 32-iV feet to 42f feet 
English ; the first fails to overflow a large part of the 
land, and is quite insufficient. The last overwhelms 
the whole country, destroys embankments and villages, 
and causes much loss of life. Prosperous harvests and 
general content follow an inundation reaching to 21 or 
22 cubits, 37-H to 39-i?^ feet EngUsh. As the bed of 
the Nile and the flat country of Egypt have risen 
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in the last 1700 years aboat 7 feet, the accounts of the 
old inundations, and the measurements, do not coin- 
cide with the experience of modem times ; the above 
statement gives the average height of the inundation, 
and it is considered that in ancient times it was pro- 
portionably the same. 

We left Beni Hassan at 1 o'clock, and at 5 we 
anchored near Jarf Sarkam, a small village in the 
mountains. Near it in a cave were found some 
mummies of wolves, which were worshipped here. 

Ely and Mr. R started with their guns, Dr. C 

and I, with Hassan our dragoman, accompanied them 
part of the way along the banks of the Nile. In the 
glowing sunset the Nile looked beautiful ; little king- 
fishers were darting about, and the rocks and hills on 
the opposite shore were crimsoned and gilded by the 
rays of the setting sun. Here large rough rocks rise 
close to the river, with only a narrow strip of soft 
green verdure between them and the Nile. We saw 
the fires beginning to be lighted in the village. As it 
was " Bamadan," the people only eat after sunset, and 
before sunrise in the morning. Hassan confessed to 
being very hungry, but remarked that he could bear it 
as the weather was cold. We sent him back, however, 
and wandered on to the village. Looking over the low 
mud walls we saw a woman sitting before a large fire, 
beating flax, and farther on a party grouped round 
another fire at «upper. We delayed a little time 
admiring some palm trees, and then continued our 
walk. Hoping to find a way through the town we 
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followed a camel and his driver, but they suddenly 
disappeared through a door in the wall, and we had to 
retrace our steps till we found a guide who showed us 
the way to the Nile. There we met the rest of the 
party, who had seen no game and had returned rather 
disappointed. The evening was so calm and so warm 
that we remained on deck playing at whist till 10 
o'clock. The mornings and evenings on the Nile are 
generally very cold, and one requires plenty of warm 
clothing. 

January 4. — I awoke early and witnessed a splendid 
sunrise, of which nothing could exceed the beauty. 
The cloudless sky first becomes a little light, and 
then in one part soft colours, from the palest lilac 
to the softest rose tint follow each other deepening and 
deepening till rose and gold blend into one magnificent, 
dazzling crimson, and then the sun rises like a globe 
of fire from behind the hills, and for a few moments all 
is lighted up with the brightest tints. The water 
of the Nile is very white, and quite delicious. The 
current is very strong, and the river broad and 
winding. 

I soon heard them moving on deck, the fires were 
lighted, and we got under weigh, and left Jarf Sarkam 
at 8 o'clock. We got upon a sandbank occasionally, 
but the bed of the Nile is quite sandy, without rocks, 
till you get to within an hour of Assouan, so there is 
no danger. Sometimes vessels coming down and going 
at full speed run upon a sandbank and remain there 
two or three days. Ali Bey says our captain or Eeis 
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will never say when he will arrive, or where he will 
stop for the night. When asked^ he always answers 
" God knows," « If God will allow us." Ali Bey has to 
arrange the course of the vessel himself. 

We reached Siout at half-past 2 o'clock. Ali Bey and 
I landed for a walk, but it was too hot, and we 
returned to the steamer, waiting on the bank till our 
donkeys came, and amusing ourselves by watching the 
little Arab boys and girls bringing baskets of coals on 
their heads for the steamer. They are all of a clear 
brown colour, some with very little, if any, clothing. 
They were very merry, laughing and running about. 
They receive two piastres a day for their labour. Ali 
Bey says they live upon bread and a bad sort of cheese, 
and suck long pieces of sugar cane. 

Ely heard of some pigeons, and went in pursuit of 
them with Mr. E ; Ali Bey and Dr. C accom- 
panied me to the town. We had donkeys; mine, a 
beautiful white one, had just returned from Mecca. 
After an hour's ride along a causeway shaded by acacias 
and mimosas, and through fresh green fields, we reached 
the foot of the mountain where the caves and tombs 
are. Biding up to the first, we dismounted and went 
in. This mountain is part of the Libyan chain which 
rises out of the desert. The caves are cut in the lime- 
stone rock, and are very ancient, some bearing the 
names of kings belonging to very remote dynasties. 
The view from the large one, Staht Autar, is very fine, 
commanding the town and the green plain; but the 
view from the top of the hill is still more interesting, 
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as from thence you see the Libyan desert, and the 
distinct line or boundary where vegetation ceases and 
the desert begins. You can see the windings of the 
Nile for a great distance. In the large grotto there 
are some sculptures representing men bringing offerings. 
The heads are beautifully distinct, and one had a very 
fine profile, with a straight nose and thin lips. There 
were some sculptures of women also (smaller figures) 
smelling the lotus flower. (") The ceiling is much 
blackened, but the frescoes on it, a kind of Arabesque 
pattern, resembling Grecian tracery, are very good. 
They gave us candles, and we crept into a low, narrow 
passage which led to a vaulted chamber full of bones, 
among which we found one skull. In the smaller caves 
in the mountains are the remains of wolf mummies, the 
wolf having been the sacred animal of the place. With 
the name given to the town by the Greeks, the coins 
of the Lycopolite nome have also a figure of a wolf on 
their reverse, together with the word Lyco. 

The tombs are arranged in successive tiers up the 
mountain. Some of the small caves are narrow, and 
slope gradually as if to allow the cofiSns to slide into 
them. These tombs were once the abode of persecuted 
Christians who retired here for shelter, and, in some 
cases, for solitude. After visiting the grottoes, a hot 
walk brought us down the hill, at the foot of which, 
on the edge of the desert, and, indeed, partly built 
on the sand, is the modem cemetery. The upper 
part of some of the tombs, those of sheikhs, and the 
little mosques, are painted white, and the cemetery is 
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very pretty. Across the Libyan desert from here, 
caravans go to Africa ; it takes them four months to 
perform the journey, resting at the Great Oasis Q^) on 
their way to or from DarfAr. The sun having set 
before we left the cemetery, our donkey-boys scampered 
away to get water to drink, the hour of fasting being 
over, and returned with large pieces of sugar-cane in 
their hands. We rode through the town, which is 
large, and built upon the ruins of the ancient Lycopolis. 
It is the residence of the Governor of Upper Egypt, 
and contains about 20,000 inhabitants. Ali Bey, who 
is with us, was once Governor here, and is much re- 
gretted, as he was very popular. We rode through 
the bazaars, which were closed so far as regarded 
buying and selling. But it was a wild and curious 
scene — ^all the inhabitants sitting before their shops, 
cooking and eating their suppers. Ali Bey told me 
that the Egyptians and Arabs are always more 
quarrelsome during the fast than at any other time, 
as they are forbidden even to smoke. 

We returned to the steamer by moonlight. My 
Mecca donkey was very troublesome, going back, 
braying, and fighting with the others. His pilgrim- 
age had not improved his temper. 

Ely and Mr. K had killed some pigeons, but 

had seen no other game. A dahabieh was anchored 

near us, belonging to Mr. B . We spent our 

evening on deck. The Nile was very high, and the 
stream ran fast all night, and lulled us to sleep by 
the gentle murmur of its waters. 
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Sunday, January 5.— We started early, but got on 
two sandbanks before breakfast. During the morning 
we passed two or three Coptic villages and two 
dahabiehs, one Austrian and the other American. We 
had prayers at 11 o'clock, reading afterwards one of 
Dean Stanley's sermons, preached during his tour in 
the Holy Land with the Prince of Wales. After 
luncheon, our coals running short, we stopped at 
Sohag Q^) (or Sohaj) instead of Akhmim, which we all 
regretted, as the latter is an old Coptic town, and has 
some fine churches and other remains in it. However, 
when it became cooler, we landed, and walked through 
the town, and as far as the canal which runs from 
Siout to Sohag. After dinner we walked under the 
palm-trees. The air was fresh and cool, and the moon 
shed her soft radiance through the dark foliage. We 
were followed by a crowd of beggars and boys. One 
amused himself by dancing on in front of Ely, uttering 
hideous cries and turning somersaults, till Ely pursued 
him and frightened him away. 

January 6. — We started early this momiag, but 
after leaving Akhmim(") we got upon a sandbank, and 
it was some time before we got off again. . We stopped 
at 12 o'clock, and in half-an-hour set out on donkeys 
to visit the ruins of Abydos. Ely went on foot pigeon- 
shooting. He joined us later among the ruins, having 
shot five brace and a half.* Our road lay through 

* Pigeons abound in aU the viUages and temples. The Egyptians 
never kiQ them, and are very angry when any strangers do so. In 
the temples, also, bats are sometimes found in great numbers. Hie 
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green fields, which, with the hot sun above us, were 
most refreshing to the eye. At the side of each 
donkey ran an Arab. An hour and a half s riding 
brought us to the ruined Temple of Abydos, (^*) behind 
which the desert stretches far away. Before reaching 
the ruins we passed under groves of palm-trees. 

These ruins date from the time of Sethi or Sethos I., 
and his son the great Bameses. Both Memphis and 
Abydos are mentioned as being the supposed burial- 
place of Osiris. The ruins are very fine. This Temple of 
Osiris(^*)was built by the father of Bameses the Great, 
and finished by the latter monarch 1322 b.o. Till the 
last five years the sand of the desert had encroached 
on the temple and nearly buried it. You descend a 
little and find yourself in the hall of the temple, with 
rows of beautiful columns on each side. In the centre 
is a long open space, from which several rooms diverge. 
In one is the hawk-headed king with some female 
figures kneeling and presenting offerings. The heads 
and attitudes of these women are most graceful, and 
their features very fine. In another passage is the 
celebrated " Tablet of Abydos," (") or list of the kings. 
It is in perfect preservation, and is most delicately cut. 
In one chamber is the figure of a man holding a lasso, 
which he is going to throw at a bull. The figure of the 
bull is full of life. The paintings on the walls are still 
quite fresh, and we wandered through the ruins finding 

bat is found in the paintings of Beni Hassan. It was not sacred, nor 
ever embalmed, and the ancient Egyptians classed it among birds. 
Egypt produces several species of large size. 
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something new to admire every moment. Our Arabs 
stood grouped in picturesque attitudes — sitting cross- 
legged or leaning against the pillars. When Ely joined 
us we had luncheon in a corner of the great hall, and 
then we wandered once more through the temple to 
take a parting look, and lingered on till the Effendi 
warned us that it was time to start. The stone, or 
stucco, in some places, is quite soft and silky, and 
retains the paintings well. 

From this temple we rode to Alepar Temple, (^®) called 
the Palace of Memnon. It is nearly buried in the sand. 
There are many coloured drawings and frescoes in it, 
many columns lie scattered about, and two obelisks, 
broken, but still fine, stand like guardians before the 
entrance. 

The sun was now sinking very low in the heavens, so 
our party closed in, and we set forward on our home- 
ward way, under the escort of the Governor of the town 
and several other persons in authority. The ride home 
was delightful, the fields through which wis passed 
were so fragrant, and the sun cast such a soft rosy light 
on the hills on the other side of the Nile. As the sun 
set, all our Arabs brought water and bread to break 
their long fast, but almost seemed to prefer the luxury 

of their cigars. Mr. E and B left us to 

shoot wild geese, and brought home one bird. We 
soon reached the ship, and took leave of the Governor. 

After dinner, Ely, Dr. C , and I, wandered along 

the bank of the Nile, followed by two Arabs armed 
with spears. Silently they glided after us step by step. 
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A large fire was lighted close to the ship, round which 
several Arabs were stationed as guards, a good many 
robbers being about this place. We were close to an 
island upon which the Effendi told me crocodiles are 
often found ; but we could not see any, the night being 
so dark. 

January 7. — We left Abydos at 7, and steamed 
on delayed by the diflScult navigation owing to the 
sandbanks. About 3 p.m. we reached Denderah, Q^) and, 
landing at once, we mounted donkeys and started for 
the ruins. The Effendi did not go with us, and Ely 
remained for shooting. After a ride of half-an-hour we 
reached the temple. The entrance is sunk in the sand, 
which in some places rises high round the walls. It 
would be impossible by description to do justice to the 
grandeur and beauty of this temple. It is much more 
modern than that at Abydos. The word Tentyris or 
Tentyra, in Coptic Tentore or Tichentore, seems to have 
originated the name. The goddess Hathor, (^) called 
by the Greeks Aphrodite, and by the Eomans Venus, 
was worshipped here. The oldest portion of this temple 
was built by Cleopatra, and its finest parts by Tiberius. 
It appears that the whole was the work of the Ptolemies, 
although the sculptures remained unfinished till the 
reign of Tiberias. Dean Stanley says, "These must 
be the latest sculptures of the iudependent sovereigns 
of Egypt. The interior is filled with the usual ovals 
for the names of kings, now blank, for, before Cleopatra 
had time to fill them, Actium was fought and Egypt 
had passed into the hands of Borne." 
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Tiberius erected the portico, and added many of the 
hieroglyphics. On the exterior wall there are the names 
of the Caesars, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 
The oldest is of Ptolemy Csesarion, son of the cele- 
brated Cleopatra, Her own figure is sculptured on the 
outer wall of the temple, a colossal eflSgy, wearing 
the regal crown of Egypt. But though not wanting 
in majesty and grace, there is no real beauty in 
Cleopatra's face, which is full and fat. A figure of 
a female attendant is much handsomer. Here are 
also the hawk-headed Osiris, and some Eoman warriors. 

Besides the temple to Hathor, there is one to Venus 
and one to Isi8.(^^) In the small Temple of Isis the cow 
is figured, before which the Hindoo soldiers are said to 
have prostrated themselves when our Indian army 
landed in Egypt. We wandered with torches through 
the chambers of the temples, rich in sculptured figures 
and hieroglyphics, but all the faces have been sadly 
mutilated by the Mamelukes. The colours in some 
places are quite fresh. In one room was a small hole 
in the wall through which we crept, and descending a 
few steps we found ourselves in a narrow passage with 
hieroglyphics and carvings on the walls. This led to 
a small narrow room, in which all was well preserved. 
We then climbed up to the roof, passing through 
several rooms with curiously-painted and sculptured 
ceilings, representing a god or goddess, with the sun 
and moon on their knees ; the head being in one corner, 
and the hands and arms extended over the head and 
joining the feet, thus forming a circle. We reached 
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the roof in time to see a beautiful fiery sunset over the 
desert. In the far distance was a black Bedouin en- 
campment, and we could see the flocks returning &om 
the green fields in great numbers. 

We next visited another temple near this ruin, also 
nearly buried in sand. Both here and at the great 
ruin, there is over the doorway a singular representa- 
tion of the sun with its sacred emblem the hawk, 
supported by Isis and Nephthys. (^) These two sister 
goddesses represented the beginning and the end, and 
were commonly introduced in funeral monuments, Isis 
on one side of the deceased, and Nephthys on the 
other. 

On our return to the steamer we found that Ely had 
had capital sport. Crossing to the other side, we 
walked after dinner towards Keneh. (^) Our donkeys 
overtaking us, we rode the rest of the way. The moon 
was bright, and the air soft and mild. We soon reached 
Keneh, and dismounting, went to see them make the 
porous water-jars and bottles, called in Arabic " Zeer " 
and '^Goolleh," and ordered some to be ready on our 
return here. We walked' through the bazaars, and 
returned at 10 o'clock to the steamer, Ely had a 
capital donkey, and cantered on gaily and merrily in 
front. 

January 8. — I awoke just at dawn; all was quite 
still. As the sun rose, I looked out and saw the palms 
waving their graceful heads, glistening and golden in 
the morning light, and the weird figures of our Arab 
guards on the shore, haK asleep. There they had lain 
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all night. They were armed with long spears, and 
occupied themselves with their pipes. Presently some 
young Egyptian girls came down to draw water from 
the Nile, poising their gracefuUy-shaped water-jars on 
their heads ; and then began the creaking noise of the 
"shad6of," the most ancient form of water-wheel in 
Egypt, by which the land has been irrigated from the 
earliest times. They are sometimes worked by Nubians, 
as in ancient times, but more generally now by cattle. 

About 20 minutes past 8 o'clock. Dr. C and 

I started on donkeys for Keneh, as we were not to sail 
till 12. We were anxious to see the place by daylight. 
We rode through the bazaars, where curious groups 
were sitting both inside and outside of their little 
shops, which had just been opened. We observed 
some very handsome faces ; large black eyes and fine 
features, with clear olive skins. A turban or red 
handkerchief, twisted in a most picturesque manner, 
formed the head-dress. Few women were to be seen, 
and they were wrapped in their brown or black drapery, 
with only one eye visible. We visited a Coptic 
church, where they showed us pictures of the Virgin 
Mary, one of St. George, and a very good Coptic Bible. 
The church was cool and very pretty. Inside a screen 
or door, inlaid with ivory, was the altar, and there 
were three smaller ones on the ground floor. Upstairs, 
where the women sit, is a little chapel, where service is 
sometimes performed. 

From the church we rode to a garden full of shrubs 
and trees, among others the Henneh Lawsonia Spinosa 
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d inermUy used by the women for the dye of its leaves. 
These are ground, and being made into a paste with cold 
or warm water, are applied to the hands and feet like a 
poultice, and when taken off a red dye is left on the 
nails. Another application of a mixture of soot and 
lime is applied to change it to a dark olive or blackish 
hue. From hence we proceeded to the steamer, where 

we found Ely and Mr. R , who had been pigeon 

shooting. 

We did not start till 1 o'clock, as the sailors had 
not yet returned to the vessel. They were to receive 
their pay from the Governor here, and were anxious to 
have it before we left. The Governor, Osman Bey, a 
charming person, agreeable and courteous, but very 
delicate-looking, paid us a visit, and we sat under the 
awning on the deck, and Ely spoke to him through the 
interpreter. The son of the English consul also called, 
and Ely promised to pay him a visit on our return. 
The best dates in Egypt are to be found hera They 
are brought from Arabia across the desert, and as 
there is no t«ix upon them here, they are cheaper and 
better than in Cairo. 

We reached Thebes about half-past 5 o'clock, and 
after dinner we went on shore, and visited the ruins of 
the temple at Luxor, f *) This temple was erected by 
Amenophis III. and Rameses II. A dromos, or avenue, 
formerly connected it with Karnac. Two monolithic 
obelisks were formerly in these ruins, one of which was 
removed by the French, and now stands in the Place de 
la Cioncorde, at Paris. 
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When thinking of that obelisk, taken from the spot 
where it had stood for centuries, and transported to 
the capital of a great country, one's imagination 
pictures the many scenes which have passed before it 
— scenes of violence and bloodshed, of sorrow, and of 
triumph ; part of the history of a great nation has 
been enacted in its presence. How different is its 
position in the midst of the turmoil of a great city to 
that of the other obelisk, which remains where it was 
erected, a solitary emblem of a worship now lost in the 
centuries that have passed over it, looking on the 
glorious river calm and peaceftd ! The fate of these 
two columns is like that of two lives reared together, the 
bark of one floating down the stream of life calmly and 
without great vicissitudes, that of the other tempest- 
driven in the trials of a stormy existence. 

The plain of Thebes, (^) extending on each side of the 
Nile, is enclosed between the range of Libyan hills on 
one side, and the Arabian range on the other. No 
Ammon, Amon, or Amoun, the Hebrew name of 
Thebes, is mentioned in Nahum iii. 8: "Art thou 
better than populous No, that was situate among the 
rivers, that had the waters round about it, whose ram- 
part was the sea, and her wall was from the sea," No 
Ammon is also mentioned in Jeremiah xlvi. 25, in a 
prophecy against Egypt. So again in Ezekiel xxx. 
14-16. Thebes stood on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, and had many gateways. Hence Homer's ex- 
pression, " The city of the hundred gates." 

Thursday, January 9. — ^Ely and Mr. E went out 
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shooting on the Thebes side of the Nile. Our steamer 

lying off Luxor, Dr. C and I, with Hassan, took 

donkeys and rode to Karnac, (^®) by the ruined Temple 
of Luxor, and through green fields of halfat, a coarse 
wild grass, the PoacynosyroideSy past the tomb or 
mound of a sheikh called Aboo Joad to a few Arab 
cottages, that are all that is left of the village of 
Karnac, whence the name given to the ruins. Passing 
these you come to tbe avenue of sphinxes, once a 
great street. The sphinxes are all mutilated, except one 
which retains the semblance of a head, evidently fitted 
on. At the end of the avenue stands the doorway or 
pylon, on which are represented the figures of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and his queen and sister, Berenice. Inside 
this gateway you come into an open space before the 
smaller temple, where we saw a marriage procession 
pass, with music escorting the bridegroom to the house 
of the bride. They stopped, and while some men 
chanted a slow monotonous air, three veiled women 
danced. A little girl, unveiled, also danced, and was very 
picturesque-looking. Her head and neck were covered 
with gold coins. The dance is not ungraceful, but very 
peculiar. The Arabs sat cross-legged on the ground. 
After receiving some money they fell again into pro- 
cession and departed. 

We then visited the interior of this temple, which is 
small, but covered with curious hieroglyphics. After- 
wards we walked to the large temple, which is quite 
magnificent; rows after rows of the most beautiful 
columns present themselves, till the eye is dazzled by 
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the vastness and splendour of the edifice. Some of the 
frescoes are still in such good preservation as to look 
quite new. The principal entrance is on the north- 
west side facing the river. Here again is an avenue of 
sphinxes, and before the front propylaea stood two 
granite statues of a Pharaoh. Close before almost all the 
gateways of this vast building were colossal figures, 
usually in granite, of the great Eameses, sometimes in 
white or red marble of Amenophis or of Thothmes. 
The fragments of these still remain. 

The great hall was built by Sethi, or Sethos, and is 
supported by twelve columns ; some columns are of the 
date of Osirtasen I. There are chambers which date 
from the time of Amenoph I., and two obelisks erected 
by Thothmes I. Thothmes III. added much to the 
temple and palace, but the Persians under Cambyses, 
6on of Cyrus the Great, destroyed a large portion. 
There are to be seen rows of sculptured figures, with 
their huge arms crossed over their breasts, each hold- 
ing the symbol of the king. Of the obelisks, one 
quite beautiful is still standing, another equally so is 
overthrown. The sanctuary of the king, full of fres- 
coes, quite fresh and beautifully executed, is also well 
worth a visit, and if you climb to the roof above it you 
have an excellent view of the whole temple. We 
noticed the little salt lake which is near the temple, 
the waters of which are strongly impregnated with nitre 
and other salts, which render them unfit for drinking. 
After a long pleasant day among these beautiful and 
interesting ruins, we returned to the steamer, and met 
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there our sportsmen, who had not been very suc- 
cessful. 

Another steamer had come in with Monsieur and 

Ma lame de S on board, who came to see us. After 

dinner we again rode to E^rnac on donkeys, by the 
light of the full moon. The eflfect of the ruins by 
moonlight was even finer than by day, for one could 
better appreciate the wonderful perspective as the moon- 
beams fell slantingly through those glorious colunms. 

Monsieur and Madame de S were also there, and 

had the ruins lighted up by torches, but the eflfect 
produced was not very good. We went last to the 
smaller temple; at the entrance we found a snake, 
which our gentlemen soon killed. We got back to the 
steamer about 10 o'clock, very tired, but delighted 
with all we had seen. The moon made all as clear as 
day, and the Nile glistened in the light. The current 
near Luxor is very rapid. 

On our return to Luxor we called upon Mustapha 
Aga, who is English and American consul here. He 
lives in part of the old Temple of Luxor : before his 
house is a beautiful portico, with splendid colunms. 
We paid him an evening visit, and he showed us a 
collection of curiosities, and presented us with some 
little statuettes. 

Friday y January 10. — ^We started soon after 8 o'clock, 
crossed the Nile in a little boat, and then mounted our 
donkeys. After riding for some time along the sands, 
and fording a small branch of the river, we came to a 
cultivated part of the plain, and at length to the 
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Temple of Gourna, or Qoumah, (^^) which is small, but 
has some fine frescoes, and a beautiful little portico. This 
temple was dedicated to Amun, the Theban Jupiter, by 
Sethi or Sethos I., and completed by Eameses II., his 
son. There are a few trees about the temple, whose 
shade was very refreshing. We were soon surrounded 
by Arab boys, who brought us old coins, and blue orna- 
ments which they said were ancient. We found the 
east skin of a snake among the ruins. After resting a 
little, we proceeded to some tombs excavated in the 
face of the hill. One is quite fresh : it has only been 
opened five years, but the ceiling is cracked and fast 
giving way in some places. 

We then rode on to the temple called Eameseum, i^) 
or Ehamseion. The heat was very great, and we were 
glad to get into the shade and rest before luncheon. 

Ely read, and Dr. C and Mr. K sketched. 

Here is the colossal statue of Eameses, now lying on 
the ground, broken and mutilated, but stupendous in 
its fallen grandeur. It is supposed to have weighed 
887 tons. The king is represented as sitting on a 
throne, with his hands resting on his knees ; but the 
figure is broken up ; one hand and one foot lie together 
at a little distance from the statue. The immense 
breadth of the shoulders and the thickness of the arms 
show what the statue must have been when in a perfect 
state. 

After luncheon we wandered about admiring the 
beautiful and curious hieroglyphics and paintings on 
the walls. Three figures are very good: Amunmai 
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Rameses II. receiving the falchion and sceptre from his 
father, Amun-Ra (^^) (king of the gods), who is attended 
by the Goddess Maut, or Mout. (^) There are several fine 
battle-scenes represented; also some fine frescoes and 
beautiful columns. From the centre court you have a 
lovely view through a ruined archway of the green 

fields beyond, and the Nile in the distance. Dr. C 

sketched this, as he also did the recumbent figure of 

the king. Mr. R also made a pretty water-colour 

drawing of the temple and statue. We spent several 
hours here, then rode through the green fields to the 
two colossal statues of Memnon in the plain, not far from 
the Temple of Rameses. The one on the eastern side 
is the celebrated statue called the Vocal Memnon of 
the Romans, from which sounds issued when the rays 
of the setting sun touched its lips. It is supposed to 
have been thrown down by the earthquake, B.C. 27, which 
also destroyed the temple at Thebes. By some writers 
the mutilation of the statue is said to have been the 
work of the Persians under Cambyses. One foot is 
broken. In its lap is a stone, which, on being struck, 
emits a sound like what is produced by striking a 
brazen vessel. Both statues have smaller figures, 
hardly reaching to their knees, on one side. 

These two enormous figures look very imposing, 
standing alone on the vast green plain, covered with 
the inscriptions of travellers who have visited them. 
How many years have passed over their heads un- 
heeded I Calm and majestic they sit in solitary grandeur, 
looking eastward, unmindful of time, insensible to all 
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earthly feelings. Monumeiits of a great past — the fate 
of nations, the fall of empires, are unheeded by them, 
whose own history is but conjecture. 

We hastened home, as the sim was sinking lower 
and lower, and our poor Arabs looked hungry and 
fagged, and watched the setting sun with wistftd eyes, 
as the hour approached when they could smoke and 

eat. We walked out by moonlight. Ely, Dr. C , 

and I, went to see the hotel at Luxor. It is very clean, 
and prettily situated in a nice garden. Ely and 1 
amused ourselves by trying to sit Arab fashion, but it 

was a decided failure : Ali Bey and Dr. C looked 

on much amused at our vain endeavours. 

Saturday^ January 11. — We started rather early, 
crossed the river, and rode to the valley where the 
Tombs of the Kings are. The road, after entering the 
valley, is very picturesque, winding among high hiUs. 
The heat was intense. We reached the tombs in about 
an hour and a half, and, having rested a little, descended 
into that called Belzoni's Tomb. 

Dean Stanley thus describes the Tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes : — " These caves are the tombs of kings ; 
every Egyptian king and potentate seems to have 
begun his reign by preparing his tomb. It was so in 
the case of the Pyramids, where each successive layer 
marked the successive years of the reign. Two ideas 
seem to predominate here — 1st, to reproduce, as far as 
possible, the life of man, so that the mummy of the 
dead king, whether in his long sleep or waking, might 
still be surrounded by old familiar objects. The 2nd 
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idea is that of conducting the king to the world of 
death. On the walls you find frescoes and hieroglyphics 
of endless processions of jackal-headed gods, and mon- 
strous forms of genii, good and evil, the goddess of 
justice with her single feather, barges carrying mum- 
mies raised aloft over the sacred lake, and mummies 
themselves ; and more than all, the everlasting convo- 
lutions of serpents, human-legged, human-headed, ex- 
tending down whole galleries, so that meeting the head 
at the top of the staircase, you have to descend to its 
very end before you reach the tail. The great Sepulchre 
of the Osirei is here ; the passages were cut to it in 
the most devious manner, the entrances to the tomb 
walled up, so as to give the appearance of a termina- 
tion long before you arrive at the actual chamber, lest 
by chance the body of the king should be disturbed. 
Yet in spite of all these precautions, when these gigan- 
tic fortresses have been broken through, in no one 
instance has the mummy been found." 

We went down a steep, broken staircase, and the 
entrance being small, one is quite unprepared for 
the great size of the chambers, and the beauty of the 
columns and frescoes. Some of these are very fine, 
the colours being quite fresh. One of the tombs is 
that of Sethi (or Osirei ?), the beloved of Pthah, and 
the father of Eameses II. Some of the chambers are 
not quite excavated, as though the monarch's death 
had arrested the hand of the workmen. The hiero- 
glyphics are simply outlined in black, and in red ; the 
inferior artist apparently having outlined the black. 
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The master's hand is visible in the more delicate and 
correct tracing in red ; but so beautiftdly are they done, 
that it is a study to examine them. In one of the 
chambers is a fresco representing a bull, finely executed. 
One longed for more time to spend in the examination 
of these curious and splendid records of an unknown 
past. 

We then visited the other caves or chambers, but 
Belzoni's is certainly the finest. In Bruce's or the 
Harper's Tomb, on each side of the passage as you 
enter, are little shops or chambers, containing frescoes 
representing all kinds of furniture. The first is a 
kitchen; another contains warlike weapons. All the 
walls are painted in fresco. In one are boats, in 
another agricultural scenes, flowers and fruits. They 
give a curious and interesting representation of the 
manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians. One 
procession represents four diflferent nations — Egyptians, 
Negroes, Jews, and a fair people from the north. 

We spent a charming morning, and then climbed 
a high hill, from which we had a splendid view 
of the Nile, and the valley, and the glorious plain of 
Thebes, which repaid us for our hot walk under an 
unclouded sky and a burning sun. We then rode to 
the Temple of Medinet-Abou, (^^) or Haboo, passing the 
tombs of the queens, which we had not time to visit. 
This temple was the palace of Kameses III. The king 
is represented in many scenes of his life by the hiero- 
glyphics and frescoes. His wars, his return with cap- 
tives, whom he smites before Amun-Ee, who appears 
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under the form of the physical sun, with the head of a 
hawk. There is a representation of a naval fight, and 
another of the king attacked by several lions. In one 
fresco he is standing in his cliariot, and a lion is 
running by the side of the horses, which are beautifully 
executed, and very spirited. The Egyptian sculptors 
frequently represent a victorious monarch accompanied 
by a lion in battle. A great many broken columns 
and some obelisks lie about. We went to the top of 
the temple and looked down, by which we were better 
able to judge of the size and extent of the building. 

On our return we visited Mustapha Aga and saw 
some dancing-girls. One of them was very pretty and 
graceful, another quite old ; the third peculiar-looking, 
and not remarkable either for grace or beauty. After 
dancing a long time they came and spoke to us, laugh- 
ing and shewing their white teetli. A very pretty little 
Indian slave came in, but she could not dance. They 
drank a quantity of raki. I went away early, and rode 
home on my donkey. Our gentlemen remained a little 
longer. After dinner we walked a little, the evening 
was so delightfully cool and fresh after the heat of the 
day. 

Sundai/y January 12. — We remained at home till 

after luncheon. Dr. read prayers, and I read 

one of Dean Stanley's sermons. We then went to see 
Mustapha Aga, who had kindly procured a dromedary 
for me, and who rode with me as far as Karnac. The 
great difficulty is in mounting ; once up, the movement 
is not unpleasant. The dromedary rises on its hind- 
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legs first, granting and uttering discordant cries to 
show its displeasure, and tlien suddenly springs up on 
its fore-legs. It is difficult to keep your seat unless 
you hold on by the little poles, one placed behind and 
one in front, which form part of the saddle. My drome- 
dary went beautifully, but when we returned he was 
much disgusted at several gentlemen taking rides on 
him by turns. He turned lus head impatiently from 
side to side, as if to expostulate on the injustice. Ali 
Bey tells us that these animals never forget or forgive 
an injury, but will remember what to them seems an 
act of craelty or injustice a long time, and sooner or 
later have their revenge. In some instances they are 
obliged to muzzle the dromedaries, and even to kiQ 
them, when they become too fierce. Neither drome- 
daries nor camels allow themselves to be laden without 
a remonstrating cry or complaint. 

After my ride Mustapha Aga, his sons, and some 
friends, showed us a specimen of Arab horsemanship in 
front of the Temple of Luxor. Mustapha, old and 
enfeebled by illness as he is, rode better than any of 
them. After coffee, and when the gentlemen had 

smoked their cigars, Ely, Dr. C , and I, rode on 

donkeys to the ruins of Kamac. Mr. R joined 

some friends of his, who had just returned from the 
Second Cataract. The sunset seen from the old temple 
was very beautiful. On our return we passed some 
women mourning and chanting a slow dirge, as they 
came from the house of a man who had just died. They 
advanced two and two, all veiled and dressed in black 
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or brown, waving their arms, and swinging their bodies 
about slowly, in measure with their mournful song. 
We also met a sheikh with his escort, riding to give 
his blessing to the dead man. Mustapha Aga dined 
with ns, and we remained at home in the evening. 

At one time, an uninterrupted series of the most 
splendid temples extended from Qournah to Medinet- 
Aboa, which nearly occupied the whole of the narrow 
strip of desert between the cultivated land watered by 
the Nile, and the foot of the Libyan mountain range. 
The four Arabian palaces — Eamac and Luxor on the 
eastern side of the river; Qournah, situated on an angle 
of the Libyan range, projecting further towards the 
river; and Medinet-Abou — formed anciently a great 
square, which measured on each side half a geo- 
graphical mile: by this we gain some idea of the 
magnitude of the most splendid portion of ancient 
Thebes. 

In the rock near which Qournah stands are situated 
some of the most ancient tombs. They date from 
between 2500 or 3000 B.C., under the kings of 11th 
and 12th Manethonic Dynasties, the first of which laid 
the foundation of the mighty power of Thebes, and 
made it a seat of government, independent of Memphis. 
In the outermost angle of this rocky cove, is situated 
the most ancient temple of Thebes. It had a street 
above 1600 feet long, adorned on both sides by colossal 
rams and sphinxes. It appears to have been very 
magnificent, but is now quite destroyed. This temple 
seems originally to have been connected with the river 
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by a street intersecting the whole valley, and beyond 
with the great Temple of Karnac, which lies in the 
same direction. It was a queen Munt Amen, elder 
sister of Thoutmosis III., who accomplished the bold 
plan of a structure connecting the two sides of the 
valley, besides which she built two obelisks at Karnac. 
She always appears on her monuments in male attire. 
Her brother was a minor, and she reigned during his 
minority. She began the temples on the border of the 
desert, which were completed by her brother Thout* 
mosis when he began to reign. 

Monday^ January 13. — We left Thebes at 8 A.M., and 
reached Esneh (^'^) about 1 p.m. We lunched, and then 
went on shore, and walked through the bazaars to the 
temple dedicated to the worship of the Latus fish, (^) 
and known to the Greeks and Romans by the name of 
Latopolis. The portico leading to the temple presents 
the names of some of the early Caesars — Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Germanicus. It stands in the middle of 
some mud huts, but owing to the rise of the land is 
some 30 or 40 feet below the present level. It was 
carefully excavated by order of Mehemet Ali in 1842. 
The original temple is supposed to have been founded 
by Thothmes III. On the ceiling is a zodiac similar to 
that at Dendera, and on the beautiful columns are 
several lines of hieroglyphics, which are interesting 
from their containing the names of the Egyptian months. 
The richly sculptured roof is entire, and from its great 
depth, the soft mellowed light falling through the rich 
massive sculptured columns, made it look cathedral-like 
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in its solemn grandeur. We returned early to the 

ship. Later Dr. C and Mr. E took a ride, 

and Ely went shooting. In the evening Osman Bey, the 
Governor-General of Assouan, Thebes, and Balliarch, 
dined with us. 

Tuesday, January 14. — We did not start from Esneh 
till about half-past 11. Between Esneh and El Kab (^) 
you pass El Kenan, (^) opposite which the region 
of limestone, which has accompanied us from Cairo, 
ceases, and the sandstone region begins. The limestone 
was employed in building the temples of Upper Egypt 
till the commencement of the 18th Dynasty, though 
the counterpart of the temples had been built of sand- 
stone, even by the Pharaohs of the 12th Dynasty. 

We reached El Kab about 1 o'clock. After 
luncheon, Ely went shooting, and rejoined the other 
gentlemen at El Kab. Having a bad headache, I 
remained on board, when our captain came and sat 
with me, and we tried a conversation in English and 
Arabic, giving each other mutual instruction. Dr. 

C 's account of El Kab was as follows : the whole 

side of the hill is honeycombed with tombs, but not 
being those of exalted persons, they are not generally 
painted. Many of them have inclined ways leading to 
a square chamber, as at Beni Hassan, and are of as 
early a date. Isne, a god, with two goddesses, are 
seated at the entrance to the tombs. In one tomb are 
frescoes representing, as in the tombs of the kings near 
Thebes, the inner life of a man of wealth among the 
ancient Egyptians. His corn is planted, reaped, gar- 
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nered, and made into bread. There is also represented 
his farmyard, and in another part his servants are 
seen fishing*, and salting fish and geese. His winepress 
and boats ar^ all represented, and then comes the 
closing scene : the rich man is borne to his grave by 
his retainers, leaving all his wealth behind; so truly 
illustrating the words of Scripture, "For we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out " — 1 Tim. vi. 7. 

We remained at El Kab for two hours, and then 
steamed to Edfou, (^*) which we reached about 4 o'clock. 
Landing, we rode with AH Bey to the old temple, 
which is the most perfect of all the Egyptian temples. 
It was built by Ptolemy Philometer, and completed by 
his brother Physcon or Euergetes. On the towers of 
the Propylon are the sculptures of Ptolemy, the elder 
son of Ptolemy Auletes, and of his sister Cleopatra 
Tryphaena, also of Berenice. The god Hor-flat, (^^) who 
is the same as AgathodsBmon, so frequently represented 
by the winged globe, is the deity of Edfou. The 
columns are beautiful, and in good preservation, and 
some of the passages are covered with exquisite sculp- 
tures and frescoes. The view from the top of the 
temple is splendid. The adytum is surrounded by 
several small chambers, which do not contain frescoes 
or hieroglyphics. This temple was completed by the 
Ptolemies, but its original foundation dates from the 
times of the Pharaohs. 

We could only spend a short time at the temple, 
as it was getting late. The town, or village, of Edfou, 
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situated to the right of the temple, is a most wretched 
place, being only a collection of mud huts. There are 
great numbers of pigeons, as in all the towns and 
villages on the Nile. We returned to our steamer, 
determining to visit the temple again early next 
morning. The moon no longer shone upon us, so 
instead of our pleasant evening walk, we play whist. 

Wednesday y January 15. — In the morning Dr. C— — 
and. I started to visit the Temple of Edfou. We went 
first to see the view from the top, and spent some time 
admiring the beautiful proportions of the building. 
On coming down I put my foot into a hole, fell, and 
sprained my ankle, which obliged me to return to the 
ship. We steamed all day, passing by Silsilis, or 
Silsileh, where is the narrowest part of the Nile, which 
is 1095 feet across. Near the ancient town of Silsilis 
are extensive quarries, and some curious grottoes, and 
tablets of hieroglyphics, executed in the early time 
of the Pharaohs of the 18th and 19th Dynasties. 

We had to stop two miles below Assouan, as the 
navigation near the Island of Elephantine is difficult, 
on account of the rocks. The gentlemen rowed to 
Elephantine Island, and returned to luncheon, after 

which Ely and Dr. C went out shooting, and Mr. 

K sketched. I remained confined a prisoner to 

the sofa on account of my sprained ankle. 

Thwrsday, January 16. — Half an hour after starting 
we anchored at Assouan, (^^) the entrance to which is 
quite charming, having high rocks, piled up in fantastic 
shapes ; they are part of the granitic range of Syene. 
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The English of. the Arabic word Assouan is opening. 
Many of the inhabitants of Assouan are descendants of 
the garrison left there by Sultan Selim. Some Nubians 
live on the Island of Elephantine, but Nubia really 
begins at the little village just above the first cataract. 
One of the most interesting sights in the neighbourhood 
of Assouan are the granite quarries from which the 
colossal statues of Eameses the Great were hewn. 
Herodotus travelled as far as Assouan. 

Friday, January 17. — Ely, Dr. C , and I, with 

Hassan, rowed in a boat belonging to the steamer up 
to the First Cataract. It was a lovely day, and the 
wind was fair up stream. Two dahabiehs, the ' Heron ' 
and the 'Thetis,' with American families, passed us, 
and anchored just below the First Cataract. We watched 
the Arabs guiding them up the stream by means of 
ropes. The river is narrow here, and one bank is very 
steep. We rowed up as close to the cataract as we 
could, and then sat under our awning, Ely reading and 

Dr. C sketching. On our return we rowed round 

the Island of Elephantine and back to the steamer. 

The ruins on the island date from the time of Alex- 
ander. There was a temple here, built by Amunoph III. 
to Kneph (^) or Cnubis, the god who presided over the 
inundation. The palm-trees are very fine on the island, 
and a few vegetables are cultivated. The castor-oil 
plant also grows here. The Nubians use this oil to rub 
on their heads and bodies. Ali Bey says the people 
from this to the Second Cataract are called Berbera, or 
barbarians. They live all along the banks of the Nile, 
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and are devoted to each other and to their country. 
They come down to Cairo sometimes, and are employed 
in shops and banks and other offices. They are honest 
and easily taught, and, generally speaking, have fine 
features ; but they are cowardly and cannot be trained 
for soldiers. A reproach, Ali Bey says, is often cast 
upon them, that they are supposed to have eaten a 
prophet who was sent to instruct them. 

After luncheon we went to the Bazaar on donkeys. 
Pretty straw mats are to be found at Assouan, also 
pottery and baskets. The light-coloured cloths all 
come from Cairo. The bank opposite our steamer is 
crowded by Arabs, Nubians, camels, and dromedaries. 
The people bring things to sell, and large packages are 
lying upon the warm dry sand, strewed about, just as 
they were taken from the camels' backs. The camels 
lie about, with their long legs tucked under them into 
the sand, and if you go near them they growl at you 
and turn their heads fiercely and majestically about, as 
though to beg and warn you not to disturb them. 

We rode later to see the celebrated quarries of 
Assouan, where is shown a large granite obelisk, lying 
where it was cut and fashioned out of the solid rock. 
They say it is supposed to be 95 feet in height and 
11 feet IJ inches in circumference. It lies half buried 
in the sand, for here the desert begins. Just above 
Assouan, and close to these quarries, are the ruins of a 
village, a mosque, and an old churchyard, whose tomb- 
stones are indistinctly seen, being half buried by the 
sand. The view is most desolate, nothing but sand and 

VOL. I. I 
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ruins — no palms, no glimpse of the river to animate the 
scene. 

We returned to the steamer, dined, and then went to 
the Governor's house to see the dancing girls. We all 
seated ourselves on the divan which is arranged round 
the room, and then a few more spectators assembled. 
Coffee, sherbet, and pipes were handed round, and then 
appeared the three dancing girls. Two were Arabs, 
old, and not good looking ; the third was a Nubian, 
with the negro features. She wore silver bangles round 
her ankles, and rows of gold coins round her neck and 
arms. She danced most skilfully and gracefully, but 
the dance itself is more peculiar than pretty. There 
were three musicians. One old man grew very en- 
thusiastic, and called out to encourage the Nubian girl, 
who is supposed to be the best dancer on this part of 
the Nile. They drank a good deal of raki. The Nubian 
sat down on the divan near Ali Bey and myself. She 
asked me to give her my gloves, which I did. She was 
much amused, getting Ali Bey to put them on her 
hands. When he had succeeded in doing so, she danced 
about like a child pleased with a new toy, and held up 
her hands to show them. Another young girl came in, 
but could not dance; her face was very pretty and 
picturesque, but she was too stout, and her figure was 
not graceful. I left early, but the gentlemen remained 
for some more dancing. 

Saturday, January 18. — We set out early and rode 
on donkeys about five miles to Philse, where Ali Bey 
proposed to us to go in a dahabieh close to the cataract. 
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We did so, and landing, walked to the rocks which 
overlook it, whence we had an excellent view. Some 
Nubians went down the cataract on their logs ; one man 
especially accomplished the descent most skilfully. 
The current is very rapid here. The dahabieh came 
up by one of the gates (locks) on the other side ; but 
going down, the dahabi^hs take the narrow passage 
Which was deepened and enlarged by Mehemet Ali, 
the first Viceroy. We saw the American dahabieh 
coming slowly up the stream, though with a fair wind. 
After sailing about we made the island of Philge. (^) 
The river here is very narrow, and never widens 
^uch more. 

Landing at the ruins, we walked through the temple 
to see the view of the river on the other side, which is 
Very beautiful indeed. The temple was dedicated to 
Isis, called the " Lady of Ph-i-uet." There are some 
curious and at the same time pretty hieroglyphics on 
the walls, and «ome sculptured figures — the hawk-headed 
king Osiris, and the god Hor, who, with his parents 
Isis and Osiris, was worshipped at Philae. In the inscrip- 
tions on the walls mention is made of King Ptolemy, 
the elder son of Auletes, the two Cleopatras, and some 
of the Eoman Emperors. There is also a small temple, 
dedicated to Athor by the Nectanebes of the 30th Dy- 
nasty, who ruled Egypt just before the second Persian 
invasion. Here are some small chapels, and some 
columns, the capitals of which are beautifully sculptured. 
The ruins overhang the river on both sides of the 
island. 

I 2 
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We found several other parties here. After luncheon 
we walked to the top of a mound of ruins, and sat some 
time looking down upon the beautiful view of the ruins 
and of the river winding round the islands, and the wild 
picturesque rocks which surround it. We had to leave ; 
but we turned our steps from this spot with great regret, 
and gazed long and sadly on the lovely scene, wishing 
that we could continue our wanderings along the river 
farther south. Our dahabieh soon conveyed us to the 
shore, where we found our donkeys waiting, and mount- 
ing at once, we were glad to escape from the crowd of 
Nubians who surrounded us, clamouring for bakhshish. 
Arriving at the entrance of a sandy valley which reaches 
to Assouan, Dr. C , Mr. E , and I, mounted drome- 
daries and rode back to the steamer. Dr. C and I 

then walked through the Bazaar to see a poor sick Arab 
boy, who was in a state of great suffering. Beturning 
to the steamer we were joined by the Governor, who 
dined with us. We all felt rather tired with our long 
though interesting expedition. 

The rocks about Assouan, the Cataracts, and Philse, 
are polished as though glazed by the action of the water 
upon them during the inundations. -The flat-topped 
yellow ranges of limestone-hills, which have accom- 
panied us on both banks since leaving Cairo, by their 
approach and retreat, diminishing and increasing the 
area of the fertile land of Egypt, are changed about two 
or three miles below Assouan for granite and porphy- 
ritic rocks, on the western bank ; and behind Assouan, 
on the eastern bank, in one place above the cataract, 
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tlie overlying of the sandstone on the granite is for the 
last time very distinctly seen. Beyond this to the 
Second Cataract the river flows through steep rugged 
hills of granite, generally rising very near the river, 
and leaving little, and in many places not any, fertile 
land between them and the Nile. 

January 19. — We remained at Assouan. After break- 
fast Ali Bey, Dr. C , and I, walked under the shade 

of some beautiful palm-groves, and along the shore which 
they skirt; we saw a detachment of regular cavalry 
encamped, their little white tents being pitched under 
the palm-trees. Ali Bey tells us that at one time 
Government provided horses for these irregulars, but 
found the horses were so badly taken care of, that they 
now give the men higher pay and they provide their 
own horses, of which they are as careful and which 
they treat as kindly as any Arab could. These troops 
are going to Soudhan. 

On our return we had prayers and a sermon, and in 

the afternoon Ely, Dr. C , and Mr. E , rode on 

dromedaries. I went with Hassan to see the poor sick 
boy. His father gave me a straw mat and a basket 
of dates. Poor little child ! it is a hopeless case — death 
is written in his face. His mother came out to see me, 
and with tears in her eyes expressed her gratitude to 

Dr. C . She was very handsome. Her lips had a 

blue mark dyed on them, and her hair was plaited in 
innumerable small plaits, like an ancient head in the 
temples. Afterwards we took a long walk to a ruined 
minaret above the town, whence we had an excellent 
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view of Assouan and the wanderings of the glorious 
Nile. 

When we returned to the ship we met the gentlemen 
u ho had had some adventures with their dromedaries. It 
was blowing very hard and the night was so dark thiat 
we had some diflBeulty in finding our way. An Austrian 

dahabi6h is in harbour, with Prince J and Count 

L on board, as also an English boat with some 

gentlemen — all bound up stream. We leave to-morrow 
for Cairo. 

July 20. — We sailed at 7 o'clock, and saluted the 
other boats as we steamed past them. One strained 
one's eyes to get a last glimpse of the beautiful country 
we were leaving unexplored, from which each stroke of 
the paddle-wheels took us farther and farther away. I 
so wished our vessel's head had been turned up stream, 
and not downwards, and I longed for the wings of a bird 
to fly to the rare strange scenes beyond, where all that 
is beautiful and curious in tropical nature may be seen. 
The palms only really begin to be in perfection at 
Assouan. 

The palm or dSrn tree appears first at the mouth of 
Bahr Yorsaf. This particular palm is not found in 
Lower Egypt, except in gardens, as at Minieh. It is 
called the Theban palm, as it grows in the Thebaid. 
Its fruit is dry and fibrous, like gingerbread in flavour, 
and contains a very hard nut. The people of Ethiopiti 
eat this nut, which, before the fruit ripens, is a horn- 
like substance. This tree has a long single stem, which 
divides at a certain length into two branches, each of 
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those being again bifurcated into two sets. The head 
is covered with fan-shaped leaves, at the base of which 
the fruit grows. The finest dates are at Keneh, and 
come there from Mecca and the far Oasis of the desert. 

We steamed on and reached Koum Ombo (*^) about 
9 o'clock. It is the only temple on the Nile, the ruins 
of which stand on a hill which rises straight up from 
the river. The view from it of the valley of the Nile 
is quite beautiful, the finest and most extensive we 
have yet seen. The ruins of the temple are buried 
in the sand, but stand very high above the river, and 
far beyond them extends the desert, where for the first 
time we saw the mirage. It looked like a lake, or the 
windings of the Nile, but was really only the reflection 
of the sunshine on the sand, and on the salts left by 
the drying up of some of the little inner lakes. 

This temple was founded by Ptolemy Philometor, 
and continued by his brother Physcon, who is intro- 
duced as usual with his queens, the two Cleopatras. It 
was finished by Ptolemy Auletes, or Neos Dionysos. 
There are some curious hieroglyphics on the walls, and 
the capitals of the columns are beautifully sculptured. 
Two winged globes are placed close to each other on two 
altars of the same height. On the eastern face is a stone 
gateway dedicated to Sevak,(*^) the crocodile-headed 
Lord of Ombos, which bears the name of the third 
Thothmes, and of Amunneitgori, who erected the two 
great obelisks of Karnac. This proves that though 
the ruins only date after the accession of the Ptolemies, 
or from about the vear b.c. 173 to 60, there bad 
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previously existed a temple at Ombos of the early 
epoch of the Pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty. 

We wandered about through the ruins, all our party, 
and the captain of our ship, and we were very merry, 
helping each other up the steep places. Some of the 
party were disposed to explore farther, but Ali Bey's 
warning voice was raised to dissuade them, as the 
ruins of the temples are full of snakes. We only saw 
one which some Arab boys had caught, and which they 
goon killed. We returned to our steamer, and after 
breakfast, about 11*30, reached the stone quarries of 
Silsileh, (^) on the eastern side of the Nile. Hence were 
taken the blocks of sandstone used in building the 
greater part of the Egyptian temples. We rowed 
across from the steamer to the quarries, and after 
some difficulty in getting the boat up to the rocks to 
land, we got out and walked up by a steep path to see 
these remarkable places. They give you a perfect idea 
of the enormous labour which must have been employed 
in cutting out and shaping these huge blocks of stone 
without the aid of machinery. 

Ali Bey showed us all over the quarries. You pass 
through long passages cut in the sandstone rock to the 
quarries themselves. These passages are connected 
together, and the blocks must have been brought 
through them, as you still see in the walls holes through 
which the ropes must have passed by means of which 
the blocks were dragged to the edge of the bank. They 
were then slid down an inclined plane like the one 
used at Ehrenbreitstein on the Ehine, at Coblentz, for 
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bringing up provisions into the castle. The marks of 
the workmen's tools are still to be seen distinctly on 
the rock. 

After visiting these quarries, which are on the 
western bank, we crossed in our little boat to the 
eastern side, where are the ruins of the old town of 
Silsileh, or Silsilis. Here there are quarries, also, and 
several curious grottoes and tablets of hieroglyphics of 
the Pharaohs of the 18th and 19th Dynasties. Among 
the latter are tablets of the time of Kameses II., of his 
son Pthahmen, and of Pthah-men-Se-pthah, the first 
king of the 19th Dynasty. In the grottoes are large 
tablets representing four figures ; sometimes two kings 
sitting in the centre with a female figure on each side ; 
sometimes a group standing together. Isinofri, the 
queen of Kameses II., is seen holding two sistra before 
a curious triad of deities, and the god Nilus is also 
introduced, carrying water-plants and various offerings, 
the produce of the irrigated land of Egypt. There are 
some curious small tablets in the side chapels, among 
them one of Rameses offering to Ra or Nilus ; also one 
of Sheshonk. 

Sevak, the crocodile-headed deity of Ombos, is also 
the presiding deity of Silsilis, and his titles, " Lord of 
Ombos " and " Lord of Silsilis," are often found marked 
in these quarries. The particular honours paid to the 
god Nilus (**) at Silsilis, are perhaps accounted for by 
the fact of the great blocks taken from the quarries 
having been given in charge here to the river god. 
The blocks cut from the quarries were conveyed ou 
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rafts to their place of destination ; but the larger 
masses of granite intended for obelisks or colossi were 
conveyed by land-carriage. 

At Silsilis was originally the First Cataract. The 
river is supposed to have forced its way through the 
sandstone mountains that opposed its passage here, as 
it did later through the granite rocks at the cataract 
above Assouan. At Silsilis the two ranges of red sand- 
stone close in upon the Nile on both sides, the culti- 
vated land being literally reduced to a few patches of 
rush or grass.* The limestone region which had accom- 
panied us from Cairo ceases at El Kenan, where the 
region of sandstone begins, which continues as far as 
Assouan, when the granite range of Syene succeeds. 
Syene was the old name of Assouan. 

We had a hot climbing walk through these grottoes 
and caves, but were well repaid by the sight of the 
curious sculptures and hieroglyphics, and also by 
the lovely views of the river. Keturniug to the 
steamer we were very glad of rest and shelter from 
the burning heat. We proceeded to Edfoo, where we 

remained for the evening. Ely and Dr. C went 

out shooting, and Mr. E and I visited the temple. 

The sportsmen joined us later in search of an owl 
they had shot. The sunset was glorious as we returned 
home. A steamer and a dahabi^h were lying off the 
bank. 

January 21. — Before 7 o'clock Dr. C and I 

started to spend an hour or two in the temple. We 

* See Mr. Harris's standards. - 
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walked, and the morning air was fresh and delicious. 
I never saw a finer sunrise. There were some light 
clouds flitting about which were bathed in crimson 
light by the rays of the sun. The scene was perfectly 
lovely. Creeping slowly along, came the steamer we 
had observed yesterday towing a dahabieh near the oppo- 
site shore, and one or two white sails were glittering in 
the sunlight. We spent two pleasant hours admiring the 
ruins and copying the hieroglyphics. The Arabs aided 
us and tried to copy some of the sculptured heads by 
means of wet paper placed against them. We returned 
to the steamer and started to look for Ely and Mr. 

K , who had gone on in the little boat. They had 

enjoyed their morning very much, although they had 
not had any sport. There were plenty of wild geese, 
but out of gunshot. The row down, they said, was 
delightful. 

The steamer goes very fast, and is rapidly taking us 
away from these beautiful scenes. We reached Esneh 

at 2 o'clock. Ely and Dr. C went on shore to 

shoot pigeons, and later, when the evening was cooler, 
we walked to see the temple once more, and then went 
with Ali Bey a long walk by the river side to see a 
garden. The walk was very pretty, under palm-trees 
and sennaar-trees covered with long pale-green pods, 
which make a peculiar silvery rustling noise when the 
wind moves their branches, sounding like the breeze 
passing over the strings of an iEolian harp. The 
sennaar-tree, a kind of laburnum or papilionaceous tree, 
was introduced from India into Egypt. It is covered 
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with a feathery foliage, and an abundant shower of 
bright yellow flowers in long bunches. From the 
quickness of its growth, the perfection of its shade, 
and the beauty of its blossom, it is an universal 
favourite in the gardens of the Pacha at Shoubra, and 
of wealthy Egyptians elsewhere. 

We wandered on enjoying the beautiful soft evening 
air till 6 o'clock, when we returned to the steamer, 
dined, and had our game of whist. 

January 22. — At 8 o'clock this morning we started 
from Mattamieh, and after proceeding for three-quarters 
of an hour the steamer ran upon a sandbank, where we 
stuck fast. Ali Bey sent for men from shore, and two 
anchors were put out. After a good deal of useless 
pushing and pulling, accompanied by screaming, Ali 
Bey sent for a small steamer, which towed us off to 
Mattamieh, where we were obliged to remain for the 
night, as some of our machinery was broken. We 
waited till the cool of the evening, and then walked 
with Ali Bey to the village. Eeturning along the 
river side we watched the camels coming down in 
strings, bringing sugar-canes to be put on board one of 
the country boats to be taken to the sugar manufactory 
at Erment. 

January 23. — We left at 7, but got on a sand- 
bank again before breakfast ; however, we soon got 
off. The pilot said we went on the sandbank on 
Tuesday because the evening before Hassan had killed 
a fish with a large cat-like head, which the pilot said 
was an angel of the Nile, and the cutting off of this 
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fish's head displeased the god Nilus. The second time 
he said our English flag had waved before him, and he 
could not see. We stopped at Erment and took a walk 
to the garden through the bazaar and along the river 
side. Here we pulled roses, oranges, and pomegranates ; 
and then returning, steamed to Thebes. Soon after we 
arrived, the steamer towing the Viceroy's yacht came 
in sight, and now at Thebes there are eight steamers 
and seven dahabiehs, which make the place look quite 

gay. Dr. C and I went to see Lord and Lady 

E. C , who were just starting for Assouan, and took 

them their letters. 

We rode in the afternoon to Karnac, and then 
wandered in the evening through the old Temple of 
Luxor, which was full of Arabs, camped in wretched 
mud huts among the ruins. After dinner I went with 

Ely and Dr. C for a walk. We found several 

friends in the dahabiehs ; some just arrived. 

January 24. — I rode on a dromedary with Dr. C 

for two hours all round the old ruins of Karnac, whilst 

Ely and Mr. R were shooting. We started quite 

early, and the morning was fresh and pleasant, but our 
dromedaries were rather rough. We returned to the 
steamer for luncheon. Ali Bey took me to see Madame 
M , the wife of Commandant M , who is travel- 
ling with the Viceroy's sons. I sat with her while Ely 
and the gentlemen went on board the Viceroy's yacht 
to see the Princes. While I was there Mariette Bev 
called, with Edmond About and two other gentlemen. 
Mariette Bey understands the antiquities of Egypt 
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better than any one. He has written a book, * Aperpu 
de THistoire ancienne d'Egypte, par Auguste Marietta 
Bey.' He is a Frenchman by birth, and belongs to the 
Musee Imperiale, at Paris. He is also Directeur- 
General du Service de Conservation des Antiquites de 
TEgypte. His book follows one of Monsieur Cham- 
pollion, who was the first to find the key of the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt. Mariette Bey has not let it drop, 
but has made many discoveries. The temple at Edfou 
was excavated under his direction. He is travelling 
with the young Princes, the Viceroy's sons. I was 
much interested in seeing him and hearing all he said 
about the temples, as indeed I was to see Edmond 
About, whose books one knows so well. They are all 
travelling in the suite of the young Princes. 

We rode on dromedaries to Karnac by a new road 
round the outside of the ruins. We saw the four 
avenues of sphinxes, and by riding round in this way we 
got a better idea of the immense size of the ruins than 
we have done yet. We passei through the great hall, 
and rode back by the little lake and the other temple 
to Luxor. Ely and the gentlemen dined with the 
Viceroy's sons, and Ali Bey with me. He joined the 
party on board the Viceroy's yacht, and I remained at 
home. 

Saturday, January 25. — ^I remained on board the 

steamer till after luncheon, when the S s called. I 

went back with them to their dahabi^, and we then 
walked to see Mustapha Aga, who gave us sherbet and 
cofitee, and sent for some horses and music. We wit- 
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nessed some horsemanship, and then, the W s join- 
ing us, we walked home. The gentlemen had been 
shooting at Karnac all the afternoon. 

Sunday, January 26. — We went after breakfast 
to Karnac, and read the Church-service there, and 
one of Dean Stanley's sermons, which he preached 
before the Prince of Wales in the Great Hall of the 
Temple. 

We remained all day among the ruins, having dis- 
missed our donkeys and dromedaries. Dr. C and 

Mr. E sketched, and Ely read. I wandered about 

directing some wet papers to be placed against the 
wall, to take oflF the impression of the sculptured figures, 
which was very successful. An Arab showed me how 
to do them, and he took for me the impressions of some 
beautiful heads. It was a very pleasant day ; we took 
Mariette Bey's book with us, and amused ourselves 
making out the different scenes and wars in the life of 
Eameses II., which are to be found sculptured on one 
of the outer walls of the temple. The legend of his 
war with the Khetas is mentioned in Mariette Bey's 
book. You see him in his chariot with the prisoners 
he has taken ; you see him also between two gods, each 
holding one of his hands and presenting him to Ammon 
and the Lion-headed Goddess. The gigantic granite 
statue of him which stood before the door of his palace, 
the largest statue in the world, his vast hands resting 
on his elephantine knees, is now broken; but still 
shows its immense proportions. The long avenue of 
colossi, mostly headless — the beautiful sanctuary of the 
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kings — these glorious ruins will long be remembered 
by us all. 

This evening, just after sunset, I saw a crocodile (**) 
swimming slowly down the Nile. It is the first of these 
reptiles we have seen anywhere yet. 

January 27. — We were obliged to wait here, as our 
pilot has not yet come. Eamazan ceased on Friday, 
and ever since there has been great rejoicing and feast- 
ing. The day was so hot that the gentlemen did not 
make any excursion, and I was not well enough to go 

out. After dinner Baron H came to see me, and 

sat with me an hour ; he has given up diplomacy for 
the present, and is travelling in one of the Viceroy's 

steamers to the Second Cataract with Count S and 

his sister. Mustapha Aga came to bid me good-bye. 

Tuesday, January 28. — We started at 8 o'clock, and 

steamed down to Keneh, whence Ely, Dr. C , 

and Mr. R , went down the river in a boat to try 

to shoot crocodiles. Osman Bey's little girl, dressed as 
a boy in Turkish costume, came to see me ; I gave her 
a leathern bag, which I had bought in Paris. Ali Bey 
went on shore, and I remained alone till evening, when 
they all returned. After dinner they went off again to 
drink coffee and smoke with the English consul, and see 
some dancing-girls, which, they said, were very good. 

Wednesday, January 29. — Ely and the gentlemen 
went to the ruins again, but returned by 3 o'clock, 
when we all rode to the town. I first called upon the 
Governor's daughter at the Government House; we 
were shown into a large room and coffee was served. 
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We were then received by the Deputy-Grovernor, Osman 
Bey being absent with the young Princes. Then we 
went to his private' house, and his wife received me ; 
she is young and pretty, but her eyebrows were pointed 
in a straight black line across her forehead. Sbe received 
me very kindly, and gave me coffee and sherbet to 
drink. She also presented me with some antiquities. 
The little girl was in her own clothes, and did not look 
so pretty and piquante as in her male costume. 

From this we went to the English consul's, where we 
sat on divans and drank coffee. The consul then asked 
the gentlemen to go, and brought in his wives and 
slaves to see me. They sat round me chatting and 
laughing. None of these women were pretty, but their 
eyes must be excepted, for they were all large and 
bright. We rode through the Bazaar to the Frencli 
consul's, and then home. The gentlemen returned in 
the evening to the English consul's. 

Thursday, January 30. — We started at 8, and 
reached Girgeh (^) at 3 o'clock. The town is very old 
and curious; we rode to it, and visited the Coptic 
church, and made acquaintance with a Eoman Catholic 
priest living there. He told us that he performs the 
service in Arabic. Afterwards we rode to a pretty 
garden near the town, and then back to the steamer. 
About 9 o'clock P.M., after dinner, three large Company 
steamers came up, with thirty passengers in all among 
them, going on to Assouan, In the steamers the pas- 
sengers pay 40?. each for the passage and for board, not 
including wine, for twenty-one days ; remaining three 
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days at Thebes, one and a half day at Assouan, and 
stopping to see the different temples for two or three 
hours as may be required. 

Januai^ 31. — We started from Girgeh at 8 o'clock, 
the three steamers having gone just before. At 9 we 
stopped to coal, and took a short walk on shore ; and 
then continued our course to Siout, which we reached 
at sunset. The Governor, who is a Pacha, came on 
board with the second Governor, and in the evening we 
had a game of whist. 

February 1. — I rose early, and, at half-past 9 o'clock 
went to the town with Ali Bey in the Governor's car- 
riage. I called upon the Governor and had coffee, 
and then mounting a pretty little black donkey, I rode, 
attended by Hassan, to the mosque, passing through 
the bazaar. I £^Iso visited two khans, and a public 
bath, and then another mosque. We climbed to the 
top of the minaret to see the view. Siout is the best 
town in Lower Egypt ; it is beautifully situated, and 
the ground ^round it is rich and cultivated. The 
Viceroy is having many improvements made here. I 
returned to the steamer to luncheon. Ely and Dr. 

C had gone on the Nile to shoot, and did not 

return till rather late in the day. Mr. E visited 

the caves in the mountain, and returned for luncheon. 
In the afternoon the gentlemen rode to the town, and 
1 took a ^valk with Ali Bey. It has been blowing hard 
all day, a cold north wind ; . in the evening it rained a 
little. In the course of the day we bought some of the 
pottery made at Siout. 
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February 2. — The wind is still very high. We had 
service after breakfast, then I worked hard at my 
journal all day. 

February 3. — 'No letters at Minieh to our great dis- 
appointment. I walked through the bazaar with Dr. 

C , Said going as a guide. We saw many strings 

of camels bringing in sugar-canes from the field. There 
was nothing worth noticing in the bazaar. We enjoyed 
our walk as it was not too hot, and as we returned we 
met the Duke and Duchess of St. A . After lun- 
cheon, I sat with the Duchess till Ali Bey called to 
take us to the town. I spent my afternoon with her, 
and dined alone with the Duke and her in the 
evening. The Viceroy was expected, but did not 
come. His youngest son, however, came in quite late 
at night. 

February 4. — A lovely sunrise 1 Alas! we shall see 
few more now on tliis glorious river ; we must soon 
leave its lovely scenery and quaint inhabitants, so 
strange yet so interesting to us. 

February 5. — We left Minieh at 7*30, and reached 
Sakkara(*^) about 11 o'clock. Once or twice we got 
(m sandbanks, when the water poured in through the 
cabin-windows to our discomfiture. W^e passed several 
banks covered with wild geese, and long strings of wild 
ducks «uid geese flew over the ship. They brought 
the steamer up to the left side of the river, and secured 
it, after a great deal of shouting and screaming, to the 
bank by posts which they drive into the groimd. The 
wind was very high and bitterly cold, and we were not 
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orry when our donkeys appeared and we started for 
the Pyramids of Sakkara. 

A long ride brought us to the ruins of Memphis, (^) at 
least to all that now remains of that once glorious city, 
the greatest in Egypt. 

Memphis is said to have been founded by Menes, 
the first King of Egypt, and its principal deities were 
Pthah, Apis, and Bubastis. The goddess Isis also had 
a temple erected here by Amasis. Moeris and Sesostris 
both added much to the temple. Sesostris, besides the 
great colossal figure of himself, his queen, and his four 
sons which he raised before the Temple of Pthah, caused 
enormous blocks of stone to be brought for the con- 
struction of the temple, employing his prisoners of war 
to drag them over to Memphis. Of this city little 
remains now, except what may be concealed by mounds 
of earth still unexcavated. A few Arab huts are built 
on the ruins, and some beautiful palms wave their 
branches mournfully over this scene of desolation. 
One splendid colossus lies in a kind of hole, with its 
face buried in the earth. It was discovered by Signer 
Caviglia and Mr. Sloane, by whom it was given to the 
British Museum ; but the fear of the expense seems 
hitherto to have prevented its removal to England. 
The stone is a white silicious limestone, very hard and 
capable of taking a high polish. During the inunda- 
tions of the Nile it is said to be nearly covered with 
water. In the present position of the statue one can- 
not judge of its beauty, nor see the ornaments and the 
scroll which it is said to hold in its hand, having the 
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name " Amun-mai-Bameses " engraved upon it. It is said 
that there is another colossal statue more to the eastward. 

We walked about and looked at the few mutilated 
figures lying on the ground, some of them only wanting 
their heads. Dirty little Arab children came round us, 
and stared, and murmured the constant cry of " Bakh- 
shish." There is a beautiful view from the palms 
on the mounds, which cover the ruins of Memphis, of a 
little lake, and behind it of a sheikh's tomb. The 
Greeks are said to have taken many of their mystic 
ceremonies from the Egyptians. These were brought 
back to Greece by Orpheus. The orgies that cele- 
brated the wanderings of Ceres, the mythology of the 
Shades below, the punishment of the impious in Tar- 
tarus, and the Elysian fields of the virtuous — are all 
copied from the ancient Egyptian funeral rites. 

We went to see the Apis Cemetery discovered by 
Mariette Bey. It lies to the westward of the Pyramid 
of Abousir, and some way to the northward of the 
Great Pyramid of Sakkara, and consists of long under- 
ground passages hewn in the rock, on both sides of which 
are deep recesses, each containing a large sarcophagus 
of granite of immense proportions. These sarcophagi are 
unsculptured, with the exception of two or three, which 
are of a later date, just before and after the Persian 
conquest. The most important monuments here are 
the stelae* or slabs affixed to the walls, recording the 
successive bulls which received divinfe honours, and 
were buried there, with the names of the kings in whose 
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reigns they lived. These slabs are now in Paris. Each 
Apis is styled Apis Osiris. In one of the recesses 
are fragments of the statues of Sethi and his son 
Eameses II. 

From Memphis we rode across the fields to the 
Pyramid of Sakkara, (^^) and roimd it to the house where 
Mariette Bey lived. On the road we discovered a fine 
large fox of a light sandy colour, standing near the 
pyramid. Ely stalked him, but he ran quickly round 
the pyramid and disappeared into his hole, into which 
Ely fired twice, but he would not come out. We next 
visited the tombs in the lull. You enter the caves and 
find yourseK in a long narrow passage which leads to 
some small chambers. The frescoes and hieroglyphics 
are very beautiful here, and quite distinct. On the 
doorways there are some hieroglyphics containing the 
square title or banner of a very old king, with his name 
placed outside — not, as usual, within an oval. Two 
beautiful figures of goddesses, painted in gold, stand 
one on each side of the king, each holding the key of 
the Nile in one hand, and pointing with the other. 
The king appears to be Osiris. The frescoes are much 
broken and otherwise defaced, and in some places large 
pieces have been broken off the roof. 

We were delighted with the frescoes, the hierogly- 
phics of which are different from those we saw farther 
up the Nile. We found lying about the house which 
Mariette Bey Had built for himself, whilst excavating, 
many remains of mummies dragged from their tombs, 
broken open for the sake of the ornaments contained in 
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them. We lunched there, and looked over the desert, 
and the green plains of Egypt to the Nile, and the 
towers and the fortress of Cairo in the distance. It was 
a splendid view. After luncheon we visited the Sera- 
peum, opened by Mariette Bey two years ago. It is one 
of the most beautiful temples in Egypt. All sorts of 
trades are depicted here, not unlike the paintings at 
Beni-Hassan. There are a great many sculptures, 
beautifully executed in very slight relief. We were 
quite delighted with this beautiful temple ; but ex- 
posure to the air is beginning to tell upon it already, 
and the colours are fast fading. 

On our way to this temple we found the remains of 

a mummy : a woman's head quite perfect. Dr. C 

thouo:ht she could not have been more than twenty- 
five years of age when she died. The skull was finely 
shaped and the teeth perfect. A sad remembrance! 
'* To this complexion must we come at last." What 
could her history have been ? Was she perhaps beau- 
tiful and happy, and surrounded by those she loved ; 
or was hers a sad life of trial, of sorrow, and dis- 
appointed hopes ? In either case she was taken away 
in her early prime. The head was delicately and 
beautifully formed, and in its chambers may have , 
dwelt a bright intellect, or rare genius. Now her bones 
are scattered about> and her graceful head left exposed 
to the fox and the jackal. All trace of her has passed 
away ; centuries, tens of centuries perhaps, have 
elapsed since gentle, loving hands laid her in her 
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last resting place, now torn open by the hand of the 
desecrator and destroyer. 

We lingered a long time visiting all we could see 
that was interesting at Sakkara, and then returned to 
the steamer. Ali Bey was waiting for us, and we sailed 
as soon as the live stock was got on board. This con- 
sisted of two sheep, one of them very small indeed, a 
lamb, several turkeys, and a number of fowls aad 
chickens. Whenever the steamer stops the animals 
are let out, and remain on the shore, tethered, till she 
starts again. There were also three young sheep-dogs 
from Erment, which are considered very fine. 

We steamed to Gizeh, which we reached just at 
sunset. Ali Bey went on shore, as did also Hassan. 
It was our last day on board, and we all felt sad and 
depressed. The last dinner — the last evening of a long 
pleasant time and interesting voyage. The moon 
shone very brightly, and we sat upon deck after 
dinner, but ffelt the weather to be much colder than up 
the Nile. 

' Fehruary 6. — Hassan returned with some letters, 
which were very welcome after so long an absence 
without any news. All well at home. Ali Bey came 
on board about 9 o'clock ; we breakfasted and started 
on donkeys for the Pyramids. We first visited the 
Great Pyramid, (^) to which the road, after crossing the 
railway, goes by a broad causeway straight for six 
miles. It is a capital road, and the donkeys went at ik 
canter nearly all the time. You cross a narrow river. 
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the sides of which were green with verdure, where a 
beautiful little violet-coloured plant grew ; then across 
a narrow strip to the golden sand beyond. 

We soon dismounted at the foot of the Great Pyramid, 
and were immediately surrounded by Arabs from all 
directions. I bad three to help me to ascend, and each 
qS. the gentlemen had two. The ascent is very difficult, 
the stones being nearly four feet high in some places^ 
in others broken, which made cKmbing more easy. The 
Arabs lift you from one stone to another as easily as 
possible, and let you rest whenever you like. Mine 
seemed to speak every modem language. A party had 
gane up before us. After about twenty minutes, for I 
was slower than Ely, I joined the rest on the top. The 
view is extensive, but not so fine as other views we have 
seen on the Nile ; still it is very grand. Before you 
stretches the long, burning, sandy desert of Sakkara, 
which the caravans take four months to cross, and 
where, as far as the eye can see, there is nothing but 
sand, and hills of sand. On another side you see the 
fertile plain of Egypt, and the Nile flowing silently and 
majestically through it ; the fortress, palaces, mosques, 
and minarets of Cairo being distinctly visible. 

We remained a little longer on the top, and saw one 
of the Arabs run down and climb another pyramid, 
very difficult to get up, in ten minutes. He stood 
upon the highest stone waving his hands. Our descent 
was quickly managed, and we then proceeded into the 
int^ior of the Great Pyramid of Cheops which we 
had ascended. You have to crawl, stooping very 
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much, down a narrow passage, then climb a high wall, 
mount an incline plane, very slippery and diflScult, 
rising gradually higher and higher till you reach the 
chamber of the queen, where stands a large granite 
sarcophagus, quite destitute of hieroglyphics or orna- 
ment whatever. There are a few Arabic inscriptions 
on the walls, which they held candles for us to examine, 
as well as to see the vault or chamber, and the holes 
for ventilation. We also visited the chamber of the 
king, which is above that of the queen. 

In the inscriptions on some of the tombs the names 
of the kings are of great antiquity ; among them the 
names of Shofs, Suphis, or Cheops, the founder of the 
Great Pyramid. Colonel Howard Wyse excavated here, 
and discovered much connected with these pyramids. 
Among other discoveries he made one of inestimable 
value ; he found inscribed in the pyramid the names of 
the Pharaohs who raised these edifices, which names 
turn out to be the same as those given by Herodotus 
and Manetho— the Pharaohs of the fourth dynasty, that 
is, of kings succeeding early to Menes, living near the 
beginning of the first period of Egyptian history. 

The account giving by Herodotus of the building of 
this pyramid by Cheops is well known ; how he had the 
stone cut in the Arabian hills, his men conveying it 
over the river in boats, and drawing it to the site on 
the other side; how he employed 100,000 men at a 
time, which were relieved every three months — these 
men being generally prisoners. The most difficult part 
of the work was the causeway to the pyramid. The 
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western hills being specially appropriated to tombs in 
all the places where pyramids were built, will account 
for these monuments being on the western side of the 
Nile. The abode of the dead was supposed to be the 
west — ^the land of darkness — where the snn ended his 
course, and the analogy was kept up by the names 
Ement, the west, and Amenti, the lower regions of 
Hades. Some tombs, however, are in the eastern hills. 
The queen's tomb is directly beneath the apex of the 
pjrramid, which is itself built in steps, battlement-wise, 
as it is called, or, according to others, altar-wise. In 
Herodotus' time there was an inscription in Egyptian 
characters (most likely hieroglyphics) on the pyramid, 
which gives an account of the quantity of onions, 
radishes, and garlic consumed by the labourers who 
constructed it, and the cost of the same provisions, 
which appears by the interpretation to have been 1600 
talents of silver. Much money also was expended on 
iron tools used in the work. 

The pyramid which stands midmost of the three that 
are in the front of the Great Pyramid, is supposed to 
have been raised by the daughter of Cheops. This 
king reigned fifty years, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Cephren. Caliph Al-Mamoun opened the 
pyramid in 820 A.D., but did not find any treasures in 
it. Some say that a statue of a man, or a mummy, was 
found with a breastplate of jewels; and there are other 
traditions, but traditions only, of the treasure discovered. 

On descending we met a party coming up, and had 
some difficulty in passing them in those narrow pas- 
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sages ; but we got out at last into the fresh open air, 
and after luncheon, which we took on the steps of the 
pyramid, surrounded by Arabs quaxrelling about their 
bakhshish, we -started to go and see the Sphinx. (^^) We 
had seen her from the top of the pyramid, grand and 
majestic even from that elevation, but I longed to see 
her nearer. At last we came before her gigantic pro- 
portions — the lower part buried in the sand. Her face 
is much mutilated, but so glorious in its ruin, so im- 
pressively grand and sad are those large eyes that look 
beyond you as they have done for years and years, far 
off to the distant valley of the Nile. There is a look 
of intense melancholy and repose in the figure, that is 
most impressive. The fixed, earnest gaze of the eye, 
heavy and veiled, looking far beyond us all, as into a 
world apart, made an impression upon me such as I 
never experienced before in contemplating a statue. 

Leaving the Sphinx, we visited another temple, 
lately excavated, but very curious and pretty. I had 
filled my handkerchief with stones and remembrances 
of the Pyramids, including a stone picked up near 
the Sphinx, but I unfortunately dropped it down a 
hole into one of the tombs, whence it could not be 
recovered. We walked back from this temple to the 
glorious Sphinx, and whilst waiting for our donkeys 
two of the Arabs had a quarrel. The others all joined 
in, except one, who sat quietly spinning with an old- 
fashioned distaff, and placidly looking on. The offender 
draped his cloak about him in Demosthenes fashion 
and gesticulated violently^ but it ended in his walking 
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off at last quite quietly. We mounted our donkeys, 
and rode to some other tombs, into which we crept. 
Here were some very fine frescoes in good condition. 
Passing the Pyramids once more, we reached our 
steamer after a quick and agreeable ride. A hurried 
toilette whilst the ship crossed the river — one last 
parting look up the Nile — ^and then farewell to our 
kind captain and the good steamer in which we had 
passed so many happy hours. 

We drove into Cairo to Shepherd's Hotel, where we 
Ibond our old rooms ready for us. We dined at the 
table-d'hote, and went to bed early. 

Febrimry 7. — ^It seemed quite strange this morning 
to miss all the familiar noises on board ship. We did 
not see Ali Bey to-day, but after breakfast the captain 
called to see us. He is under orders to sail again in 
five days. At 2 o'clock we drove to see the tombs of 
ihe caliphs (*^) and the Circassian Mamelook kings : 
the 19th sultan of this dynasty, El Ashraf Aboo-'l- 
Nusr Kaedbai-e'-Zaheree was buried here. He died in 
1496 A.D. The minaret and dome of his mosque are 
very fine, as are the inlaid work of the roof, the painted 
glass windows, and the mosaics. These mosques and 
tombs are fast falling into decay. In one mosque 
they show you the black print of the Prophet's foot. 
The buildings are constructed chiefly of the common 
stone of the surrounding hills. The black limestone 
is brought from the vicinity of the Convent of St, 
Anthony, in the Eastern desert. 

We were quite delighted with the view of the town 
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and valley of the Nile .from a hill near the mosques. 
We walked a little here to enjoy the fresh breeze and 
the freedom from dust, which had been laid by the 
heavy rain of last night. Eetuming, we passed a mili- 
tary school, where there were all sorts of gymnastic 
arrangements for the young soldiers. We then drove 
to that quarter of Cairo where the Frank bazaar (^) is, 
and bought some books for the Desert trip, and then 
back to the hotel to dinner. 

February 8. — We did not go out till after luncheon, 

as Ali Bey and Count C called; they dine with 

us to-morrow evening. Ely and Dr. C rode to the 

Choubra gardens, which they enjoyed very much, and 

brought me back some flowers. I went with Mr. E -^ 

and Hassan to the diflerent bazaars — the Arab, the 
Turkish, and the Frank — all of which are very inter- 
esting. We dined at the table-d'hote. 

February 9. — We went to church. I remained 
for the Sacrament, and after limcheon I called upon 

Colonel and Mrs. S . Ely, Dr. C , and Mr. 

R , came for me, and we drove to Boulak to see 

our old steamer, the * Sheeb-re-Keat,' once more, and 
to say good-bye to Captain Mohammed. We found 
the boat waiting for us at Eoulak, and crossing to 
the steamer, which lay on the other side, we were 
received by the captain and all the men. We sat on 

deck, taking coffee, while Dr. C paid the men 

their money, the sailors receiving about 11, each. 
Besides his pay, the captain had a gold watch and 
chain, which Ely and I gave him. He was quite 
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delighted, and made us drink some champagne, to 
which the gentlemen added pipes. We looked once 
more at our saloon and rooms, and then bade good-bye 
to the good ship with much regret. They rowed us 
across again to Boulak, and we then went to visit 
the museum there ; but the things which went to the 
French Exposition are not yet unpacked, and we could 
not go in; so we drove homewards, turning a little 
out of our way to drive on the Choubra road, which 
is shady and very pretty. The view from there of the 
sunset over the Pyramids at Gizeh is very fine. Ali 
Bey and the French gentlemen dined with us. 

Febnmry 10. — A good many things to arrange in 

the morning. Sir John and Lady Y called upon 

me. After luncheon I drove with Ely to Heliopolis : (") 
there is nothing remaining of the beautiful Temple of 
the Sun, mentioned by Strabo, but one obelisk. There 
were several sphinxes and obelisks erected there by 
the Pharaohs of the 1st Dynasty. The town was much 
damaged at the invasion of Cambyses, and it was in the 
plain of Matarieh (^) that the Ottoman emperor Selim 
gained, in 1517, the victory which overthrew the power 
of the Mamelooks and made Egypt a Turkish pro- 
vince. Kleber, also, in 1800, with an army of 6000 
Frenchmen, routed 60,000 Turks. One would imagine 
that excavations ought to be made at Heliopolis, but 
as yet none have been attempted. The obelisk, which 
is 75 feet high, stands alone on the plain ; a few 
fragments of broken figures lie scattered about, but 
they are of no note. The drive to Heliopolis is through 
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green fields and hedgerows, formed, in some parts, of 
lemon trees. It was like driving through a garden, 
and lofty trees shaded the road. The air as we walked 
about Heliopolis was perfumed and refreshing, and 
vegetation looked green and bright. In a garden be-^ 
longing to some Copts we saw the sycamore tree 
under which, it is said, Joseph, with the Virgin and 
infant Saviour, rested on their flight into Egypt in 
the time of Herod the Great. This tree is a very large 
and fine one, extending its branches a long way; it 
stands in the garden, surrounded with hedges of roses 
and jessamine. A great many ofierings are hung upon 
its branches, and people cut pieces of the bark as a 
remembrance of the sacred tree. 

We enjoyed our ride immensely, and plucked some 

lovely roses, jessamine, and other flowers. On our 
return to Cairo, after taking off one pair of horses, we 
drove to the citadel, but they would not let us go in, 
as it was past the hour for admittance. I dined with 

Ely at Colonel S 's, and met Sir J. Y , Mr. and 

Mrs. F , and a few gentlemen. There was some 

singing in the evening. 

February 11. — Dr. C was engaged all the 

morning with Mr. E and Hassan, making pre- 
parations for our journey to the Desert. Ely and Mr. 

E went to the bazaar. After luncheon we drove 

to visit some mosques. GS.m'a el-Azhar (^) is a splendid 
building: you enter by a narrow passage, and, after 
crossing a court paved with marble, you arrive at the 
mosque, which is more used as a place for expounding 
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and teaching the Koran than for preaching. We very 
much admired its immense proportions and the curious 
groups sitting about reading. Arabs and Egyptians 
come here from great distances to read and be in- 
structed in the Koran, We next drove to see the 
mosque dedicated to Hassan and Hossain, the two sons of 
Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet. They were buried in the 
mosque, which is called Hassanem. It is a fine edifice. 
We were obliged to take off our boots before going into 
any of the mosques. We also visited Syd el Zenaph. 
Some of the mosques are rich with marbles inlaid red 
and black, and the courts are all of white marble. 

Wednesday, FAruary 12. — Ely and I drove to Old 
Cairo, (*') crossed the river in a boat, and went to see the 
Nilometer, which is situated in the Island of Koudah, 
in the midst of beautiful gardens, made there by 
Ibrahim Pacha. The Nilometer is like an immense 
square well, of great depth, and you descend to the 
water by stone steps. In the centre is a column, 
graduated to show the number of feet the water rises 
at the time of the inundation, and a crier proclaims 
in the city three times a day, whilst the water is 
rising, the height to which the inundation has reached. 
Eighteen cubits is the lowest point that is reckoned ; 
twenty-two cubits fills all the canals. 

The Nile flows at the bottom of the terrace-wall of 
the palace, from which the view is very fine. You 
see far up the Nile to the Pyramids of Gizeh, and the 
beautiful palms in the plains. The wind was blowing 
up-stream, and the river was covered with boats flitting 
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about with their long white sails, like swans on the 
water. The old gardener gave me some lovely flowers, 
and we started to return, when some little girls ran out 
from a house near and pelted us with stones. 

We then drove through the beizaars of Old Cairo to 
see an old Coptio church, where they show you a crypt 
in which, it is said, the Holy Family lived during the 
time they spent in Egypt. We drove through curious 
narrow streets, where the windows of the houses were 
high and barred; and we got out and walked down 
a courtyard, from which a door opened into the church, 
containing some very fine old wood-carving. The old 
man who showed us over the church raised a trap-door, 
and a few wooden steps brought us down to the crypt. 
He showed us a niche in the wall where the Virgin 
slept, also one where the infant Jesus lay, and another 
which was occupied by Joseph. A cross is placed on 
the niche where the Virgin reposed. We were much 
interested, and spent some time in the church. We 
then went to an old Greek church, where they showed 
us an iron ring and chain, by which they fasten mad- 
men to the wall ; the guide said they were soon cured 
of their madness. Whilst we were waiting we saw a 
coloured print or picture, representing the dead de- 
scending into purgatory : very quaint and curious. In 
the church there was a pretty head of the infant Jesus, 
and a good picture of St. George and the Dragon. 

On our return to Cairo we passed a beautiful hedge 
of an immensely large kind of cactus. After luncheon 
I drove with Mrs. S to the bazaar, and then to see 
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Lady T ; afterwards, home. We had some friends 

to dinner. 

Thv/rsday^ Feiyruary 13. — Ely and Dr. C rode, and 

I called upon Lady Y . After luncheon I went with 

the Duke and Duchess and Miss M ^ to Boul&k. (*) 

We crossed in a boat to the other side of the Nile, and 

called upon General and Mrs. M , who showed us 

all over the Viceroy's palace. The staircase is made 
of white marble, each step one entire piece. The 
rooms are beautifully painted. We were told that the 
architect is a G-erman. From the palace we walked 
through the gardens, which are very pretty, to the 
harem, the rooms of which are magnificently furnished. 
The bedstead of the principal wife is in massive silver, 
and her bedroom is beautifully painted. There are 
fine, rich, soft carpets everywhere, and the bath-rooms 
are perfection. None of the ladies were there, so we 
went all through the apartments. 

We dined with Colonel and Mrs. S , They had 

kindly sent for a magician, who first tried an Arab. 
He gave him a cup with some ink in it to hold in his 
hand, and put a piece of paper with some curious cha- 
racters written on it under his red fez. He then burnt 
incense and began his incantation. The boy could not 

see anything. Miss M tried, but without success. 

The magician then sent for another boy, the son of one 
of the cavasses, who described one person in England 
very accurately, but he failed with other names. The 
whole scene was very curious, and the attitudes of the 
magician and boy highly picturesque. The incense, 

L 2 
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however, was very strong, and made us feel tired and 
sleepy. We all walked home by a splendid moonlight. 
We hope to start for the Desert on Tuesday next, 

Febriuiry 14. — Ely went to play at cricket, and the 
rest of us drov^ before luncheon to see the Mosque of 
Amer, (^) situated a little way out of the city. It covers 
an immense space, and its columns are very fine ; some 
have good sculptured capitals. The number of columns 
is 230, and on one of them they show you the mark of 
the cut the Caliph Omar made in it with his sword, 
and they point out the word ** Suleiman," which they say 
appeared in the marble, and was not written by mortal 
hand. A line palm-tree stands in the middle of the 
court, where once columns stood. They showed us two 
pillars, through which they told us to pass, but the 
space was very narrow, and we could not manage to 
squeeze ourselves through. The mosque is now almost 
deserted, but some people still go to pray there. 

Driving through the waste of stones and sand which 
lies around Cairo, and passing some sand-hills, on 
which lay a great many pariah dogs asleep, we reached 
the tombs of the Mamelouks, (^) very old, and prettily 
carved and sculptured. Not far from them we saw the 
tombs of the family of Mohammed-Ali, beautifully 
executed in marble of different colours, and alabaster, 
but too much pamted- to be in good taste. We were 
told that after itamazan the relations come to place 
palm-leaves and flowers on the tombs. On our return 
to luncheon we saw Ely at cricket Afterwards we 
witnessed the ceremonies of the Dancing Dervishes,(") 
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which were much better than at Constantinople, and 
then went back to the cricket-ground, which was, in 
fact, all sand, and therefore not very suitable. We 
stayed for some time to see the play. After dining at 
the table-d'h6te, I spent the evening with the St. 

A s, where I saw Lord B , who had just come 

out from England, 

FAT^mTy 15. — We went at 10 o'clock to see the cara- 
van (®) start for Mecca. Our party consisted of the Duke 

and Duchess of St. A , Lord B , Ely, Dr. C , 

and myself. We drove by a very pretty way round 
the town to some high ground near the gates through 
which the procession passed. There was an immense 
crowd of people, and the scene was very imposing. All 
the Turks and Arabs sat cross-legged, and the coffee- 
sellers and water-carriers moved about among them 
offering their several commodities. They do this very 
gracefully ; the water-carriers, for instance, by a slight 
movement bring forward the skin they carry the water 
in, and, without moving the arm, pour it out fresh and 
clear into little gilt cups. A great many women were 
present; some of them veiled. First a few camels, 
decorated with palms and other plants, passed, preceded 
by persons bearing flags ; then, after a pause, three or 
four regiments marched by with music, and then came 
the great camel, bearing a huge palanquin with thq 
Viceroy's presents to the Prophet. This camel was 
followed by several others, all beautifully decorated 
with flags. There were men riding on each camel, but 
on one was a lady with a, little child beside her. On 
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another camel were two children sitting with their little 
arms round each other. Also a kind of palanquin, of which 
the curtains were closed, was swimg between two camels. 
The enthusiasm of the people was immense, and they 
rushed down in crowds to follow the sacred procession ; but 
all quiet — ^no screaming, no noise. The dust flew like a 
cloud, and the effect was very singular. The procession 
went only a little way out of Cairo, and then encamped 
to get into order before the final start is made. It takes 
thirty-six days to reach Mecca, and the pilgrims must 
walk three times round the Prophet's tomb at a certain 
hour before a day that is fixed, or else the pilgrimage 
has not been properly performed, and they must go to 

Mecca again. Hadji Ali, Colonel S 's cavass, told 

us that he had been there three times with his wife and 
children. We drove back agaiu, being often stopped 
by the dense crowds and smaller processions which 
accompanied the sacred oue to the gates of the town. 
The procession really starts from the citadel, but the 
crowd was too great for us to go there, and, besides, 
the Turks are very apt to insult the Christians on these 
occasions. 
We drove home, and, after luncheon, I went with 

Mrs. S and Miss M to visit the Viceroy's 

mother, who has a splendid palace on the Nile, oppo- 
site the Viceroy's, which is on the other side of the 
river. We were received as we went in by several 
slaves, and shown into a long gallery, whence we saw 
the three Princesses pass into the audience-room. 
These were, first, the Viceroy's youngest wife; dark, 
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with a pale olive skin ; she must have been very hand- 
some. She was dressed all in yellow, and wore a little 
yellow hat and a great many jewels. Next, the Vice- 
roy's eldest daughter, who is going to be married ; she 
is fair, and also very handsome, and likewise dressed in 
yellow. The other was the youngest daughter, who 
was dressed in white. We smoked a chibouque, and, 
after sitting awhile, left the palace. The slaves showed 
us over the rooms of the ground -floor, which are mag- 
nificent and beautifully furnished. The slaves, who 
Were none of them handsome, are employed in house- 
hold work and in making the Princesses' dresses and 
their own. The Viceroy's mother had on a long train 
of silver tissue. 

Sunday, February 16. — We went to church, and after 
luncheon drove to the " Petrified Forest," {^) which is 
very curious. In the midst of a sandy desert upon aome 
sand-hills, are stones which have all the appearance of 
wood. You see distinctly the fibrous parts and the 
bark now transformed into stone. We had to walk a 
great part of the way, as our horses were too tired to 
get on through the deep sand. We picked up a great 
many pieces, and walked some distance to see some 
large trunks lying on the sand, also petrified. Mr. 

R told me that the forest extends for miles 

along these sand-hills, and that you find pieces of this 
petrified wood scattered about everywhere. On our 
way back we met the dromedaries engaged for our 

expedition to Mount Sinai, and Dr. C and I 

mounted ours to try them. Ely rode his donkey, a white 
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one, with which he was much pleased. We dined at 
the table-dTiote. 

F^brm/ry 17.— A cold windy day. In the morning 
we went to the bazaars, and in the afternoon I called 

upon Lady Y and Mi-s. S . The Duke and 

Duchess of St. A , Mr. R ^ and Mr. A — '- — , dined 

witli us at our hotel. 

Tuesday, February 18. — ^Another cold dusty day. 
We drove to the citadel (") in the morning and to the 
bazaars; in the afternoon I paid some visits, and we 

dined at the table-d'hote. Lord B has returned 

from his excursion to Memphis. The gentlemen spent 
the evening with the Duke of St. A . 

Wednesday, February 19. — I went in the afternoon 

with Mrs. S to see the Viceroy's palace and to pay 

a visit to his favourite wife, the mother of his youngest 
son. We started at 3*15, and drove to a military 
college, which is on the river ; and at some steps close 
to it, we found a steamer waiting, which took us across 
to Gizeh in about twenty minutes. A carriage awaited 
us at the landing and conveyed us to the palace, where 

we found Miss M . We were shown upstairs into 

the reception-room, where we were received by the 
Viceroy's wife and eldest daughter, both superbly 
dressed; the Princess in blue with a little blue hat, 
studded with diamonds and precious stones ; the Vice- 
roy's wife wore pink silk with large diamond buttons to 
fasten her dress in front, and a hat made of flamingo- 
feathers, ornamented in ,front with a beautiful bird 
composed of emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. She is 
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very dark^ but very handsome, and her eyebrows much 
painted. She was very kind and gracious to us, and 
showed us all her rooms and her presents, among them 
the photographs of the Paris Exhibition and of Eng- 
land, which the Viceroy had brought over for her. 

We spent a charming afternoon and returned late. 
The sun was setting over the Nile when we left the 
steamer. 

Thv/rtAay, February 20. — I went with Ely to the 
bazaars to buy photographs, and after luncheon we 

visited Mrs. S , to wish her good-bye, and also Lady 

Y . This done, we drove to the Choubra Boad (^) 

to get the last glimpse of the Pyramids in the setting 
sun. On our return we called upon Mr. and Mrs. 

L , and then dined at the table-d'hdte. Ely spent 

the evening with Colonel S . 

Friday, Fehruary 21. — Ely and I, with Vincent and 

Houssain, started at 11 o'clock for Suez. Dr. C , 

Mr. E , and Colonel S , coming to see us off. 

We had a hot day, and a sandy journey to Suez, but 
it was a great novelty to pass over long plains of sand 
in a railway carriage, stopping at the different stations. 
We saw nothing but strings of camels in the far dis- 
tance, and the Mirage, which looked like lakes of 
calm blue water, till you came nearer, when all faded 
away. The false Mirage ! Under its enchanter's wand, 
pleasant groves and calm lakes appear, ooly to vanish 
at a nearer approach, like many a bright dream or 
illusion in life. 

We reached Suez (^) about 3 o*clock. Ely and I walked 
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out to see the Breakwater, but it was too far off, and 

we returned to the hotel. Major W called. We 

dined and saw the Duke and Duchess of St. A • 

for a moment. At dinner we met Mr. and Mrs. 

F and their Desert party, and Mr. A and his. 

Everything being settled for our expedition on the 
canal, we went to bed early. 

Saturday, February 22. — ^We started in a dahabi6h 
called the 'Eugenie' at 11 o'clock, Ely and I pre- 
viously walking to see the sacred caravan, which had 
come from Cairo, start. A good many women in their 
white veils were riding about the encampment. The 
men were sitting in rows, and the children playing 
about. In the centre was the Dervishes' tent, and 
before it the green palanquin. The whole scene was 
Oriental and most picturesque. 

We reached Shatouf at 1 o'clock, and saw the cutting 
of the ground for the canal, which is quite dry in this 
part. An engine was at work, bringing up the earth 
taken out to form an embankment on the other side. 
A string of camels were plodding wearily along. We 
bought some provisions and returned to our boat, which 
steamed all day. 

The sun set full on the canal, (*') upon which the fading 
light threw a golden splendour. We seemed to glide 
along it imperceptibly. A slight breeze waved the tall 
rushes on the banks, and all was silent except for the 
rippling sound of our boat as it cut its way through 
the water. The bright stars came out one by one; 
and the night was wonderfully calm and still. 
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February 23. — We reached Ismailia about 3 o'clock, 
A.M., and landed about 7. We made our toilettes at 
the hotel, as we had been obliged to sleep on the sofas 
in the saloon of our dahabieh. After breakfast we 
set off in a carriage and four to see the works, and 
first stopped where the engine is placed, which forces 
the water for the use of the workmen through the 
pipes which are laid between Ismailia and Port Said. 
An English woman, the wife of one of the engineerj*, 
was walking about with her children, and kindly- 
showed us her garden, and gave me some delicious 
violets and a sprig of mignonette — English flowers 
growing in the sand! She directed our coachman, 
who drove us to El Guisr, where we saw the Viceroy's 
chalet, from which there is a good view over the Lake 
of Timsah. Afterwards we walked across the sand to 
see the dredging machines. 

February 24. — On our return to the hotel we found 

that Dr. and Hassan had not come. We wrote 

letters till 1 o'clock, and at 2 we went in a boat round 
the ships in the bay, and to see the dry docks. They 
are very fine and large, like those at Chatham. We 
watched the different machinery at work forming the 
large boulders made of loose stones and mortar mixed 
together, and then pressed by machinery, and carried 
to the edge of the wharf. We also saw the machine 
which raises the earth and throws, it into the water, 
to form an embankment. Our sail was very enjoyable, 
and we returned to the hotel just in time to receive 
Major and Mrs. C , who sat with us a little. We 
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dined at the table-d'hote. There was no one there we 
knew. 

Tuesday y February 25.— We hired a small steamer 
and steamed round the bay^ but as it was blowing 
hard we landed to look at the place where the Suez 
Canal will open into the sea. Coming back we took 
the sheltered side of the bay. After calling at the 

hotel, we walked to call upon Mr. and Mrs. C , 

with whom we remained to tea. Dr. C and 

Hassan arrived at 4 o'clock. 

Wednesday^ February 26. — Dr. C and Ely went 

out in the morning, and in the afternoon we went to 
the bazaar, and then to see our dromedaries and camels, 

calling upon Mr. and Mrs. C , who walked back 

with us to the hotel. Major W joined us at 

dinner. 
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rpETJRSBAY, February 27.— I wrote letters all 
the morning. After luncheon we started in a 
boat to cross to the Quarantine place, where our 
dromedaries were waiting for us. The morning had 
been very stormy, so we were glad of the short sea 
passage. When we reached the other side a heavy 
squall came on, and we had to wait a few minutes 
till it was over, then we mounted and started on our 
pilgrimage. 

We rode past the entrance to the Suez Canal, and, 
gradually losing sight of Suez, we coasted along the 
sea-shore. Our dromedaries went beautifully, and in 
about an hour and three quarters we readied Ay tin 
Musa, " the Wells of Moses." Hassan had preceded us 
on the white donkey, and when we reached the tents 
we found everything ready. We took a short walk to 
see the celebrated Wells of Moses, but the night was 
wet, and we were very glad of the shelter of our tents. 
Dinner was served in the tent in which Ely and Dr. 

C sleep; a little square table and three camp 

stools comprised our dining-room furniture, but we 
were quite comfortable and happy. After dinner I 
read aloud the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, from 
the * Arabian Nights,' whilst the gentlemen smoked. 
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This is the first night of our long pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The tents are yery comfortable and pretty. 
The night is tranquil, only disturbed at times by the 
braying of the donkey and the growling of the camels. 
Moses is supposed to have brought up seven springs 
here when he struck the ground with his rod ; we saw 
six. A few palms grow round them, and the old Arab 
who lives here has a little garden with vegetables, and 
a few tamarind trees. This is believed to be the place 
where Moses and the Children of Israel landed after 
the passage of the Bed Sea ; and where Miriam sang 
her song of triumph (Exodus xv. 21). 

Friday, Fehruary 28. — Hassan awoke us at day- 
break. A little time was spent in getting the camels 
loaded. Our breakfast was in the same tent where we 
dined, and during the meal we were surrounded by 
pariah dogs, which came to beg for scraps and bones. 

At length, about 8 o'clock, we started, and began 
our first day of real desert travelling. Mile after mile 
we plodded across the desert — nothing but sand and 
stones : on one side the sea, whence came a refreshing 
breeze, with the African hills beyond, behind which is 
the Nile ; on the other side the bleak limestone ridge 
of Bahah — ^no shrubs, no trees are to be seen after you 
leave the fountains of Moses. We rode on, and on, and 
on, till the hour of rest, about 1 A.M., when our little 
tent was raised in the wide plain of sand, and under its 
shelter we rested for an hour and a half. Our start 
had been rather later than it ought to have been, so we 
did not reach our halting place for the night till late. 
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We found our tents ready, the camels having gone on 
before. 

After arranging everything in my tent I joined the 
gentlemen at dinner, and our evening was spent in 
reading. I went to bed early, lighted to my tent by the 
moon, then in her first quarter. The wind was high 
all night, but lulled towards morning. 

Saturday, February 29. — ^When Hassan awoke me it 
was beautifully calm. The sun rose gloriously, and 
before 8 o'clock we got under weigh, and rode till 12 
o'clock. Our dromedaries are all tame and good ; mine 
knows me perfectly, and begs for bread or any herbs 
I pick for him. To-day we passed nearer the range of 
the Bahah hills, and have traversed since morning the 
Wady Beiyaneh, Wady Kurdhiyeh, Wady el-Ahtha, 
and several others ; but they are only to be distinguished 
by little rises and declivities in the sand, as though 
water had flowed over the desert. Some stunted brown 
shrubs, and a few small weeds, are the only vegetation 
we find ; these latter the camels are fond of, and stop 
to eat. Nothing living is to be seen except a solitary 
quail now and then, and a few crows, who wend their 
way straight across the burning desert. The sun's 
rays became very hot after 11 o'clock, and at 1 we 
encamped for a little rest, and to let our luggage 
camels get on. 

We arrived at our camp at Ain-Hawarah, a quiet 
Utile sheltered spot, under a bank of sand and some 
picturesque rocks, as the setting sun lighted up the 
hills with a lovely golden and purple light. We dined at 
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half past ly and after diimer I finished Sinbad the Sailor*s 
adventures. Ely and I wandered around the tent in 
the bright moonlight, and saw the Arabs encamped in 
picturesque groups round the watch-fires; the drome- 
daries forming a circle next them, and then the camels 
and donkeys outside. Bedtime is half-past 10 o'clock, 
and the camp is soon quite still and silent till near 
day-break, when the donkeys begin to bray, and are 
reproved by a growl from the dromedaries, then a dead 
silence for a little longer, till the cocks give notice of 
morning, when all is bustle and confusion in our little 
encampment, and Hassan's soft voice is heard, saying, 
" It is time to get up, my Lord." 

March 1. — We started this morning at 8 o'clock, 
and rode on till we came to Wady Ghurundel, where 
we stopped to give the dromedaries and donkeys water. 
After Wady Ghurundel the scenery is very wild. You 
pass through a defile between two ranges of hills. On 
the left side was a curious rock, shaped like a Martello 
tower. There was more verdure on this road, and a 
little beyond Wady Ghurundel is a place where there 
were formerly fountains, but now only a few palms 
remain. The ground was covered in some places with 
a pretty lilac fiower, which had a perfume like the 
heliotrope. 

We stopped to-day to lunch at a shady spot under 
some palms, and near the hills, called El-Sadar ; thence 
we rode for four hours more to Wady et-Taiyibeh, 
where we encamped for the night. We sat outside 
the tent enjoying the fresh breeze, and watching the 
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stars as they rose one by one from behind the rocky 
cliffs into the clear sky. Before turning into Wady 
Sadar the sandstone rocks on the right side are worn 
by the action of water into vast columns, like those 
of an enormous Egyptian temple. Their bright yellow 
shows with wonderful effect against the dark blue 
sky. 

Monday, March 2. — ^We started early, and directed 
our course between high hills of curiously shaped and 
coloured rocks, and down a mountain torrent, in which 
several of a tribe of Bedouins were this year drowned 
by the water from the mountain, swelled by the rain, 
suddenly rushing down upon them in the night time, 
when they were encamped. Our sheikh, who with his 
Arabs belong to this tribe, the Tawarah, lost two 
children, his comrades, and all his things. As we 
crossed the torrent, he told us the sad tale of his mis- 
fortunes. We could still trace the force of the water 
by the quantity of stumps of trees and stones it had 
carried down and left in its headlong course. These 
inundations are very frequent. 

After an hour and a half s ride we came to the end 
of the pass, when the blue water of the GuK of Suez 
lay before us, and the distant hills of Africa and 
Abyssinia directly opposite. We rode quickly across 
a sandy plain which lies between the sea and the 
rocky cliffs which separate it from the desert, Ely and 

I on our donkeys, and Dr. C on his dromedary, till 

we came to the headland of Zelima. Along this range 
of brown cliffs are for the first time seen the purple 
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bands which you often trace in your course through 
the desert. The rocks are of a deep red colour, or 
a pale olive gi-een, or a bright pink ; in fewjt, flowers of 
every colour seem carpeted on them, and yet there is 
not a vestige of vegetation of any kind upon them. 
After we had turned the headland we came upon a 
string of camels laden with charcoal, which the Arabs 
make by burning the wood of the prickly acacia tree. 
These men saluted our Arabs in desert fashion, by 
silently walking up and shaking ea^ch other's hands> 
then touching their foreheads and breasts. ^^The 
blessing of Allah be with you ! " concludes the ceremony, 
and they pass on calmly and silently as before. 

Ely and I had to mount our dromedaries here, as 
the road runs close to the sea, and in a high tide the 
camels are forced to cross the rocks under the cliffs, 
which are steep and rugged in this part. It was very 
pleasant to ride close to the blue sea, while a gentle 
breeze blew cool and refreshing upon us. In about an 
hour we reached the wide triangular plain of Murkhah, 
across which we rode, under a burning sun, and were 
all much fatigued by the intense heat. The plain is 
covered with stones, but stunted bushes of agul, which 
the camels delight in eating, and a few small flowers, 
and diminutive clusters of clover, have some effect in 
brightening up this sandy waste. 

Two hours' ride brought us to the entrance of the 
Wady Shellal, where we stopped to rest under the shelter 
of some picturesque rocks. I read to Ely and Dr. 
Dean Stanley's book on Sinai, and the different 
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passages in the Bible which mention the halting-places 
of the Israelites on their way through the Desert. 
Barneses is supposed to have been the place from 
which the Israelites started on their journey through 
the Desert It is close to Hieropolis ; from this they 
went a day's journey to Succoth, so named from Succoth, 
heaths^ which Jacob put up on his homeward journey 
from Padan Aram (Gen. xxxiii. 17). He also built 
a house for himself there after his meeting with Esau. 
" And Jacob journeyed to Succoth, and built him an 
house, and made booths for his cattle : therefore the 
name of the place is called Succoth." Their next 
encampment was Etham, on the edge of the wilder- 
ness. It may be placed where the cultivable land 
ceases, near the Seba Biar, or Seven Wells, about three 
miles from the western side of the ancient head of the 
gulf. Seba seems to have been the name of a people 
of Africa, named after Seba, one of the sons of Cush, 
the son of Ham, the son of Noah. At Etham their 
course changed, instead of the route by Pelusium to 
the land of the Philistines, they were here commanded 
to turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, over against Baal-zephon. This was then 
their third encampment from Bameses. Migdol, which 
is an Egyptian word, and signifies a plaoe where sedge 
grows, was between Pi-hahiroth and Baal-zephon, the 
former of which places is thus mentioned in Exodus 
xiv. '^ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. Speak 
unto the children of Israel^ that they turn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
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against Baal-zephon : before it shall ye encamp by the 
sea. For Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel^ 
They are entangled in the laod, the wilderness hath 
shut them in." And, again, in the 9th verse, — " But 
the Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses and 
chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his army, 
and overtook them encamping by the sea, beside Pi- 
hahiroth, before Baal-zephon." It was here that 
Moses and the children of Israel passed over the Ked 
Sea ; tlie passage, Dean Stanley supposes, to have been 
made from Baal-zephon, at the narrower part of the 
guK, not between Wady Tawarik and the wells of Moses 
(Ayun Musa). After the passage, he supposes the 
Israelites must have followed the track of all modem 
travellers between the sea and the table-land of Tih, 
till they arrived at the low hills of Ghurundel. In 
Numbers xxxiii. we read that the Israelites, after the 
passage, "went three days' journey in the wilderness of 
Etham, and pitched in Marah," (^) where Moses made 
the bitter waters sweet by throwing in a tree, supposed 
to be rather the berries of the plant Eghurkud. They 
removed from Marah and came to Elim, where there 
were twelve wells of water and some palm-trees ; and 
from Elim they removed to encamp by the Red Sea, 
which Dean Stanley also agrees in thinking to have been 
at the descent of Wady Taiyibeh, on the sea-shore, or 
on some portion of the plain of Murkhah, before- they 
turned up again into the mountains, the cliflfs forbidding 
any continuous line of march along the shore betweeia 
the Wady Ghurundel and the Wady Taiyibeh. 
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We rode on, after luncheon, through some wild 
jcocky scenery to Dhafary, north-west of which, and 
distant about half an hour's ride, is the bitter spring of 
Murkhah. Further on we passed by wild, strangely- 
coloured mountains of every hue, and scattered palm 
and tamarisk trees. Our camels here joined us, but we 
soon passed them, and in half an hour arrived at a 
large open space among the rocks, where we deter- 
mined to encamp. Whilst they were putting up the 

tents, Ely, Dr. C , and I, wandered about to look at 

these curiously-shaped and coloured rocks, which, by 
the light of the setting sun, looked more red and lurid 
and weird-like than by day, and reminded one of the 
description in Vatekh of the entrance to the Hall of 
Eblis. One can fancy oneself in the region of genii, 
gnomes, and demons. 

Our camp is a curious scene. When we arrive, first 
the camels lie down one by one, all growling ; then the 
poultry are let out of their cages, and fly screaming 
about, frantically pecking up all they can find to eat ; 
then the Arabs, with much noise and gesticulation, 
raise the tents, sometimes placing them in wonderfully 
good positions, and at others, in quite the reverse. 
Then Houssain gives us a cup of tea, and we all retire 
to our tents to prepare for dinner, and unpack. Our 
pleasant, snug little dinner follows, after which come 
reading and cigars, and sitting outside the tent-door ; 
then early to bed, as we are called soon after five in 
the morning. Thus our days pass quickly and happily 
in these grand wild regions, far away from civilized life. 
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March 3, Tuesday. — I awoke early, and heard first 
the little donkey braying, then the camels growling, 
and, lastly, the crow of our vigilant cock, which rang 
out clearly four times; then gradually there waa a 
little movement in the camp, and one instinctively felt 
that the day had begun. Hassan called me at half-past 
five. We were soon dressed and at breakfast, which 
was placed on a little table in the open air, the Arabs 
busy around us taking down the tents and loading the 
camels. I read our morning prayers, and then we 
mounted and proceeded up the pass till we reached 
the staircase in the mountain, called Nukb Badereh, 
the "Pass of the Sword's Point." When we reached 
the top we had, from a high rock, an excellent view of 
the Wady Shellal and the blue sea in the distance. 

There are many different opinions as to where 
the wanderings of the Israelites took them after 
leaving the Eed Sea on their way to the wilderness of 
Sin ; whether to Tur, and thence by the Wady Hebran 
and the Nukb Hawy to Jebel Mflsa, or by the modem 
line by Wady Shellal, the Nukb Badereh, and the 
Wadys Mukattub and Feiran to Serbal. 

We rode on down the Wady Badereh till we came to 
two roads. Taking the one which enters Wady 
Magharah, '^ the Valley of the Cave," we climbed a high 
mountain to see some remarkable Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics belonging to the earliest antiquity. *' In the 
fourth dynasty of Manetho, the same which erected 
the great pyramids of Gizeh, 4000 B.C., copper mines 
had been discovered in this desert, which were worked 
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by a colony. The peninsula was then inhabited by the 
Asiatic, probably Semitic races; therefore do we often 
see in those rock-sculptures the triumphs of Pharaoh 
over the enemies of Egypt. Almost all the inscriptions 
belong to the old empire ; only one was found of the 
co-regency of Tothmosis III. and his sister." — (Lepsius, 
as quoted by Murray). " This Tuthmo or Thothmes 
was a great architect, and a contemporary of Moses; so 
that all, or almost all these hieroglyphic tablets were 
of an earlier date than the Exodus! One of the 
inscriptions contains the name of Suphis or Cheops, 
who built the Great Pyramid, and lived, according to 
the common chronology, 200 years before Abraham!" 
— ('Murray's Handbook.') **The inscriptions in the 
cliffs of Wady Maghara are among the most ancient 
and remarkable in the world." — (Murray.) 

We stopped some time in the wady, and aided by 
the Arabs climbed up the side of a steep hill to see 
the inscriptions. The hot sun was rather trying, but 
we were well rewarded when we reached the top. The 
hieroglyphics are very distinct, and like those we saw 
in the temples on the banks of the Nile. I bought 
from one of the Arabs a turquoise, for which this 
mountain is celebrated. Bemounting our dromedaries, 
and retracing our steps a little, we took the path which 
leads down Wady Mukatteb, *'the Written Valley," 
and stopped about 12 o'clock at the place where the in- 
scriptions begin. These inscriptions are mentioned by 
Diodorus, 10 B.O., and also by Artemidorus, 518 A.D., 
and Oosmas, the Indian traveller, mentions them. Be- 
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specting their origin there are many conjectures. By- 
some they are supposed to be the work of the Israelites 
as they journeyed through the desert; by others, of 
Pagans, pilgrims to Serbal. Among the inscriptions 
are some rude drawings of animals. 

Dean Stanley does not think that these inscriptions; 
curiously scratched in rude characters on the brown 
rocks, could have been the work of the Israelites. What 
could have been their purpose ? All legend or history 
of them is now lost. 

From Wady Mukatteb we passed into Wady Feiran^ 
where the road was very much injured by the dreadful 
inundation that took place two months ago, and the. 
course of the stream was full of large stones and log* 
of wood. In consequence of this our dromedaries 
went along stumbling continually. We soon came to 
a long sandy plain, where we all dismounted and 
walked to our camp. It was a longer walk than we 
anticipated, but the evening was lovely. We passed 
an Arab encampment on the side of a hill, with little 
black goats feeding on the rocks around it. It grew 
nearly dusk before, on turning a point of rocks, we saw 
our tents and the watch-fires in the distance. This is 
the longest day's march we have had, but the most 
interesting, and the scenery quite beautiful. Our en- 
campment seemed quite shut in by high rocks, and 
the brilliant moon poured its light on the rugged cliffe 
and brown rocks above us. Some Arabs from the other 
encampment joined ours, and one of them, an old man^ 
brought a musical instrument and played upon it. 
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Wednesday f March 4. — We did not start till half-past 
8 o'clock. After a long hot ride of four hours down 
Wady Feiran, with its endless windings and wild rocky 
mountains, we reached some palm trees and some ruins 
of Arab cottages ; then we came to a little stream of 
water where we stopped to let the dromedaries drink. 
Twenty minutes more riding brought us to the ruins 
of the old episcopal palace of Pharen, under the hill 
which has claims to be that on which Moses prayed 
while the battle of Eephidim(^) was fought for the 
passage through what is now the Oasis of the Desert. 
Exodus, xvii. 8 : " Then came Amalek, and fought 
with Israel in Eephid-im." Joshua led on the 
Israelites, and Mount Serbal is said to be the place 
where Moses stood during the battle. Verse 9 : ^ And 
Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out men, and go 
out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow I will stand on the 
top of the hill with the rod of God in mine hand." 
Verse 11 : " And it came to pass, when Moses held up 
his hand, that Israel prevailed : and when he let down 
his hand, Amalek prevailed." 

This wady (Feiran) is called the "Paradise of the 
Arabs," and the "Tinkling Stream." The waving 
palm trees, the acacias, and tamarisks are truly re- 
freshing after days passed in toiling through dry stony 
wadys, with no verdure beyond a few tufts of dry plants 
and bushes. The small stream never runs dry. The 
ascent of the • mountain (Serbal) is not easily made 
from this encampment, to which the holiness of this 
mountain, whence many authorities consider the laws 
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of Moses were delivered, give a great additional in- 
terest. 

The ruins of Pharen, exhibiting a home of religious 
zeal, claim attention. They contain the remains of 
many ecclesiastical buildings, of the cathedral, and of 
the residences of the priests, but all fallen into the last 
stages of decay. The Arab now brings his flocks in 
the season of grass to feed in the valley of Feiran, and 
looks with religious awe on the remains of a worship 
transferred to Jerusalem. 

After passing the ruins we turned up the long water- 
course occupied in part by the brook of Wady Aleiyat. 
We now came to a grove of palms in wild confusion, 
but great luxuriance, by which flowed a tiny brook 
with blue " forget-me-nots " growing at its sides, and a 
little verdure marking its course. The water sparkled 
in the sunshine, and cooled the air as we sat at lun- 
cheon under the shade of the palm-trees near it. We 

passed Monsieur G^ 's encampment, which was close 

to the stream. His party consists of six or seven, some 
of them photographers, who have been taking views 
among the hills. 

Hassan chose a lovely spot for our encampment in a 
wide open space, close to some fine palm trees, and 
surrounded by high hills. We could see the five peaks 
of Mount Serbal just above, and close to the mountain ; 
near our encampment, amidst moss and ferns, is the 
source of the little brook before mentioned. We 
remained in our tents till 5 o'clock, and then walked 
down the ravine past the French tents when M. G 
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and his party came out to speak to us. We continued 
our walk, guided by an Arab up the ravine of Wady 
Abu-Hamad, " valley of the father of wild figs." Here 
we found a few wild flowers, and immense boulders of 
red granite which abound in all the wadys or valleys. 
The Bedouins never call the mountains by any dis- 
tinctive name, but after the wadys or valleys which 
surround them. These wadys are hollows, or valleys, 
more or less deep and long, worn by the mountain 
torrents which pour down them in winter ; as in Wady 
Sdaf^ where three months ago a Bedouin encampment 
was surprised, and twenty-eight persons were drowned. 
They were asleep in the night when the torrent rushed 
down from the mountain, and swept them all away. 

The word Guadalquivir is a corruption of the Arabic 
Oimdrol-Kelir, "the Great Wady," which was the name 
given by the Moors to the great river which flows past 
Cordova and Seville in Spain. Its ancient name was 
Boetis. 

We were delighted with our walk, and regretted we 
oould not ascend Mount Serbal, whose aspect forms one 
of the finest features of this region. It is an immense 
mass running up into five principal peaks, all of 
granite, rising high above the other summits. There 
are the remains of an old building on this mountain, 
and a rough hole, near which are some of the myste- 
rious inscriptions found in this district. 

After dinner we sat outside our tents enjoying the 
bright moonlight ; the mountains enclosed us on every 
side, and the peaks of Serbal, silvered by the moon- 
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beams, rose towering above all ; before us was a groye 
of palms, mixed with the graceful feathery tamarisk, 
whose Arabic name is Turfa, and from which the 
manna is said by some to have been taken. There is 
a kind of shining gum in the form of drops found on 
the twigs and branches which the Arabs collect and 
boil, and preserve in skins. Here also are found 
growing on the mountain side the hyssop plant and 
the acacia tree. The evening was calm and pleasant, 
and we read by turns aloud till bed-time. 

Thuradatfy March 5. — The morning was clear and 
bright, but colder than usual, and we were just 

mounting when M. 6 and his party rode past with 

their escort of soldiers from a dromedary regiment, 
with which the Viceroy had furnished them; they 
looked very picturesque, and some of the dromedaries 
were very fine animals. We rode up a defile in the 
mountain close to our encampment, and with great 
regret turned our backs on Wady Feiran, called " the 
Arab's Paradise." The road wound through some 
palm and tamarisk trees ; a little farther onwards we 
crossed one plain of sand after another, every now and 
then looking round to see Mount Serbal once more, 
whose cliffs and pinnacles stood out high above the 
rest of the hills. In Switzerland, even, one could not 
see a more picturesque chain of mountains. We soon 
came up with the followers of the French party, but 
they themselves were far ahead of us when we stopped 
to lunch under the shade of some rocks. 

We rested an hour, and then rode on, passing a 
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jnoimd of stones and sand, on the top of which was the 
tomb of a sheikh much venerated. Our Arab boys 
went up, and one returned with some of the dust he 
had taken from it, with which he rubbed the drome- 
daries' and donkeys' heads. This sacred dust is sup- 
posed to preserve them from accidents or harm of any 
kind. We soon turned up into Wady Solaf, and found 

Monsieur G encamped at the entrance of the pass. 

Some of his party were sketching. A quarter of a mile 
farther on we found our tents already pitched in a wide 
space surrounded with high rocks, some of which we 
climbed to view the sun set behind the range through 
which the defile of Nukb Hawy passes, called the 

^ Windy Pass." After dinner M. G and his party 

came and drank tea with us, and the evening passed 
very pleasantly. 

Friday, March 6. — We started about half-past 7 
o'clock, the French party having preceded us, and 
rode to the foot of the defile, which soon became very 
steep and rocky. Here we all dismounted. It is im- 
possible to give any idea of the wild grandeur of this 
pass, shut in by high broken cliffs of granite, with 
black bands running across them, as we have observed 
in other places. The rocks are most fantastic in shape, 
and immense boulders, brought down by the mountain 
torrents, are scattered everywhere. The path in many 
places has been carried away by the winter torrents. 
There are Sinaitic inscriptions, mostly with crosses, on 
these rocky fragments. The dromedaries climbed 
slowly the steep rugged cliffs, putting their feet care- 
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fully down upon the rough unequal stones, and growl- 
ing when the path grew very steep and difficult. We 
walked along by their side. 

The effects of light and shade were very beautiful, 
but the day was cold, and the wind very keen. We 
encountered a storm of hail just as we reached the top 
of the pass, which reminded me of Glencoe, or of the 
narrow part of the Gap of Dunloe in Ireland. When 
Tije reached the head of the pass a glorious view pre- 
sented itself — ^the range of Jebel el-Fureia and Jebel 
Sona on the left, the peaks of Eas el-Sufeafeh in front, 
and the plain of Bahab (" rest"), which lay stretched 
before us, where the Israelites encamped, after their 
weary journey, before the Mount of God. The peaks 
of Eas el-Sufsafeh, or Horeb, rise perpendicularly from 
the plain, from every part of which the summit is 
visible, so that those encamped on the plain of Eahab 
could see distinctly the cloud descending and resting 
upon the summit, where Moses is described to have 
held communion with God, and where the Ten Com- 
mandments were delivered to him. By approaching 
the steep rock the Mount may be easily "touched" 
without ascending. 

Before you lies the Wady Shu'eib, at the end of 
which is situated the "Convent of Mount Sinai," a 
picturesque building, with a garden before it, full of 
almond trees in full bloom, their bright pink blossoms 
forming a striking contrast to the pale green of the 
olive, and the dark cypress trees mixed with them. 
The convent is surrounded with mountains : just above 
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it, on the right, towers Jebel Musa, the Mount of Moses, 
or Sinai; on the left rises Jebel ed-Deir, on which 
Jethro's flocks fed, which takes its name from the 
nunnery which once stood on its summit. It is one of 
the most difficult mountains to ascend. 

We rode down the valley through the plain of 
Bahab, past Aaron's Mount, so called from being the 
supposed place from which Aaron surveyed the festival 
on the wide plain below, to the convent at the head of 
Wady Shu'eib. As we dismounted at the gate, we met 
Mr. A , with whom we lunched, and who intro- 
duced us to the Superior and another monk, who spoke 

Italian. I called upon Mrs. F . In the convent 

were several Eussian pilgrims, who had come from 
Moscow on foot. One had died from the fatigue of 
the journey, and another was very ill. 

We started for a walk with Mr. A , as our camels 

and tents had not yet arrived, down Wady Shu'eib, and 
turning to the left we passed under Eaa el-Sufsafeh; 
thence continuing up the mountain side which skirts 
the plain of Eahab, we came to two gardens, the one on 
the right marking the site of an old convent dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, that on the left to St. Mary 
or to St. David. The guides point out a place further 
north, which they say is the spot where the earth 
opened and swallowed up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
Further eastward is a hole in a granite rock, supposed 
to be the mould in which Aaron cast the golden calf. 
We went to look at it, but it appears to be too small 
for the purpose. We then turned into the Wady Leja, 
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a wild narrow gorge, terminating in a fissure in the 
mountain-side, called Shuk Musa, or Moses' Cleft. Two 
rocks in the valley are covered with the same sort of 
inscriptions as we saw before. Near this is a fountain 

and a small piece of cultivated land, where Dr. C 

pulled me some maiden-hair ferns. Here we found 

some friends of Mr. A , to whom he introduced 

Ely and Dr. C . 

We proceeded until we reached the Kock of Horeb, 
which Moses struck with his rod, and from which the 
water flowed for the Israelites. It is a detached stone, 
from ten to fifteen feet high, and leans slightly for- 
ward ; a seam, intersected by wide slits or clefts, runs 
across each side, the stone between each of the clefts 
being worn away as by the dropping of water. The 
Bedouins have a great reverence for this stone, and say 
prayers before it ; they also thrust grass into the 
cracks. I plucked a thistle which was growing in one 
of these clefts. 

It was just sunset when we returned, and, on turning 

into Wady Shu'eib, we found M. G 's tents pitched 

close under the Hill of Aaron, and our own a little 
farther on, nearer the convent. 

After dinner we read, as the evening was bitterly 
cold, with a high wind ; but there was brilliant moon- 
light, which lighted up the fine old mountains. 

Saturday, March 7. — We rose early, and while dress- 
ing I saw Mr. F and Mr. A 's parties going up 

the wady to the convent. We breakfasted, and started 
at 8*30 to ascend Jebel el-Musa, or Sinai. We passed 
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and then turning to the right, began the ascent over 
some rugged ground to the foot of the cliJBf, then up 
some rudely-cut steps in the rock. The path grew 
steeper and steeper, until we came to a clear fountain 
in the rock, where we all stopped to drink ; then on 
again higher and higher till we came to a chapel, 
where we rested. Our guide, a monk from the con- 
vent, lighted some candles in the chapel, and burnt 
incense before the Holy Picture, and then we climbed 
up some more steps, and passed through a grand arch- 
way or opening between two cliffs. Passing through 
this, we arrived in a few moments at the garden, where 
there is a tall cypress tree in the centre. The scenery 
around is very grand : cliffs towering above cliffs, and 
rocks piled one on the other in solemn grandeur. We 
gathered some of the cones from the cypress tree, and 
then hastened on, anxious to reach the top, which we 
accomplished in an hour and twenty-five minutes. Ely 
managed to get up in an hour and a quarter ; he is a 
famous mountaineer. Nothing can be more imposing 
than the scene. Side by side stand two ruined chapels, 
the one formerly a Christian church, the other a Maho- 
metan mosque. The day was so fine and clear that we 
could see the Eed [Sea, and on each side the Gulf of 
Suez and the Gulf of Akabah. Not a cloud was to be 
seen — all was calm and suggestive of holy thoughts. 
We saw the rugged peaks of St. Catherine and Tinia 
opposite to us, and we had a splendid view over the 
peninsula. We could see many of the wadys, and 
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mark the sand extending to the distant hills. On one 
side stretched Wady Sebaiyeh, losing itself in the far 
distance, and beyond the hills were the waters of the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

We lingered long on the top, making out the different 
places by means of Dean Stanley's map. We began 
our descent about half-past 1, and stopped, after we 
passed the cypress tree, to visit the Chapel of Elijah, 
and to see the hole in the rock called the Cave of 
Elijah ; a well and a tank there are also ascribed to 
him. It was a grand and solemn expedition to wander 
among these hallowed rocks, full of great and sacred 
recollections. The guide showed us a mark on a rock, 
which he said was the print made by the foot of the 
dromedary which carried Mahomet. We descended by 
a much easier way, along which we found stones con- 
taining petrified grasses and mosses, or the marks of 
them. Very tired, but much pleased with our expedi- 
tion, we reached our tents at half- past 3 o'clock. 

M. G and another gentleman of his party came to 

see us, and we sat talking outside Ely's tent till sunset. 

After dinner Dr. C and I read by turns, whilst Ely 

smoked his pipe. 

Sunday^ March 8. — The second Sunday in Lent. 
We rose early as usual. The morning was very fine, 

and Ely not being ready, Dr. C walked with me 

to the top of Aaron's Hill, where the cool fresh breeze 
of the morning was most enjoyable. We breakfasted 
at 9*30, and then read the Church Service, and the 19th 
and 20th chapters of Exodus, under the Eas el-Sufsafeh 
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mountain, " the Mountain of the Willow," whence the 
Law was given, and where Moses spent four days, and 
in coming down broke the tablets of the Law given to 
him by God. About 12 o'clock we walked to the con- 
vent, in the garden of which we are now sitting. It is a 
long spring-like garden, full of fruit-trees in full bloom. 
We have established ourselves under the shade of an 

olive-tree ; Ely and Dr. C are both reading, whilst 

I am writing, and the magnificent mountains tower 
above us into the clear blue sky. 

The poor Eussian pilgrim has been buried in the 
garden; a wooden cross alone marks her last resting 
place. This convent is said to have been founded 
during the persecutions which raged in Egypt and 
Syria in the 1st and 2nd centuries, and in the 4th 
century there were many recluses and pilgrims living 
among the peaks and rocks of Jebel el-Miisa, who used 
to meet here for worship and mutual edification. Even- 
tually a community was formed, and a small place of 
worship erected, which might also serve as a place 
of' refuge. The monks were almost all destroyed 
by the Arabs, who slew 40 of them. A few only were 
saved, it is said, by a miracle. To the memory of the 
slain the Convent of Deir el-Arb'ain, or the " Convent 
of the Forty," was dedicated, at the head of Wady 
el-Leja, under Mount Katherine. 

The Convent of Sinai (') has in it about 24 monks. 
It is a branch of a convent at Cairo, and the monks are 
exchanged from one to the other. They have an 
archbishop, and their discipline is very severe. Their 
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living is poor, consisting of bread, sardines, butter, 
eggs, and fruit which they cultivate in their beautiful 
garden. Each monk follows some trade, such as cook, 
shoemaker, smith, builder. They are mostly Greeks, 
one or two understanding a little Italian. They have 
rooms set aside for the accommodation of travellers, 
whom they supply with excellent brown bread, dates, 
and manna. The convent has been built at diflferent 
periods from Justinian to Napoleon ; the French made 
many additions to it during their sejour in Egypt. 
The building is very irregularly constructed, but ex- 
ceedingly picturesque — wonderful old sheltered, shady 
nooks, and a great deal of trellis work, which is covered 
with vines. We wandered through these old passages 
to pay our respects to the prior, who presented us with 
coffee, raki, and a kind of cake made of dates and 
almonds, the produce of their garden. The prior sent 
a monk with us to show us over the convent. The 
chapel is very beautiful, and rich in gifts; among 
its valuables are some old silver incense censers, and 
crystal and silver lamps. The pavement is made 
of tesselated marble, and in the chancel is some 
beautiful mosaic work, representing in the centre the 
Transfiguration of Christ, on the right Moses, and on 
the left Elias, three apostles being below — Peter 
prostrate. It is beautifully executed, but is placed 
too high to be seen well. " On the plain wall over the 
apse are portraits of the Emperor Justinian, and his 
wife Theodora ; while above the former is Moses on 
his knees before the burning bush, and on the opposite 
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side of the window he is represented receiving the 
tablets of the Law. A Greek inscription round 
the lower part of the great picture is to the following 
effect : — ' In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. The whole of this work 
was executed for the salvation of those who have 
contributed to it by their donations, under Lon- 
ginus, the most holy priest and prior.' In the 
chancel, behind the altar, are preserved the relics 
of Saint Catherine, whose body was miraculously trans- 
ported from Alexandria to the top of the mountain 
that bears her name. The relics now consist only of a 
skull and hand, set in gold and ornamented with 
jewels." — (' Murray's Handbook.') These relics are kept 
in a marble tomb, and close by is a silver one with the 
face of the saint beautifully painted, and one hand 
also, given to the convent by the Emperor of Russia. 
We visited also the little chapel, which the Empress 
Helena caused to be built over the spot where the 
Burning Bush stood. The chapel is much decorated ; 
many miniature-like pictures, and other offerings, hang 
about the walls. The shrine is of silver beautifully 
worked. As the spot is considered holy, you must take 
off your shoes before you enter. 

We were delighted with our visit to the chapel; 
later we saw the library, which contains a curious and 
valuable MS. of the Gospels written on vellum in 
double columns in letters of gold, ornamented with 
illuminated portraits of the Apostles ; also a copy of 
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the Psalter in Greek written by a Lady on 12mo. 
pages. We then visited the charnel-house, which is 
placed in the garden rich with blooming fruits, and 
the contrast was very great when we entered this last 
abode of the monks. The Padre said, when he showed 
it to us, " Cosi tutte finiscino, Ee, Eegina, Imperatore, 
Imperatrice, la bellezza, la richezza, i potenti, i grandi, 
ecco il loro fine, niente altro che ossi ; " and so 
these were heaped up indiscriminately, in one place 
the skulls, in another the bones, with numbers of 
hands and feet sticking out among them. The body 
of an anchorite is placed at the entrance, just as it was 
found in a cave on the mountain ; and the chains are 
shown which bound two brothers of high rank together, 
who lived and died in their rocky cave on the mountain 
side. The remains of convents, churches, chapels, and 
hermitages, still seen in these mountains, corroborate 
the assertion that from 600 to 700 monks and an- 
chorites were, at one time, living in these dreary 
regions. 

We returned to our tents at half-past 3 o'clock, and 

Dr. C and Ely called upon M. G . The 

evening turned out cold and boisterous, and the wind 
rose so high that my tent was blown over twice during 
the night, and I was obliged to call the Arabs under 
Hassan, the dragoman, to my assistance. The pouring 
rain rendered my position most uncomfortable for 
a time. The rapid ascent of 5000 feet in two days 
from the Wady Feiran, makes the nights and mornings 
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exceedingly cold, and when the north wind blows 
strongly, as during this night, ice is thick in the 
basins of the tents. 

Monday^ March 9. — The wind continued high, but 
in the morning, in spite of the unfavourable weather, 
we determined to go to St. Catherine's. Starting at 
9 o'clock we walked up past the plain of Kahah, near 
the said molten head of the calf cast for the children of 
Israel by Aaron, up Wady Leja, past Moses' Stone, to 
the end of the wady where stand the ruins of the 
Convent Deir el-Arba'in, dedicated to the 40 monks 
murdered there by the Arabs. Leaving this we 
traversed a ravine called the Cleft of Moses, where 
the rocks rise perpendicularly to a considerable height 
as you advance, and seem to shut off your farther 
progress. After toiling up the ascent ^or an hour, 
we came to a spring of excellent water, near which 
we found both ice and snow. We climbed ravine 
after ravine, always hoping to reach the top, which 
seemed to recede as we advanced. The last hour's 
ascent is very difficult and fatiguing, as the stones are 
high and you have to scramble up them the best way 
you can. The whole liistorical interest depends upon 
the fact of the angel having carried St. Catherine's 
body from Alexandria over the Red Sea and the 
Desert. The monk who went with us showed us 
the mark in the rock where the body of the saint 
is said to have rested. At last we reached the summit ; 

Ely in two hours and a quarter, myself and Dr. C , 

who had kindly stayed to help me up, in two hours and 
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fifty minutes. The day was cloudy with a high wind, 
but we could just see Mount Serbal, when the fog 
cleared a little, rising majestic in the far distance, Urn 
Shaumer nearer to us, and we ought to have seen both 
the gulfs of the Red Sea as we did from Jebel el-Musa^ 
and the high mountains of Egypt and Arabia, had the 
atmosphere been suflSciently clear. 

Jebel el-Musa looked very grand from St. Cathe- 
rine's, whence, having remained ten minutes in the 
little chapel on the summit, we descended slowly to the 
plain, noticing as we came the strikingly desolate 
appearance of the ravines. We lunched at St. Kathe- 
rine's Well, and stopped to visit the convent at the foot 
of el-Arba'in, then down Wady Leja till we reached the 
plain of Eahah, when we paused to view it illuminated 
by the setting sun, and to look at Has Sufsafeh, over- 
looking this plain, the scene of the " Giving of the 
Law." 

Tuesday^ March 10. — I rose at 6 o'clock, and, with 

Dr. C , walked to the convent. The morning air 

was quite delicious and refreshing, and we soon arrived. 

We met M. G at the gate, and took leave of him. 

A monk again admitted us into the chapel to see it 
once more. We then saw the Mahomedan mosque, 
which appears, from a manuscript discovered by Burck- 
hardt, to have been erected previous to the fourteenth 
century. Little tame ibexes, pets of the monks, fol- 
lowed us in to get olives from the Padre, who was with 
us. Here we took leave of the Superior, who blessed 
us as we left him. One short visit to the lovely garden, 
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a bright, sunny, and fairylike spot among those steep, 
rugged cliffs of brown stone without a vestige of vege- 
tation, and then back to breakfast. 

We found the camels all assembled, and our drome- 
daries ready but not packed. When that ceremony 
begins the noise is not to be described, the Arabs 
quarrelling and disputing, each one trying to get the 
lightest load for his camel. At one moment they all 
began a kind of sham fighting, which ended in noise 
only. Ely and I at last started to walk, followed by 
the donkeys. I soon mounted mine, and a little after- 
wards Dr. C joined us, and we rode briskly on 

along Wady esh-Sheikh, in which is the tomb or wely 
of the Sheikh SalLh, one of the friends and companions 
of the Prophet, from whom the wady derives its name. 
This tomb is much respected by the Bedouins, and in 
the month of June all the tribes of the Tawarah Arabs 
make a pilgrimage to it, and encamp round it for three 
days. The burial-place belongs to them, and Bedouins 
not of the race of Tawarah are not allowed to be buried 
here. 

We rode on till 2 o'clock, when we stopped for 
luncheon at the. top of a ravine, from which we had 
the last view of the mountains of Sinai, The peaks of 
St. Catherine looked splendid in the distance against 
the dark blue sky. The scenery now became wilder and 
more desert-like ; we encamped at Ain Abu Suweirah, a 
spring in the Wady Suweirah. We all walked to the 
top of a high hill, when a glorious view presented 
itseK — the long range of the mountains of Sinai, St* 
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Catherine's frowning peaks, the summit of Jebel Musa, 
with the little chapel just visible on its top, the steep 
and rugged peaks of Mount Serbal — all glowing in the 
rays of the setting sun ! Between the last named and 
Ras el-Sufsafeh we could distinguish the clifife of Nukb 
Hawy, and the Palace of Abbas Pacha, on one of the 
hills above Wady el-Leja, overlooking the plain of 
Rahab, and between us and the Sinai range extended a 
bulwark of black and rugged peaks like the Gram- 
pians. 

Lingering on this wild spot till the sun had set and 
the shades of evening were closing in, we descended 
to the encampment. Dinner was soon ready, after 
which we read the story of Amine and Zobeide, and 
the Three Calendars, till bed-time. The night was fine, 
and the Arabs in their abbas, grouped about their 
camp-fires, had a very picturesque appearance in the 
bright moonlight. 

Wednesday, March 11. — We left the encampment at 

half-past 7. Ely and Dr. C soon left us behind, 

their dromedaries walking quickly and well, and we 
did not meet till luncheon time, at a quarter to 
2 o'clock. Our route lay down the Wady Sal, so 
called from a few acacias scattered about the path; 
high hills and fantastic rocks were on each side. There 
is no vegetation, no life ; a solitary brown bird flitted 
by now and then, not nearly so pretty as a black 
and white bird we saw at Sinai. After five hours' ride 
the wady ended, and we came into an open space, with 
a few trees and stunted bushes scattered here and there, 
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which was the beginning of the Wady Shikar. Rejoin- 
ing Ely and Dr. C ^ who had arrived half an hour 

before us, we stopped to lunch near a high cliff. Both 
the white donkey and my little brown one are lame. 
The caravan of camels and the tents passed us on the 
way to the encampment, and we rested under one little 
tent to allow them time to get on, and also for a refuge 

from the heat of the sun. Ely and Dr. C read 

whilst I wrote, the Arabs took their siesta not far from 
us, while the dromedaries were wandering over the 
plain seeking food, and cropping the little aromatic 
plants of which they are so fond, and which ^.bound in 
all these wadys. These hours of repose are only too 
delightful in the desert ; the air is so pure and sweet, 
and all nature seems at rest, which is rarely broken, 
save by a solitary Bedouin on his dromedary or on foot, 
with his long gun, who gives the customary desert 
salutation and passes on. 

The road for the rest of the day was more open, but 
the descent from the high ground lay between high 
granite rocks, occasionally of a dark red, like that of 
old brick. We rode on till, ascending an acclivity, we 
came to a wild rocky scene — a wide plain enclosed by 
rocks of every shape. The keten or broom flourishes 
here, as also the myrrh plant. After walking among 
many of the plants and shrubs found in these wadys, 
the boots and shoes retain a strong perfume which is 
by no means pleasant. We saw also a yellow flowering 
shrub, and a blue thorny plant called " Silleh." Our 
tents are pitched in the middle of the plain, on the 
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hills surrounding which one could imagine there were 
castles and palaces ; such are the curious shapes assumed 
by the rocks, which appear to be serpentine and basalt. 
It was past 6 before we encamped, after a long day of 
nine hours. After dinner we sat reading till nearly 
11. It was a lovely night, rendered nearly as bright 
as day by the moon's beams. The Arabs were all 
asleep at the watch-fires when I went to my tent ; only 
one here and there awake smoking his long pipe, and 
some of the camels had their heads up and were 
munching their beans. 

Thursday, March 12. — I awoke early ; the sun had 
not risen, but Hassan called me at half-past 5. He 
said we had another long day before us. We break- 
fasted in the open air, the camels being packed around 
us, and one tent after another pulled down. The scene 
was curious and amusing; three or four Arabs were 
disputing over a camel's load and gesticulating vio- 
lently, while the camel, turning its head slowly from 
one to the other, growled in their peculiar manner. Pack- 
ing was going on in every direction, and a little Arab 
vainly trying to catch the chickens and turkeys which 
ran screaming about, and refused to be enclosed in their 
baskets. Altogether it seemed hopeless confusion, but 
in a short time allj was packed, the camels laden, and 
away we rode, leaving but few vestiges of the busy 
scene of the last evening's encampment. We number, 
ourselves, Arabs and servants, thirty-three persons; 
dromedaries, camels, and donkeys, thirty-three animals, 
besides a sheep, a few chickens, and some turkeys. 
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We got off about a quarter before 8 o'clock, and rode 
on a little way, looking back now and again for a last 
view of the Sinaitic range. We mounted a short rocky 
pass, among hills capped with sandstone, and entered 
on a deep plain of sand, the first sand we had ridden 
through. As Dean Stanley truly remarks, " one soon 
learns that sand is, properly speaking, the exception, 
and not the rule, of the Arabian desert." It is pro- 
duced by the washing away of the sandstone moun- 
tains. The plateau of Jebel et-Tih is succeeded by the 
sandstone mountains, which form the first approach to 
the higher Sinaitic range, called by the general Arabic 
name for a high mountain, " Tur." One narrow plain 
or belt of sand, called from that circumstance the 
Debbet er-Eamleh, divides the table-land of the north 
from the mountains of the south ; the hills of the Tih, 
the home of the tribe, thence called Tiyahah, from the 
hills of the Tur, the seat of the Tawarah. The sheikh 
of this tribe, Feytayh, is our guide; and his Arabs, 
dromedaries, and camels, take us through to Akabah. In 
the usual route from Suez to Sinai, and from the latter 
to Akabah, the whole ground is composed of gravel, peb- 
bles, or rocks, but in the hills immediately above Ain 
el-Hudhera, the ancient Hazeroth of the Bible, sand 
abounds. The general condition of the desert is stony, 
the exceptional, sandy. It would seem that the Debbet 
er-Ramleh terminates on reaching the sandstone cliffs, 
which here shut off both it and the table-land of the 
Tih from the Gulf of Akabah. In this sandy plain we 
passed an isolated rock, called "Herimat Haggag," 
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covered with Sinaitic inscriptions. We stopped to look 
at them, and the curious drawings of animals, when 

Dr. C 's dromedary lay down at once, mine followed 

his example, and a succession of growls and mutterings 
took place as we had to mount them again. 

The feeling going across these sandy plains is not 
pleasant ; the camels sink deep into the sand, and the 
stillness is unbroken ; the caravan glides on with noise- 
less footsteps over bleak hills, through parched vales^ 
and across sandy deserts. The ride was fatiguing to- 
day, the hot glare from the sand being very distressing 
to the eyes. As we rode up the pass towards the com- 
mencement of the Tlh, we came to a rocky defile 
between high sandstone mount^tins. Here we all had 
to dismount and walk through the deep sand to the 
head of the ravine. The rocks, one of which presented 
an appearance like the Sphinx near Memphis, rise very 
high, and contrast well with the dark-blue sky. At 
the end of the pass we remounted, and after riding 
an hour and a quarter more, we stopped to rest under 
some rocks in the Wady Ghuzaleh, or "Wady of the 
Gazelle," and to take our luncheon. In about half an 
hour we saw our caravan pass slowly by down the 
wady, and we followed them in about an hour; the 
wady grew narrower and narrower, till just at sunset 
we saw some of the camels wandering in search of food 
about the hills. Hereupon my dromedary quickened 
its pace, and soon a turn of the winding wady brought 
us in sight of our encampment, pitched in an open 
part of a narrow valley. The hills rose high and dark 
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before us, and our sheikh could not have chosen a better 
or prettier place. We told him so as he came smiling 
his welcome towards us. The tents were not ready, so 
we sat upon boxes watching the Arabs unload the 
camels, give water to the donkeys, and put up the tents. 
After the camels were unloaded, they were allowed to 
wander over the hills till the business of settling for 
the evening was over. The men then lighted the watch- 
fires, and collected the camels and dromedaries, and, 
arranging them in a circle round the fires, they put 
their food before them on the ground, and placed them- 
selves witbin this circle next the fires. The night soon 
closed in, but the air was so warm that after dinner we sat 
outside our tent enjoying the refreshing breeze after the 
heat of the day till bed time. The stars were shining 
brightly ; the moon had not yet risen, but her light was 
shed in mild subdued lustre over us. Before us were 
the Arabs sitting round their watchfire in their pictu- 
resque white abbas, on which, and on their bronzed 
faces and well-cut features, the fire blazing up now and 
then threw a fitful light. Our Arabs are all handsome, 
fine-looking men; they sat smoking their long pipes 
and talking as they warmed themselves over the fire. 
The dromedaries held their heads up, as if listening 
and agreeing in their opinion as to the weight of the 
Englishman's luggage, and the trouble he gives. One 
grave old camel, the Hector of the party, a dignified, 
wise animal, is the only one who submits without more 
than a mild remonstrance to being loaded ; the others 
complain and growl the moment the camp is astir in 
VOL. I. o 
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the morning. We sat outside a long time listening to 
the fine echo which came from the valley. The moon 
rose late, but it was quite bright moonlight when we 
went to bed. 

Friday, March 13. — We left our tents at half-past 
7 this morning, and continued to ride down Wady 
Ghuzaleh, which is one of the wildest and most romantic 
Wadys we have seen yet ; high rocks, with the black 
band stretching in fantastic lines along them up to the 
top of a mountain, then traversing it in a zigzag direc- 
tion, but distinctly marked. The formation of these 
rocks is very curious. A few shrubs and stunted trees 
were the only vegetation we saw till we reached the 
place where the Wady Hudhera joins the Ghuzaleh 
from the north-west, and the Wady Ghuzaleh then 
opens into another and more tortuous wady, called 
Wady el-'Ain, or " Valley of the Spring," from a little 
spring which rises in a cleft of the rock under some 
palm trees, and flows, glancing in the sunshine clear 
and bright, gladdening the eye with its cool refreshing 
water, between the little strips of verdure which grow 
along its sides. A little way down the stream we saw 
three eagles feeding, which flew up at our approach, 
and perched upon the rocks. Two flew soaring above 
us, but the other looked calmly down upon us from its 
eyrie fer above our heads. 

We continued the descent of the wady, which grew 
narrower as we .advanced. The rocks of granite^ or 
black basalt, tipped with red sandstone, rise to the height 
of 1000 feet. A very few stunted shrubs are found 
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but here and there clusters of the caper plant hang 
over the precipices, probably having root in the 
crevices of the rocks. We soon passed from Wady el- 
'Ain into Wady Wetir, and then rode through two wild 
passes called D'Oum Ka'iyeh and Cherafyeh. The 
wady seems closed in by the high rocks, and you do 
not see a way out till a sudden turn shows you a 
passage between two high cliffs which nearly meet 
overhead, and through them a lovely peep of the blue 
water of the Gulf of Akabah, or Elath, presents itself 
We stopped to lunch, and then mounting again, and 
passing by Wady Ghuzaleh, an hour's ride through the 
narrow ravine of S'adeh brought us to the sea. The 
Gulf of Elath, calm and beautiful, lay before us. This 
gulf, now so deserted, 3000 years ago bore on its waters 
the fleets of Solomon, which brought to the little 
kingdom of Israel the gold of Ophir and the spices 
of Arabia Felix (1 Kings ix). On the opposite side 
of the gulf we saw the hills of Arabia Felix, rosy and 
golden in the setting sun. The wild hills and passes 
we had left looked dark and frowning beside the sunny 
scene before us. A light breeze curled the blue waves, 
and gave them tiny crests of foam. 

We rode along a sandy beach, covered with lovely 
shells, and beautiful specimens of coral, with crimson 
heads like coxcomb-flowers, past a little fountain, most 
likely 'Ain Nuweibia, surrounded by palm trees, in one 
of which a hut was formed, where a fisherman had 
made his dwelling. He sold us some excellent fish, 
and we purchased from him a pretty gazelle dog called 

2 
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Mimmerie. He was very sorry to part from his sole 
companion on this desolate sea-shore, but the money 
tempted him. He told us that a few shell-fish and 
dates formed his only food, and that he was only able to 
procure fresh water twice a week. Mimmerie followed 
us unwillingly at first, but soon grew tame. She was 
my constant companion, till in an evil hour I lost her 
on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. We rode along 
the shore, from which the breeze blew delightfully cool 
after the heat of the narrow wadys, till about 6 o'clock, 
when we reached the tents. Our little camp in the 
Wady Nagerbat was only a few minutes' walk from the 
shore, under some high cliffs. The red-coloured clay 
mountains look heated under the glare of the sun like 
dull metal, and the smallest objects stand out clearly 
defined against the intensely blue sky, as if seen 
through a telescope. The moon rose late, and flooded 
everything with her silvery light. 

Saturday, March 14. — AU day the road skirted the 
shore, formed of red sand or red granite gravel that 
pours down from the cliffs above ; sometimes the colour 
is deep yellow or purple. Fragments of red coral are 
constantly thrown up from the sea. Hence this gulf, 
in common with the Arabian Gulf, was called the Bed 
Sea by the ancients, and the " Sea of Weeds '* by the 
Hebrews. Nothing can be lovelier or in greater pro- 
fusion than the shells, white and fragile like china, and 
glittering in the sunshine ; masses of red coral and deli- 
cate branches of white coral lie scattered on the shore. 
The wind had risen, and the sea came roaring in with 
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the same restless motion as elsewhere — sometimes grand 
and wild, as to-day, at other times lulling us with its 
sad and gentle melody. 

The road sometimes skirted the cliff — a narrow 
dangerous path, as the tide was in and the waves dashed 
up against the rocks. We tried to get round a jutting 
point, and had to go through the water. The camels 

were frightened at the sea, and Dr. C 's dromedary 

lay down on the sand with him and refused to go on ; 
so they were led over the rocks and narrow places by 
the Arabs, who encourage them and speak to them, 
when they obey at once. Our road lay along the sea- 
shore all day — for six hours before luncheon, and then 
afterwards for three hours more — and at 7 o'clock we 
reached the encampment, very tired with our long ride ; 
the dromedaries, which were very impatient to get in, 
went very uncomfortably. We had thus ridden nine 
hours when w^e dismounted. The tents were pitched 
on a lovely spot near the sea, close under the cliffs. 
The night was so hot that I left the outer curtain of 
my tent raised, and the wind blowing open the inner 
one now and then, I could see the fires still bright and 
the Arabs asleep by them, enjoying the cool refreshing 
breeze. 

Svm,day, March 15. — The morning broke clear and 
bright, the blue waves dancing and sparkling in the 
rosy light of the sunrise. It was so fine that we break- 
fasted outside the tents, which were soon packed, and 
we resumed our journey. Bounding a rocky point, we 
rode along the sea-shore for some little way, passing the 
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little island of Kureiyeh, " the village," which is aboni 
half a mile from the shore. It has the ruins of a 
mediaeval fortress upon it. We then turned up one of 
the wadys, ascending and descending a hill which 
skirted it ; but instead of crossing the Nukb Huwei- 
mirat, we took the shore-road, which is passable this 
year. We had some trouble, however, in rounding the 
points, and had at last to dismount and walk while the 
camels were led. We lunched in Wady Shabah under 
some palm trees, but did not rest long, as we had to 
hasten on to reach Akabah early, which we accomplished 
about half-past 4 o'clock, skirting the shore all the way. 
During the last two hours the sun was very powerful 
and the heat very fatiguing and trying. 

When we reached Akabah, we had some trouble in 
selecting a place to encamp in, but at last the Arabs 
found us one. Whilst we were sitting on a carpet 
waiting for the tents to be put up, we were surrounded 
by Arabs, who sat down to stare at us, till at last I was 
obliged to take refuge within my tent ; even there they 
pursued me, or peeped in. After all was settled I heard 

a great noise, and joining Ely and Dr. C , we watched 

a set of Arabs in every kind of costume, all sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, disputing and quarrelling. At 
length one of them was marched off to prison. After 
dinner we read aloud, but even night did not bring us 
rest. The guard round the watchfires sat telling stories 
all night and laughing immoderately, and our white 
donkey kept uttering the most discordant sounds, varied 
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by a regular bray at intervals. What with the noise 

and the heat, sleep was nearly impossible. Dr. C 

had an interview with the two sheikhs, Mahommed of 
Akabah, and Nassar of Petra, and they refused to allow 
our party to go alone under a separate escort, and in- 

' sisted on our joining the large parties of Messrs. F 

and A on our journey to Hebron. 

Akabah, Monday , March 16. — ^We had not long break- 
fasted when the two sheikhs called. Eflforts were again 
made to obtain a separate escort by showing the 
Sultan's firman to the Turkish Governor ; but he 
seemed without power. We have settled to travel 
last of the party, and Sheikh Nassar, of Petra, is to be 
our especial guide, never leaving us, but assisting iu 
the placing of our camp, and personally guarding it 
every night. We have his promise that we shall arrive 
in Petra on Saturday night, stay there three days, 
and reach Hebron the Saturday night following. Our 
only consolation under this unforeseen arrangement is 
the increased security to our party at Petra, the only 
place where any danger is to be dreaded from the law- 
less Fellaheen — the men of Sheikh Nassar. We were 
much pleased at the opportunity afforded by the return 
of Sheikh Fetheir to send letters to Colonel Staunton, 
C.B., of our well-being and good prospects. Ali, the 
brother of Sheikh Mahommed, a man of most forbidding 
visage, has charge of the whole three parties. All the 
morning the tents have been surrounded by Arabs. 
The sheikhsi when not with us, are arguing and dis- 
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puting in the other tent, and drinking coffee and eau 
sucree, and smoking. They insist upon being fed. The 
arrangement being made, the Governor came with his 
secretary, and, after much discussion, the money was 

paid. Poor Dr. C was tormented out of his life for 

medicines — medicine for present illness, and medicine 
for the future when the fever comes, which rages here 
later in the year. 

We are close to the small town of Akabah, and are to 
go to see^ it this afternoon and return the Governor's 
visit. Late in the afternoon we walked along the shore, 
and then going into the town, went up to the castle, 
which was built in the sixteenth century by a ruler of 
Egypt to protect the Haj road, along which the pilgrims 
proceed. 

Akabah stands on the site- of the ancient Elath : it 
is the Ezion-Geber of Solomon, from which his ships 
started for Ophir, and is situated at the north end of 
the gulf, gathered round a fortress, and shrouded in a 
palm-grove. Its situation is striking: the beautiful 
gulf in front, a range of high hills on each side, and 
the desert plain to the north. 

The gulf on which Akabah stands was called, like 
the town, Elath, or the Gulf of Ailah, by the Greeks, 
and Sinus CElaniticus by the Eomans. The town is 
said to have been built by Azariah, King of Judah, 
B.C. 800, and to have superseded Ezion-Geber as a port. 
During the occupation by the Greeks and Eomans it 
was a place of some commercial importance, and in 
the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., Bishops of Ailah at* 
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tended the councils of the Christian Church. Baldwin, 
second Frank King of Jerusalem, placed a garrison here 
when he visited Arabia in 1116, but it was wrested from 
the hands of the Crusaders in 1166. Since it has been 
in the hands of the Turks it has dwindled into the 
wretched collection of mud huts it now presents. The 
castle has a fine courtyard and a heavy iron door, and 
there are some curious old inscriptions on the wall, 
which appear to be Turkish. 

The Governor was not at home, but an old Turk 
showed us over the castle, about which many of the 
irregular soldiers of the garrison were loitering. We 

met the dromedaries of M. G coming in as we left 

the castle. Ely and Dr. C bathed in the sea, and 

we dined at 7*30. Dinner was hardly begun when the 
Governor called, and then Sheikh Mahommed came 
to get some more money. He went away at last, and 

then Ely and Dr. C went to call upon Mons. G 

and his party, and to see some fireworks that the 
Governor was going to let off in honour of them. 

Tuesday, March 17. — ^Eising early, I saw our Tawarah 
Arabs and their dromedaries and camels all leave the 
camp. We regretted Sheikh Fetheir and his tribe, 
they were so civil, gentle, and quiet in comparison 
with our present escort. The camp was soon in a state 
of confusion. The camels had to be loaded, and the 
Arabs quarrelled about their loads. The Sheikh Ma- 
hommed appeared on a fine Arab horse, but even his 
authority failed in quelling the riot. At last, in despair 
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we all sat down in a ring oa the ground with the sheikhs. 
However, at half-past 11 we started, and took the road 
to the Wady Ithm, leaving the broad plain of Arabah 
on the left. The road rises gradually after leaving 
Akabah, and, looking back, we had a splendid view of 
the gulf and mountains, and the cultivated patches 
of green gardens round the village of Akabah. Leaving 
the entrance to Wady Arabah on the left, we turned 
up a narrow rocky pass among the mountains, through 
which we rode all day. This wady is dreary and 
monotonous, and of immense length. We lunched 
under a tree, our three parties camping at a little 
distance from each other in Wady Ithm. 

Wednesday, March 18. — ^It was a long time before 
we started, for the Arabs quarrelled over the luggage 
and were very troublesome. They all carry long guns 

and pistols. Dr. C stayed behind, and at last^ 

after much trouble, the camels were loaded; but it 
was a considerable time before they overtook Ely and 
myself, who had ridden on in advance. The scenery 
of Ithm is very fine : the sides gradually open out, and 
the ground is covered with the purple and white iris 
plants and a good many other wild flowers. We con- 
tinued to ride through this wady all day. It has on 
one side the range of the Jebel Esh-Sherah mountains, 
and the road continues to ascend. After luncheon, 
we passed in the course of the afternoon some little 
patches, or green fields, planted with com ; farther on 
we saw two fallen columns and some ruins. In the 
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eveniog we camped in Wady Safeid. We had a fine 
view, looking on the mountains, which were purple in 
the glowing sunset. 

Thursday, March 19. — After leaving our camp we 
passed through Wady Hisma, where we saw before us 
a curious mass of sandstone hills, of architectural form, 
with a range of other hills behind, the highest peak 
of which is called Oum Ashbereem, "the Mother of 
Twenty ;" then we came into the vast plain of Koume, 
in which there is a small fort, called El Duweiyeh. 
About 9 o'clock a.m. we passed a granite and sandstone 
mountain, called Jebel Sona, on the left of the plain : 
on the right is a sandstone range, called Eg-Gweir, 
We passed the hewn cistern of Ain Harabeh, or Khur- 
abih el-Abiad, "the Euins of the Slave;" and next 
Wady Galbach, with Jebel Zuberliyeh on the left; 
and Wady el-Ghoup on the right. Beyond Jebel Sona 
the granite disappears. 

After lunch we passed through Wady Hemaiweh, 
leaving Jebel Helwah, " the Sweet Mountain," on the 
left. Having ridden through some sandstone ravines, 
another ruin, called Sedjor el-Adjordj, "the Castle of 
the Young Man," came in view. These wadys all form 
part of the one vast plain, with nothing to distinguish 
them, except Oum HeeHbeh. 

We soon entered the wider plain of Wady Guara, 
and passed in the middle of it a rock of sandstone, 
called Mount Guara, near which were some remains of 
buildings, most probably Boman, as we could now trace 
the remains of the old Boman road which formerly 
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traversed this plaio. There were no inscriptions to be 
found on these ruins, which were half-buried in the 
sand. As we rode slowly across the plain, some swal- 
lows or swifts — the larger swallow — flew by us on their 
way north, sometimes flying in circles round our heads, 
and then skimming close to the ground. How much 
they reminded us of home, and of the dear friends 
there I One longed to send a message by them. They 
soon left us. 

As we advanced farther the plain opened out very 
widely, and was covered with flowers. The Sheikh of 
Petra began to ride wildly across the plain, to show 
us how he attacked his enemies, brandishing his long 
lance. He rode most gracefully. When he returned he 
gave us a long account of a raid he had made lately 
on a hostile tribe, in which he was victorious, and he 
showed us a wound he had received on his chest in 
the fight. We soon saw our white tents in the far dis- 
tance; Mimmerie, my dog, saw them also, and scam- 
pered off as hard as she could towards them. She did 
not seem in the least tired after her long day's run. 
We soon reached our camp, and whilst dinner was pre- 
paring Ely and I walked a little way into the plain 
and looked back towards the road by which we had 
come. The view was quite lovely: the long plain of 
Guara stretching back till we could see the entrance 
to Wady Ithm, and reaching also to another wady, 
whose name we could not learn, but which extended 
up towards the granite mountains before mentioned. 
We could see the peak of Oum Esbereem in the far 
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distance. These mountains rose one above the other 
in wild, fantastic shapes, and, lighted up by the rays 
of the setting sun, the view was charming. On our 
way back to the tents we met an Arab, who offered to 
sell us a little gazelle, but it was too young to take 
from its mother. It was beautifully formed, and had 

gentle bright eyes. Dr. C joined us, and we went 

to dinner; in the evening we read aloud. On these 
elevated plateaux the air is very cool and pure. We 
enjoyed it immensely. 

Friday, March 21. — At an early hour we went up to 
some high cliffs behind our tents to see the sun rise, 
which it did in great splendour, casting its rays over 
the plain and lighting up the mountains with red and 
golden radiance. We were well repaid for the diflS- 
culty of the ascent The first part of the day we had 
to walk our dromedaries for an hour over wild rough 
hills, which reminded me of Scottish scenery. The 
road wound through one wady after another, rising 
gradually. After leaving Wady Gaua we passed 
through Wady Shehar, where the scenery was very 
wild. We saw some Koman remains, and skirted the 
old Koman road, which we have seen at intervals all 
through Wady Ithm. 

Just before entering Wady Kolah we had the first 
view of Mount Hor. Our Arabs all stopped, and, 
pointing to it, exclaimed " Jebel Horeb ! " It was soon 
lost to our view again, only appearing for a moment 
over the other hills. We then entered Wady Kolah, 
and passed a collection of graves of Arabs, whose names 
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and tribes are unknown or forgotten. There were also 
some ruins, and a small streamlet which caused a lovely 
emerald turf to spring up in this lonely spot. As they 
passed the graves our Arabs folded their hands, and 
walked slowly, praying all the time. Once past, they 
broke out again into their usual screaming conver- 
sation. 

We next passed through Wady Molabah, in which 
are some remains of an Arab encampment — loose stone 
walls three feet high — probably for the use of the Arab 
shepherds and their flocks. This road was wilder, 
almost, than any we had as yet passed through, consist- 
ing of low hills and long winding wadys, till we reached 
Wady Laga, down which flowed a clear bright stream, 
beside which we lunched. The wady is formed on both 
sides by high limestone rocks. I rode on in front to 
the end of the glen, accompanied by the Sheikh ; Dr. 

C and Ely were behind, detained as we thought by 

having dismounted to walk. 

Our ride w^as over some rough ground, where crimson 
anemones, with their bright and familiar faces, peeped 
out from among the stones, till we arrived at a pretty 
dell, where we rested for the others to come up. It 
was a charming spot. We waited a long time; at 
last the rest of our party came in sight. They had 
been detained by an accident, Hassan had fallen from 
the white donkey, and broken his arm. We got him 
along as well as we could, but the accident threw a 
gloom over us all. We rode slowly on across the 
shoulder of Jebel Waur, and entered the Wady Nissis, 
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thence skirted along high limestone ranges from whence 
we obtained a splendid view. It had begun to rain and 
blow, and the dark stormy clouds flew quickly by. 
Before us were the mountains of Petra, and the wide 
plain of Arabah extending to the Desert lay at our feet. 
Up the plain of Arabah the Israelites are said to have 
wandered from the wilderness of Sinai to Kadesh- 
Barnea. The view here was a splendid panorama, 
looking wilder and more beautiful from the fitful 
gleams of sunshine which broke through the stormy 
sky. Descending a rugged path we soon reached the 
camp. 

When Dr. C had set Hassan's arm, we made 

him as comfortable as we could in his little tent, and, 
leaving him in pretty good spirits, Ely and I walked to 
a point of rock from which we had a fine view over the 
plain and the distant mountains. A beautiful rainbow 
threw its glowing arch over us, but the clouds still 
hung low and heavy, and a thick mist overshadowed 
the prospect. The rain drove us home at last, and 
the night set in cold and blustering ; we were full of 
anxiety for poor Wyse, and our future arrangements. 
Dr. C all kindness to him, and invaluable. 

Saturday, March 21. — The three donkeys brayed all 
night, angry because a strange donkey was in the 
camp. I went out early, hoping to see the sun rise. 
After some trouble we started, being somewhat later 
than the other parties. Our Sheikh took us by a lower 
road, down a hill, which looked very uncomfortable 
riding, and was not more reassuring in practice ; down 
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one hill, up another — winding round over rough ground, 
high mountains on one side, and the road on the 
other running close to the side of a precipice — till at 
last we reached the top of a mountain, from which we 
beheld a most splendid view. One wady opened into 
another, and the rocks were piled up in endless confu- 
sion, large boulders shaped like huge vases were col- 
lected together in rows in one place, like the jars in 
* Ali Baba^ or the Forty Thieves,' huge masses of red 
sandstone, their bright colour contrasting with the white 
limestone and grey granite. It was a scene of stupen- 
dous grandeur and wild beauty. Amidst this rugged 
but sublime nature nestled many a green little nook, 
bright with flowers ; but a dead stillness prevailed, and 
no living creature was to be seen but those belonging to 
our own caravan plodding on its weary way. 

The mist cleared away as we ascended the difficult 
pass, and the sunshine soon lighted up the scene. 
There is a grandeur about the approach to Petra, which 
exceeds that of the road to Sinai. I never was so im- 
pressed with a view before ; we gazed awestruck by its 
wild magnificence. 
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WE stopped at a well in the mountain to rest, and 
lunched under the shade of a fig-tree, near a 
ruined Israelite town. The ground is much cultivated 
here by the Arabs, who grow a kind of grain from which 
they make their bread. We were informed that this 
was the beginning of Wady Musa, or " Moses' Valley." 
We rested only half an hour, and then rode down a 
steep hill to the valley of the Sik ; the road was very 
difficult, and the camels could scarcely keep their foot- 
ing. When we reached the bottom we found a number 
of wiJd-looking Arabs waiting to escort us through the 
ravine, called the Sik, anciently the chief and most 
beautiful approach to Petra, but which has been till 
lately impassable on account of the feuds between the 
different Arab tribes. The tribe which live here at 
the Sik are the Fellahin, who inhabit the little village 
of Eldjy. The tribe which escorted us and the other 
two parties from Akabah are the Alawin. Mohammed, 
the chief of this tribe, is the son of the celebrated old 
Sheikh Hussein, well known for his extortionate conduct 
towards travellers. 

Two considerable wadys unite below the village of 
Eldjy, and form by their junction Wady Miisa, so called 
because Moses is supposed here to have made a cleft in 
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the rocks with his rod to let the waters pass. Down 
the northern one flows a rivulet from a spring called 
'Ain Musa, rising about half an hour's ride up the 
mountains. Eeceiving a tributary from the southern 
valley, it then flows on to Wady Musa, which is at first 
wide, where the temples and the caves in the rocks 
begin, but soon contracts between high clifi*s of sand- 
stone. 

Just before the 'Ain Musa enters El Sik, and also 
following its course, are many curious ruins : first in 
order is a Eoman house, with a portico of Doric 
columns, containing two large chambers, and an ap- 
proach cut from the solid sandstone of the hill-side. 
It has also rooms fronted with columns, forming a sort 
of quadrangle. Next, a rock-temple with columns and 
pyramidal ornaments above the pediment; and several 
square tombs, produced by hewing the stones away and 
ornamenting them on their four sides with columns 
and architraves, supported on solid flights of steps. 
Many other temples in relief adorn the precipitous rocks 
of this part of Petra. 

At the entrance to El Sik you pass under a singular 
arch which spans the chasm, meant apparently 
to indicate the approach to the city. You still 
see the remains of a regularly paved road like the 
Appian Way ; and the stream, which has now its own 
wild way, had formerly been diverted from its course 
through troughs hewn in the rock above, or conducted 
through earthenware pipes, still traceable in the sand- 
stone cliffs, thus leaving the paved road dry, and at 
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the same time supplying the city with fresh water. It 
is a wild wonderful path. In some places the road 
seems to end, apparently shut in by high rocks which 
are perpendicular and of a beautiful red or, in some 
places, scarlet colour. Here and there are clusters of 
the prettiest ferns and wreaths of the caper-plant bang- 
ing in festoons from the dark sides of the cliffs, of which 
the shadows in some places are quite black, making a 
greater contrast with the glowing red of the illumi- 
nated points. The bed of the torrent is overgrown and 
hidden in some places by oleander shrubs. 

The dromedaries, notwithstanding their dislike to 
walk through water, went carefully, though they 
stumbled over the stones. At last a turn in the path 
brought us to a high precipitous rock which seemed to 
bar our farther passage ; rounding this, we came upon 
a rosy-tinted rock, formed by the perpendicular sides 
of the dark walls of the chasm. Within a niche of this 
rock, beautifully sculptured, stands the gem of the Sik, 
the Khuzneh, the great Temple of Petra, where, the 
Arabian legend says, the treasures of Pharaoh lie 
buried, — whence its name, El-Khuzneh, " the Treasure." 
The urn which stands high above the portal of the 
Temple is supposed to contain this treasure, and is 
indented by balls from the rifles of the Bedouins, who 
each tries his luck, and kneeling down and saying 
" Ismaillah," aims at the urn, which they say is guarded 
by genii ; but neither their invocation nor their bullets 
have as yet succeeded in bringing down the golden 
shower. 
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The rays of the setting gun fell upon the temple and 
rendered its colour still more brilliant We paused a 
few moments to look at it, and then rode down through 
a curious way, properiy a street of tombs, into the city 
of Petra ; then passing the theatre we found our tents 
pitched close to the principal ruin, Kusr Far'an, 
" Pharaoh's Palace " or " Castle." Here we dismounted, 
and, after tea, went with a guide to visit the palace and 
some of the tombs on that side, and returned delighted 
with our walk, having been able to obtain a general 
view of this curious ancient city. The rocks are in 
some places quite honeycombed with caves of all shapes 
and sizes. The Arabs now camp in the larger ones ; 
the roofs are blackened with their fires, and the floors 
strewn with stones and straw. The scene is one of 
complete desolation, enlivened only for the moment by 
our three camps. There is not a cottage to be seen ; 
ruins of temples and palaces lie scattered about. Only 
a few Sinaitic inscriptions remain. In every, direction 
are steps hewn in the sandstone rocks leading up a little 
distance, and then suddenly breaking oflF. It is impos- 
sible to describe the colours of the sandstone, which is 
streaked in some places with the brightest hues, from 
rose colour to a dark crimson, with lilac and even golden 
lines running through them. 

Petra, (^) peculiar in its savage beauty, is unique. 
Stanley says it has a right to be considered as the 
original sanctuary of the Idumsean wilderuess. Edom, 
the Idumaea of the Greeks and Eomans, was the 
country where Esau settled permanently after the death 
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of his father Isaac. His descendants were called Edom- 
ites, until in process of time they were incorporated 
with the Arab tribes. (Gen. xxxii. 3 ; xxxvi. 1 ; Num. 
xxxiii. 37). Edom was a name of Esau; ^'Esau is 
Edom," and signifies " red," and this land is supposed 
to be so called from Esau, either because that was his 
name, or from his red hair, or from the red lentiles of 
which the pottage was made, or from the red colour 
of the rocks of the country. Mount Seir is also iden- 
tified with Edom, and was probably so called from its 
rugged appearance ; seir meaning " rugged." The 
original inhabitants of this land were called Horites or 
Horim, from Hor, the ancestor of Seir. The name Hor 
is preserved as the name of the mountain on which 
Aaron died. The Horites were "dwellers in caves." 
Seir " the Horite " (Gen. xxxvi. 20) was a cliief of the 
original inhabitants of the country. 

Edom embraced the narrow mountainous tract ex- 
tending along the eastern side of the Arabah, from the 
northern end of the Gulf of Akaba to near the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. The ancient capital of Edom 
was Bozrah, but Selah appears to have been the prin- 
cipal stronghold in the days of Amaziah, King of Judah, 
B.C. 838 (2 Kings xiv. 7). The word « Selah " in the 
Syriac and Arabic languages signifies rocky and in refer- 
ence to a fortress may possibly have meant the rock. 
The name " Petra," rock^ was given by the Greeks to a 
city of Idumaea, belonging to the Nabathsean Edomites ; 
it is therefore but natural to suppose that Selah and 
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Petra refer to the same city.* Elath and Ezion-Geber 
were the sea-ports. We returned to our tents, which 
were quiet throughout the evening. 

Sunday y March 22. — There had been a great deal of 
disputing among the Bedouins all the morning, so our 
sheikh was obliged to pay off and send away forty-five 
of the Fellahin. Peace was at length restored. Mr. 

A came to see us, and we all agreed to walk up to 

El Deir. 

The road lay close to our camp, up a pretty gorge in 
the mountain, green with soft verdure and carpeted 
with flowers. As we proceeded the path became steep 
and narrow, winding among boulders of sandstone which 
had fallen from the cliffs overhead. No description can 
do justice to the wild beauty of the ravine. Under 
those rugged cliffs were beautiful green spots, which, 
with the red stone, produced a wonderful effect. Some 
steps cut in the rocks helped us on, and in about an 
hour we reached an open plateau where stands the 
temple hewn out of the solid rock. Its dimensions are 
gigantic ; the lower columns, it is said, measure seven 
feet in diameter, and more than fifty in height, nearly 
equal to those of the great tem^ple at Ba'albek. The 
interior is of huge dimensions, having a broad arched 
niche at the end as if for an altar. We climbed up to 
the top of the temple and walked round its huge dome> 
lingering long to enjoy the view. The foreground 
consisted of broken cliffs, with Mount Hor rising 

* Eusebius and Jerome favour this opinion. 
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high above them, and beneath the beautiful plain of 
Arabah. 

After our exploration of the Deir was finished, we 
crossed to the rocks on the other side, from which we 
had a still finer view of Mount Hor and the Deir, where 
the rocks were tumbled together in picturesque con- 
fusion. Our guides beginning to look impatient, we 
gave up climbing, and returned homewards, though 
unwillingly. After luncheon we crossed over to the 
east side, where the principal tombs and temples are 
situated. The following are the most remarkable 
tombs: — 1st. The one with Corinthian columns, which 
has three doors, the largest leading into the centre 
apartment : the chambers are all plain, but with several 
recesses, apparently for the reception of bodies. The 
Arabs live in these tombs, and in the smaller caves 
their sheep and goats are stalled. 2ndly. The " Arched 
Terrace Tomb " has a faqade of four Doric columns, and 
a large chamber within containing six recesses. " On the 
establishment of Christianity, these six were converted 
into three for the reception of altars." 3rdly. " The 
Tomb with the Latin Inscription." This inscription 
records the name of Praetextus Florentinus, who died 
here while Governor of Arabia. There are many other 
tombs, all very much alike. We climbed up to the 
highest of them, and then, having visited the tombs 
opposite the theatre, we returned to the camp and 
found the Arabs quarrelling and fighting about some 
imaginary grievance ; the sheikhs, as usual, were sitting 
in Hassan's tent, smoking their pipes and drinking and 
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tonnenting Hassan for sugar and supper. We dined, 
and then the head sheikhs paid us a visit. 

Monday, March 23. — After breakfast we rode on 
horseback up the Sik, and explored the tombs and 
temples at its entrance ; then riding slowly down again, 
we dismounted at the Ehuzneh and explored that temple. 
While luncheon was preparing I walked up the little 
glen by the side of the temple as far as I could, by what 
must formerly have been a path, as there are still the 
remains of steps. A fine rock, on which were perched 
two white vultures, stands out from the confusion of the 
smaller rocks ; on its edge was growing a small yellow 
flower, which, hghted up by a sunbeam which fell aslant 
upon it, looked like gold. 

I then returned to the rest of the party who were 
sitting near El Khuzneh, the triumph of El Sik. The 
rock of which it is built is, when the sunlight, which 
enters through a narrow ravine, falls upon it, of a rosy 
pink colour. The temple itself consists of a vast 
Corinthian facade of two stories : the lower one has a 
portico of four columns, 35 feet high, with wings ; the 
upper a portico of less elevation surmounted by another 
pediment. It is chiefly adorned with statues, and 
festoons of flowers on the columns and pediment, and 
is surmounted by an elegant urn ornamented with 
delicate tracery of flowers and crowns. This urn is 
said to contain the treasure of the king. The temple 
is entirely carved out of the solid sandstone, and is cut 
back into a recess. On the sides of the wings subjects 
are carved in bold relief. The first view in the 
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morning light is more enchanting and astonishiug. 
We lunched in the large chamber in the interior of the 
temple, but some of the party sat on the steps outside. 
Before us opened the dark chasm of El Sik. A pro- 
fusion of flowers and sweet^smelling shrubs form a 
kind of garden in front of it, and a little stream 
runs past it. 

After luncheon we walked back to the ruins of 
Petra, and sat some time on the steps of the theatre. 

Dr. C and I climbed up some rocks behind it 

in order to ascend to the acropolis, and though we 
fiedled in reaching the summit we attained a sufficient 
height to have a splendid view over the ruins of Petra. 
An Arab pursued us and obliged us to come down 
again. He seemed to know the right path to the top, 
but we were not destined to attain it. We have 
always two or three guides with us armed on account 
of the Fellahin who are apt to molest strangers. I did 
a little work in my tent till dinner time. After dinner 
we read till bed time. 

Tuesday, March 24. — We hoped to go up Mount 
Hor(^) this morning, but the Sheikh will not consent to 
take our party alone, so we must employ ourselves 
otherwise, and trust to go up the Mount to-morrow. 
We went for a walk up a small wady close to Pharaoh's 
Palace at the bottom of Wady Deir. The rocks are 
beautifully coloured and variegated, and have number- 
less caves and holes in them, but are without verdure, 
while in the little valley the ground is carpeted with 
flowers, and covered with shrubs of wild broom, heavy 
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with blossoms, among which the hum of bees sounded 
continually. The sunbeams fell slantingly into the 
little glen, and all invited us to rest, but we diligently 
persevered, and after visiting several tombs on the way 
we reached the head of the wady, where we found 
some old Israelitish tombs, and had a fine view of 
Mount Hor, and of the plateau called Sutiih Hanin, 
the ** Terraces of Aaron." • We returned by the same 
way, only leaving the glen to the left we ascended to a 
standing Eoman pillar, and then down by an old 
temple, whose columns lie scattered about, and are 
very perfect, to our tents, where a terrible quarrel was 
going on outside between some Arabs and our servants. 
This, as usual, passed off in mere noise. 

We went about 4 o'clock to visit some tombs on the 
north side of the Wady Musa, and as we climbed 
the hill we saw just emerging from the valley of the 

Sik, M. G and his party. We waved our welcome 

to them, and continued our walk, visiting some more 
tombs and very curious caves, and then going on to 

the Sik to see El Khuzneh once more. Ely and V 

cut their names on the rock while the rest loitered 
about. 

As we returned the weather changed, and a heavy 
grey fog hung over everything ; Petra looked cold and 
dull ; even its bright coloured rocks looked less bright, 
and in the stillness of the evening with its desolate 
masses of ruins it seemed like a city of the dead. 
Stanley supposes that the rock-hewn caves may have 
served in part for the dwellings, and in part for the 
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graves, of the Israelites. This region is dignified 
as being the closing scene of the life of Miriam and of 
Aaron ; and its impressive scenery well accords with 
the language of the ancient hymns of Israel, in which 
Kadesh, and the rocks of Edom, are nearly as much 
celebrated as SinaL Petra certainly was the resort of 
pilgrims, and became during the Koman empire the 
emporium and the thoroughfare for commerce. 

It rained heavily while we were at dinner. M. 

G and two of the other gentlemen came and took 

tea, or rather had some champagne and cigars, with the 
gentlemen of our party. In the night it poured in 
torrents, and blew hard also. 

Wednmdiay^ March 25. — When I awoke at 5 o'clock 
and looked out, the morning was grey and the mist 
hung low on the mountains, but towards half-past 6 it 

looked a little brighter ; so Dr. C and I started for 

a walk, and, being joined by Ely, went up the little 
glen leading to the Deir. The birds were singing 
sweetly and the white broom and other wild flowers 
perfumed the air. Two or three pretty birds flew by 
— a blackbird, a hoopoe, and a little black and white 
bird that we have often seen in Arabia. All nature 
seemed refreshed, and we enjoyed our walk very much, 
but rain suddenly coming on obliged us to take refuge 
in one of the caves. Breakfast time was a scene of 
great confusion, all the Arab guides begging for 
bakhshish; the sheikhs sitting composedly by. In 

the midst of this G came to bid us good-bye ; the 

weather does not promise well for his sketching. 
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The other two parties having at length started, 
we also mounted and followed them. The horse I 
rode belonged to one of the sheikhs. The road 
ascended the hill^ passing the Boman pillar, and 
along the wady in the direction of Mount Hor. We 
passed some tombs and reservoirs for water, and as 
we neared the top the road was so steep that several of 
the baggage camels felL We scrambled on, however, 
and soon reached the bottom of the hill, which must 
be ascended to reach Mount Hor, but great was our 
dismay when the sheikhs told us it was not safe to go 
up, and pointed to the other parties who had given up 
the ascent and were slowly wending their way onwards. 
We refused to proceed, and waited for Hassan Wyse to 
come up, when after a long discussion we persuaded 
two well-armed Arabs, upon promise of more bakh- 
shish, to escort us to the top. Ely, Dr. C and I, 

with V and Captain F ^'s servant, started with 

full determination to reach the tomb itself, so we 
turned a deaf ear to all the Arabs could say. After an 
ascent of 55 minutes, which was not difficult, we 
reached the summit. The view was not good, being 
clouded by the heavy mists which hung over the 
valleys, and shut out Petra from our sight ; but every 
now and then the mist rose like a curtain, and a 
glorious view of the dark wild ravines presented itself. 
We peeped into the chapel and saw a large stone 
covered with a crimson cloth. This is supposed to 
have been erected in honour of Aaron ; his grave is 
lower down in a subterranean vault. The little chapel 
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is of Mussulman construction, and the walls and pillars 
are hung with ostrich eggs^ and a few heads and 
armlets as offerings. 

We climbed to the roof of the chapel, and before us 
lay extended the same view which the great high 
priest gazed on before his death — the same rocks and 
mountains stretching away to the promised land. 
Mount Hor was to Aaron what Fisgah was to Moses. 
Aai*on died here in the presence of Moses and Eleazer, 
who was invested with the priesthood in his stead. 
'^ And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in Meant 
Hor, by the coast of the land of Edom, saying" — 
(Numbers xx. 23). We lingered here as long as we 
could, and as some of the party remained behind to 

write their names, Ely, Dr. C , and I, went to see 

what the Arabs call "Aaron's Pan," into which the 
people put bread and grain for any poor pilgrims who 
reach the mountain unprovided with refreshments. 
The mountain is covered with flowers, and there are a. 
good many trees. Whilst Ely rested and talked to our 

Arab guide. Dr. C and I wandered on a little 

farther to the edge of the cliff. The view was clear at 
that side, and we could see the Convent of El Deir, 
and the great Desert of Arabah, with its countless 
watercourses. Petra is shut out of sight by the rocks, 
but you see the Desert on one hand, and the mountains 
of Edom on the other, while in the midst are the great 
masses of red sandstone rock, variegated with dark 
seams, in which lies Petra. Beyond spreads the range 
of yellow downs tufted with vegetation, now called 
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Sherah. The view was both extensive and beautiful. 
Ely now joined us, but our Arab guides began to grow 
impatient, and we hurried down the hill to the bottom, 
where we found the sheikhs and Hassan Wyse. After 
a little disputing over the bakhshish we took leave of 
Sheikh Nassar and the older one, and proceeding 
onwards climbed a high hill, but when it became too 
steep to descend on the dromedaries we dismounted 
and lunched. Rain coming on very heavily, we had 
to walk down the pass in the mountains called Nukb 
Harun. All the way down, looking back, we had 
beautiful views of the mountains, and we continued 
walking by yellow sandy hills through Wady Dubbah 
to Ain el-Weibeh, where we encamped. It was a long 
fatiguing day ; our camels had been late, and we found 
nothing ready ; the long walk up the Hill of Aaron, 
and again after luncheon in the afternoon, had tired 
us ; we were cold and wet from the heavy rain, and 
sitting on our dromedaries the last hour in our wet 
clothes had chilled us all. We dined and went to bed 
early. 

March 26. — The morning was misty, but we were 
astir early, and got away about 8 o'clock. The road 
lay through the Wady Arabah, a straight uninteresting 
route, a bleak desert intersected by numerous wadys. 
The plain of Arabah reaches to the Dead Sea. We 
rode all day, and about 4 o'clock encamped in Wady 
Boneida, near some springs of water. There was a 
lovely sunset, with a distant view of Mount Hor. 

Kadesh-Bamea is supposed to be near Ain el-Weibeli. 
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It was a city on the uttermost border of Edom, from 
whence the spies are said to have been sent to the Holy 
Land. Here, also, the people murmured against the 
Lord, and here the Lord answered in judgment that 
none of those from twenty years old and upwards, who 
had murmured, should enter into the promised land 
(Num. xiv. 29), To this spot the Israelites returned 
after an interval of thirty-eight years, and here, near a 
fountain, Miriam died (Num. xx. 1). 

March 27. — We started early, and rode down by Wady 
Muryebah to Wady el-Maireja. W^e lunched in the pass 
of Gelakfein, under some trees covered with long thorn- 
like prickles ; we had a long day's ride, and did not 
reach our encampment at El-Gotifeh till late. The 
heat was intense ; it has been one of the hottest days 
we have had yet. The hills rise a little, and continue 
to be of limestone, with a good deal of sand ; the ground 
is covered with pretty wild flowers, anemonies, and a 
dark-blue flower. Towards evening we saw a beautiful 
effect caused by the mirage : at one time resembling a 
broad river, and at another a lake with islands and 
trees. We sat reading after dinner. It is the second 
day of the new moon, wliich we hope to have in all its 
glory at Jerusalem. The sheikhs have settled we shall 
not go by Bathsheba, as that route is not safe just now 
on account of hostile tribes. 

Saturday, March 28. — We got away by 8 o'clock, 
and, after an hour's ride, came to the Wady Fejan, and 
then ascended the pass of Sufah (Zephath), a steep 
rugged ridge. We had to walk up the pass, the camels 
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having much difficulty in keeping their footing over 
the smooth slabs of limestone, wet, bright, and polished 
by the sun, and in some places formed into a wonderful 
kind of network. It was a curious sight to see the 
whole party struggling up the steep pass, the desert 
stretching away in the far distance. The heat was 
intense, and a mist hung over the view. At last we 
reached the top of tlie hill, where on a rising ground 
were some ruins; stretched before us lay the Wady 
Has Yemen, in which are some fine springs of water, 
with beautiful wild flowers, red anemonies, &c. A 
great many lizards were darting about, and we saw 
a new small species, which resembles a snake. The 
ranges are of limestone, and there are plenty of land- 
shells. Dr. C found a beautiful Gychstoma. 

We stopped to lunch under a tree, and rested an 
hour and a half; then mounted and rode over a beau- 
tiful fertile plain covered with every kind of wild plant : 
among them red poppies, and lovely white, pink, and 
dark-blue flowers. An hour and a half s ride brought 
us to our encampment, at the foot of some undulating 
hills, behind which is the " Promised Land." There 
is an Arab encampment, with its black tents, close by. 
Our camp is on the plains of Farah. 
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O TJNBA Yy March 29. — We started early, as we had 
a long day before us. We had not proceeded far 
when we missed our dog. The sheikh kindly offered to 
go back for it, and we rode on, going through the pass 
of Koorno. From the summit a gentle descent brought 
us upon a beautiful plain, bounded on both sides by 
gently undulating limestone hills. The ground was 
covered with flowers — bright crimson poppies, called 
" Blood-drops of Christ." These dotted over the dark- 
green verdure have probably suggested this touching 
name. Here we also found pale pink, scarlet, and lilac 
anemonies, the white cyclamen, besides tulips, and a 
kind of dark lilac and brown iris in some of the shel- 
tered nooks. Innumerable lizards were darting in and 
out amongst the flowers and grass. I saw a new species 
to-day, with a head like a toad, and long legs. They 
are all harmless. We lunched in Wady Gubtil Balany, 
under a sandy barren hill ; the breeze had gone down, 
and it was very hot. Having remounted, we rode on to 
the fountain of Moladah : on our way we passed a ruin 
on the hill, of which three rounded arches still remain, 
supposed, so the Arabs say, to be the remains of a 
church. After passing the ruins we came into a more 
cultivated country, and saw several patches of corn 
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planted by the Arabs from Kadesh. Till now we had 
been traversing the border land between Judaea and 
the desert, but now we had fairly entered Palestine. 
Moladah, or Malatha (milk), where the fountains are, 
was a city of Simeon, on the southern border towards 
Edom. The ruins show that the city must have covered 
a large space. We saw three fountains. The low hills 
around show remains of buildings, and the pastures 
become richer and better. To-day we several times 
saw larks, and heard their sweet note as they soared 
upwards. Our sheikh struck at a quail lying hid in the 
long grass, but missed it. The air all last night and 
to-day has been quite perfumed with the scent of the 
wild flowers. 

We had hardly left the fountain when the kind old 
sheikh appeared with our dog. We rode on through 
verdant pastures, rich with grass and flowers, till we 
came to an Arab encampment, with its black tents, on 
the hill-side. We were passing on, when an Arab boy, 
tending some goats, called out that the Bedouins had 
attacked the luggage-camels in front. They had done 
so ; but our escort drove them back, and the luggage- 
camels had gone on safely. Only two men were 
scratched in the scuflfle. We had not ridden on far, 
when we saw a crowd of Arabs on the hill, and our 
sheikh amongst them. Presently down rushed about 
nine or ten men, who surrounded our little party of 
five, and seized hold of the bridles of the camels. We 
had a regular struggle, but some of the gentlemen of 
the other party came up, and after a little trouble we 
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got away and rode on, soon, however, camping on a 
pretty hill, the tents being close together. Whilst we^ 
were waiting for the tents to be raised, four of the 
hostile Arabs came into our camp, where they have 
since remained. The night was quieter than usual — 
no firing, and no disturbance. 

March 30. — The morning rose clear and fine, and 
the surrounding country looked lovely in the bright 
sunshine. We made an early start, but our dragoman 
had first to pay a shilling a-head for us all to the hos- 
tile Arab tribe of the Tiyahah, the same which attacked 
us yesterday, and we had to change our route on ac- 
count of another hostile tribe, through whose territory 
we should otherwise have had to pass. On this the 
last day of our desert life, we rode along low hills, 
and through one wady after another, casting many 
regretful looks back to the desert, and its wild pleasant 
life which we were leaving. 

The country now became more and more cultivated, 
and the ground was one mass of flowers. We saw 
some camels feeding on the hill, and, lower down in the 
valley, some cows, a sight we had not seen for long. 
The day was very warm ; we stopped to lunch at the 
ruins of Zauroa, the old quarantine station, with 
curious old arches and gateways still remaining, under 
the shade of some olive trees which now begin to appear 
again. We rode on for three hours more through a 
perfect garden of flowers — anemonies, tulips, and white 
garlic. We passed a pretty ruined village on a hill, 
which the Arabs called Nahah, and hurried us bv, and 
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rode up a high steep hill, when a fertile plain with. 
green terraces of grass, and plenty of olive-trees, aad 
young vines, whose grapes are the finest in Palestine, 
appeared. The wine made from these grapes is not 
bad, but has a peculiar astringent flavour. We wound 
down a steep road, on which the camels stumbled at 
every step ; one lay down and refused to go on till they 
took his load off ; at last we reached a fountain and 
Hebron burst upon our view, a grey looking town on a 
hill, with trees planted about it. We rode down under 
some olive trees, passing two pools of water, one a 
square tank, the side of which measured 130 feet, and 
about 50 feet deep ; the other 85 feet long, and 55 feet 
broad, and 18 feet deep. These tanks are very ancient ; 
the southern one is doubtless that over which David 
hanged the murderers of his rival Ishbosheth (2 Sam.iv). 
Our camp is placed on a green slope, over against the 
northern part of the town, which is partly occupied as 
a cemetery. On the other side is a high hill, and the 
quarantine house, and at the top a wood of olives. 

The green slope was covered with children playing, 
and our arrival brought many people from the town 
with poultry, mutton, wine, and raid to sell. The 
appearance of the people is quite changed — these 
having white skins and fair hair. We were some time 
in being settled, but the tents were raised at last 

The difference is very great between the dead still- 
ness of the desert, and the noise and confusion of the 
town. The Turkish soldiers, with their band and drill, 
make one feel in the midst of civilised life again. The 
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night was wet, and we shivered Avith cold, as the wind 
blew through our canvas covering. 

March 31. — I rose about 6 o'clock; the sun was 
already up, but the grass was still covered with a heavy 

dew. Dr. C and I started for a walk with a little 

boy as a guide, who took us past the pools to the 
mosque. Passing up some curious old streets, we saw 
some three or four grave looking rabbis, sitting before 
a door ; at another some pretty and graceful children 
were playing. We passed a school, where a fine looking 
rabbi was teaching, and arrived at the mosque, but we 
were only allowed to peep into the court-yard. This 
mosque is in the building called Haram, and contains 
the Cave of Machpelah, which Abraham bought of the 
" children of Heth, who dwelt at Kirjath-Arba, the 
same is Hebron in the land of Canaan " (Gen. xxiii). 
Here Sarah was buried, also Abraham, then Isaac and 
Eebecca, Leah, and lastly, the body of Jacob, or Israel, 
was brought up from Egypt and laid here. 

Haram was long known as the Castle of Abraham. 
Inside this building is the cave of Machpelah. No 
Christians are admitted. The Prince of Wales, how- 
ever, was permitted to enter it during his visit to the 
Holy Land, as was also Lord Bute. The cenotaphs of 
the Patriarchs are in the mosque, but the real tombs 
or sepulchres are in the cave under the mosque. This 
is the most sacred spot in Palestine. 

Hebron Q) is one of the most ancient cities in the world, 
and in this respect is the rival of Damascus : it was built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt (Numb. xiii. 22), 
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and was a well-known town before Abraham visited it, 
3780 years ago (Gen. xiii. 18). Its original name was 
Kirjath-Arba, so called from Arba, the father of Anak, 
and progenitor of the giant Anakim (Josh, xxi 11; 
XXV. 13, 14). The population of Hebron is estimated 
at 10,000, including 400 or 500 Jews, chiefly Spanish. 
There are no Christians in Hebron. There is a manu- 
facture of glass, and they make water-skins here. 

After breakfast we sat in our tents watching the 
evolutions of some Turkish soldiers. The march their 
band played was pretty, plaintive and wild. They had 
a kind of review. After that we went to see Abraham's 
oak, in the valley of Eshcol, about a mile from Hebron. 
There is a ruin not far from it, which the Jews call 
" the House of Abraham," but there can be little doubt 
that this is the spot mentioned by Eusebius, Jerome, 
and other writers of the early centuries, as being the 
spot where the oak of Mamre stood. We sat a long 
time under its spreading branches, but it began to rain, 
so we hurried back to our tents. The Governor called 
after luncheon, and sat some time with us. We then 
went to see the town and visited the glass manufactory, 
and passing the old castle or citadel, which is now occu- 
pied by Turkish soldiers, ascended a hill from which 
we had a good view over the Haram. Our guide took 
us down to a court-yard, in which was a little mosque, 
and we were allowed to peep through a hole in the 
wall, from which we could see the steps leading down 
to the cave, but no more. We left the Haram, and 
walked througli the bazaars, in which there was little 
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to see but small bottles and gla^s bracelets worn by 
pilgrims, and which we had seen in process of being 
made in the glass manufactory, and some large lamps. 
We also inspected a manufactory of water-skins, made 
of the skins of goats, stripped off whole, and sewed up 
at the neck, legs, and tails. They are first stuffed out 
full, and strained by driving in small billets and wedges 
of oak wood ; they are then filled with a strong infu- 
sion of oak bark, until the hair becomes fixed, and the 
skin euflficiently tanned ; we saw hundreds of them ready 
for sale and exportation. Only a few Jewish women 
w^ere to be seen, sitting inside their houses or court- 
yards. They wear a long piece of white stuff, like a 
veil or shawl, thrown over the head, drawn together 
under the chin, and hanging down to the feet. Some 
of these women were very handsome indeed. At Hebron 
are the finest vineyards in Palestine, and there is a 
good wine made from the grapes, which we found both 
wholesome and palatable. We returned to our tents, 
where the Governor joined us, and had some coffee and 
pipes. The evening turned out very wet, and, accus- 
tomed to the heat of the desert, we shivered with cold, 
being 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 

A'pril 1. — We rose early and after breakfast went to 
see our Arabs, who leave us here and return home with 
their dromedaries and camels. We parted from them 
with regret : wild children of the desert, they had served 
us faithfully, and we had spent very many pleasant 
happy days with them, wandering through an interesting 
country. They all surrounded us and seemed to regret 
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leaving us. They then set out, and I watched them, 
with a feeling of sadness, gradually disappear behind 
the houses, the dromedaries and camels stalking ma- 
jestically onwards, the Arabs following on foot, or leading 
them. Thus ended the first part of our interesting 
journey. 

We now prepared to leave Hebron, the first city of 
the Holy Laud we had reached, and one of the most 
interesting and ancient. Here Abraham and other 
patriarchs lived, and here is their last resting-place. 
Here also dwelt King David, and most probably many 
of his psalms were written here. Hebron is full of 
beauty now, with its vineyards and olive-yards, and its 
abundance of fruits and corn. 

We mounted our horses and rode away, past Abra- 
ham's Oak, and through rich vineyards and cornfields. 
The road was hilly and stony, fit only for riding ; and 
Kobinson says: "Nowhere are chariots mentioned in 
the Bible south of Jerusalem, except when Joseph sent 
waggons to bring down his father Jacob to Egypt ; these 
came to Hebron, and Jacob travelled with them thence 
to Beersheba." In a short time we reached the head of 
the valley, supposed to be the Eshcol of the Old Testa- 
ment, and came to an open, wild, and uncultivated 
country, the road being equally bad as before. We 
passed at some distance from the road the ruins of 
Eamet-el-Khulil, which the Jews call the "House of 
Abraham," and suppose that he pitched his tent there. 
Then we came to a ruined mosque, called Neby Tunas 
(Prophet Jonah), and several ruins and villages were 
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visible as we traversed the valleys and ascended one 
hill after another. The baggage-mules and servants 
were far behind ns. Our party consisted only of Ely, 

Dr. C , and myself, Byrne, and a guide. We passed 

some ruins, once a convent, and turning to the left, we 
ascended a high hill. Near here was the scene of one 
of the battles between Ibraham Pacha and the rebel 
fellahs in 1834. We continued up the hill, but it was 
bad riding, and I was so cold and wet from a drizzling 
rain, accompanied by a high wind, that I was glad to 
dismount and walk up the hill. Looking back from the 
top we saw Hassan Wyse and Houssein, with two of 
the mules coming on ; so we waited for them, and then 
winding along a narrow path we began to descend into 
a valley. Here we had a view of the Pools of Solomon, 
El-Burak, "the tanks," and of the little village and 
church of St. George, called by the Arabs El-Khiidr. 

We descended into the plain, leading our horses, 
which came stumbling along over the rough stones; 
mine, however, followed me quietly without my leading 
him. We reached the " Pools " about 12 o'clock. They 
are like immense reservoirs, lying one above another in 
the sloping valley, and very old-looking. The wind 
was so fresh that there was quite a ripple on the water. 
It was a novel sight to us, after nearly forty days of 
desert travelling, to see these splendid reservoirs of 
clear sparkling water. 

We agreed to rest and lunch here, sheltering ourselves 
from the wind and rain behind the old Saracenic fortress, 
Kiil'at el-Burak, which is now inhabited by the keeper 
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of the pools. While we were at luncheon several other 
parties came up. To occupy the time while the servants 
were eating we went to look at the pools. The source 
from which they derive their supply is a subterranean 
spring, at some distance up the valley to the north-west. 
These pools formerly supplied Jerusalem with water; 
they were begun by Solomon, and Pontius Pilate com- 
pleted, or rather restored them. Josephus mentions a 
city near Bethlehem, called Etham, which had gardens 
and rivulets of water, and from which the Eabbins say 
that water was conveyed by an aqueduct to the Temple 
direct. 

Eemounting, we rode through a heavy mist and 
drizzling rain to Jerusalem. We did not take the road 
through Bethleliem, but the higher one past the Con- 
vent of Mar Elias on the left, where several pilgrims on 
their way to Jerusalem greeted us as we rode by, near 
the ruins of Etham, and past the Hill of Evil Council, 
on which stands the tree of Judas, said to be the spot 
where he hanged himself. It was here that the first 
sight of the glorious city burst upon us. Cold and wet, 
we dismounted and walked a little way ; then remoimt- 
ing, rode to the gate of Jaffa. Here we left our horses 
and went at once to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and kneeling before the altar in that sacred spot, it 
seemed like reaching a haven of rest, after all our wan- 
derings, to lay our heads on that stone and utter a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the mercy that had protected 
us to the end of our pilgrimage ; and to feel that here 
we could rest our weary heads and raise our hearts 
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oppressed by the cares and sorrows of life, to Him who 
said, ** Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden"— whether with sins or cares. He offers to all 
mercy, forgiveness, and sympathy— « and I will give 
you rest." Would we could, indeed, learn of Him to 
be patient, and not over anxious I He was a man, and 
acquainted with grief; but oh ! how beautiful and good ! 
What a lesson to us His life is — so full of self-denial, 
sufferings, and such charity to all men I As I knelt and 
prayed, a happy calm seemed to come over me, which I 
never lost again in Jerusalem. There an indescribable 
feeling of trust and rest soothes you ; there you realise 
the greatness, and, as it were, the presence of the past ; 
there all cares seem lighter, and hope more bright and 
present. I felt unspeakably grateful to have reached 
the glorious city, so long the ardent wish of my heart. 

We visited all the places of note in the Church, and 
among others the Coptic Chapel, built behind the Holy 
Sepulchre; afterwards we walked to our tents which 
were pitched near the Damascus Gate, on the spot where 
Godfrey de BouiUon. camped during the siege of Jeru- 
salem. When we arrived we found all in confusion — 
the tents half up, half the luggage lost, and two of our 
Arab servants missing, Hassan in despair, and no pros- 
pect of dinner. We thought it best to have the tents 
removed to a place higher up under some olive-trees on 
a kind of terrace, with a good view. Whilst this was 
being done we took refuge in the tents of some English 
friends close by. We were all so cold and wet that we 
were glad to go to bed early. Hadji AU, however, in 
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spite of all difficulties, surpassed himself in the dinner. 
Next morning our missing servants re-appeared ; they 
had lost their way and had wandered about all night. 

4pWZ 2. — Ely and I went early into the city and 
visited the Holy Sepulchre again, and Mount Zion, to 
see the Tomb of David. Some writers suppose his rest- 
ing place to have been in the valley of Hinnom, and 
Josephus says Solomon buried David with great pomp. 
Hyrcanus, son of Simon Maccabaeus, opened one room 
of David's tomb and took out 3000 talents when the 
city was besieged by Antiochus. Much doubt exists as 
to the exact spot where David was buried; but his 
sepulchre cannot have been far distant. They refused 
to let us see the Tomb of David without producing the 
** firman " given to us at Constantinople, and obtainiug 
permission from the sheikh who owns the tomb to visit 
it. We, therefore, agreed to postpone the matter until 
we could form a party and obtain leave to enter. They 
kindly offered to show us the coenaculum which is above 
the tomb. This is said to be the place where our Lord 
took the " Last Supper " with his disciples the night he 
was betrayed ; and here also they say is the place where 
Christ appeared to the Apostles after his crucifixion, 
when he said " Peace be unto you," and showed them 
his hands and his side. The room is large and lofty, 
and is whitewashed. A few sentences are inscribed on 
the walls, and in one corner is the staircase which leads 
to the Tomb of David beneath. At the east end of the 
coenaculum is a little niche where the Christians are 
permitted to hear mass, and on the south is a larger 
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one for the Moslem worship. It is asserted that the 
disciples were assembled here on the Day of Pentecost, 
as mentioned by Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, in the 
fourth century. Many names of travellers are written 
on the walls of the building which looks modern. 

From here we walked to the top of Mount Zion, and 
on our way passed some lepers sitting outside the city 
walls, . The first of the ancient walls runs from the 
tower of Hippicus to Mount Zion, and then to the 
Temple. The other two towers are callel Phasaelus 
and Mariamne — the latter from the wife of Herod, who 
murdered her in a fit of jealousy : — 

" Oh, Mariamne ! now for thee 

The heart for which thou bledst is bleeding : 
Bevenge is lost in agony, 
And wild remorse to rage succeeding." 

Lord Byron's Hebrew Melodies. 

The Zion Gate is on the summit of the ridge of Zion, 
and has in front the Armenian Convent, which we 
visited, and thought the church very pretty. It is not 
far from the Tomb of David. Outside the gate we saw 
the huts of the poor lepers we had met. There is a 
good view from Mount Zion over the valley of Hinnom 
to the Mount of Olives ; but the hill itself is encumbered 
with ruins, overgrown with the cactus or prickly pear, 
which abounds among the ruins of Jerusalem. Zion 
was the first spot in Jerusalem which was built upon, 
and is most probably the site of Salem of Melchizedec, 
which existed before Jerusalem. The latter name 
signifies " Foundation of Peace." Abraham's great 
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sacrifice is said to have taken place on Mount Moriah, 
and five centuries after this trial of his faith his pos- 
terity took possession of the Promised Land. The city 
w£is then called Jebus, because it was inhabited by the 
Jebusites, the descendants of a son of Canaan, who held 
it till the reign of David, whose captain, Joab, was the 
first to enter the place. David built his palace on the 

iiiins of the Jebusite castle. Afterwards Solomon raised 

» 

the Temple on the spot where David offered burnt- 
offerings when he had bought the threshing-floor on 
Mount Moriah for flbfty shekels of silver from Araunah 
the Jebusite. 

We next visited the Palace of Caiaphas, or rather 
the site of it, which is now occupied by an Armenian 
church. They show you under the altar the stone that 
closed our Saviour's sepulchre, and the spot where 
Peter stood when he denied his Master and the cock 
crew. A few women were kneeling and praying 
fervently, and they did not seem disturbed at our 
entrance. A chapel once stood here built by the 
Empress Helena. Our guide pointed out to us the 
"Via Dolorosa," and the different points of interest 
belonging to it. The street commences with the 
** Palace of Pilat6 ;" one or two arches are now built 
up in the walls where the " Santa scala," or staircase, 
stood leading to the " Judgment Hall," till removed by 
Constantino to the Basilica of St. John of Lateran. 
The pilgrims, during the Holy Week at Eome, perform 
penance by ascending these steps on their knees. 
On the other side of the street is the "Church of 
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Flagellation/' a few yards farther the " Ecce Homo " 
arch, so called, spans the street. Here Pilate is said to 
have presented our Lord to the people ; but all these 
are now occupied by modem buildings. The sites only 
are said to be the same. Descending, and turning to 
the left, you enter the street leading from the Damascus 
Gate, and pass a place where our Lord is said to have 
rested his shoulder, and left the impression of it on the 
wall, while bearing the cross ; also a place where he 
said on meeting the Virgin, "Salve Mater." In this 
street they also show the house of Dives, and the spot 
where Lazarus lay before it. We walked all the way 
up the Via to the end, as far as the Holy Sepulchre, 
which we visited again. Helena, Constantino's mother, 
is said to have discovered the Holy Sepulchre, and they 
show in the chapel, called Chapel of Helena, the place 
where the true cross was found after the lapse of 323 
years. Between this chapel and the Church of Golgotha 
they show the supposed spot where Abraham erected 
the altar to sacrifice his son Isaac. We also visited the 
Church of Golgotha. Eighteen steep steps lead to 
what is called Mount Calvary, where it is said that the 
body of Adam was buried. They show you the im- 
pression of his head in the rock. On reaching the top 
you enter a long vaulted chamber with a marble floor ; 
in its centre stands the altar, and in a hole under it, 
they say our Saviour's cross was fixed. Here also is 
.the Chapel of the Crucifixion, and near it in a small 
chapel they show you the spot where the Virgin Mary 
stood during the crucifixion (St. John xix. 25-7). Under 

R 2 
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these chapelfl, reached by descending a staircase to the 
lefty is the Chapel of Adam. Near the door stands the 
tomb of God&ey de Bouillon, the first Latin king of 
Jerusalem. The tomb of his brother and successor, 
Baldwin^ stands opposite on the right of the door. The 
Greek church is very beautifully decorated; its door 
faces the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, and in the 
middle, under the lantern, stands a stone, which is said 
to mark the centre of the earth. A decorated screen 
separates the chancel &om the rest of the church. 
It is also asserted that the clay from which Adam was 
made was taken from the earth under this churcii. 
A great many chandeliers and gilded lamps hang 
from the ceiling, much decorated, and mixed with 
ostrich eggs ; and a great number of pictures cover the 
piers and altar screens. Under the Eotunda of the church 
stands the Holy Sepulchre, covered by a building 26 
feet long by 18 broad, built of yellow and white stone, 
very much ornamented by pillars, and richly decorated 
with gold and many votive offerings. You enter first 
a sort of ante-room, and, stooping low, creep through 
a little door into the sepulchre itself, where the stone 
which closed it is. A crack runs through the Centre 
of this stone, and the edges are much worn. It stands 
beneath a kind of altar, on which were placed some 
flowers. The priest who was oifficiating gave me one of 
them. We remained as long as we could in the church, 
the light in which is very much subdued, and then took 
a short walk through the city, and returned to our 
tents. We like our guide, A. Samuel, a converted Jew, 
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rery much. I mention here the celebrated places 
in the Holy Sepulchre wliich are visited by the 
pilgrims during the Holy Week : — 

1. The Stone of Unction, on which the dead body of 
our Saviour was anointed. 

2. The Chapel of the Angel who rolled away the 
stone. 

3. The Holy Sepulchre. 

4. The Tombs of Joseph of Arimathaea and Nico- 
demus. 

5. The place where our Saviour appeared to Mary 
llagdalene. 

6. The Column to which our Saviour was bound 
when flagellated before Pilate, taken from his house. 

7. The Prison of our Saviour before His crucifixion, 

8. The High Altar of the Holy Sepulchre. 

9. The Chapel of the Division of the Vestments. 

10. The Chapel of the Mocking, or of the Crown of 
Thorns. 

11. The Chapel of the True Cross. 

12. The Chapel of the Crucifixion. 

13. Where the Empress Helena discovered the True 
Cross. 

These, with the Altar of the Penitent Thief, the 
Kent made by the Earthquake, the Chapel of Adam, 
the Tomb of Melchizedek, many tombs of other 
Patriarchs, the Centre of the Earth, and spots cele- 
brated in the Life of Christ, constitute the principal 
objects of interest in the Holy Sepulchre. These are 
the stations that must be visited and prayed before 
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daily by the pilgrims during the Holy Week. Small 
crosses of olive wood from Gethsemane, or of ebony, 
each containing thirteen little Greek crosses of mother- 
of-pearl, are much prized. You buy them from poor 
people who sit in the open court before the church, and 
who also sell rosaries and relics. 

Mr. H and Mr. S dined with us. It was a 

splendid moonlight night, but the dogs made a great 
noise. Some of the camps have been moved, their 
occupants having gone into the city, but their pletces 
have been filled by others. 

April 3. — We walked round the city walls with 

Mr. H and Mr. S , and had a good view of the 

Mosque of Omar from a place on the walls under which 
some stones are inserted engraved with coats of arms, 
and called "The Shields of David." The path runs 
round the wall, and overlooks the city, affording a fine 
view of the various holy places. On reaching the part 
which encloses the Mosque of Omar we were stopped, 
Christians not being allowed to enter there without 
a special order. We then proceeded to the St. Stephen 
Gate, and waited to see the procession of pilgrims 
leave the city on their way to Bethlehem and Bethany, 
from whence they return on Friday. We sat on a part 
of the wall overlooking the Mosque of Omar, close to 
the St. Stephen's Gate, through which the procession 
was to pass. We looked down upon the busy scene — 
the women, in their white veils and bright coloured 
dresses, with their children beside them, were sitting in 
rows outside the gates ; two pretty graceful American 
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girls were on horseback just below us, one talking to 
a fine-looking Greek priest; the Turkish band was 
playing some wild airs, and the street and open space 
before the gate were crowded to excess. It was a 
curious scene; from the wall where we sat we had 
a splendid panoramic view of the Mount of Olives, the 
ravine of Hinnom, and the Kidron, besides the old 
tombs, and the road leading to Siloam. We were 
advised at last to go out of the city, as the procession 
was late, so we walked down to the Garden of Geth- 
semane by a steep, difficult road. The Garden is 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives, and when we 
reached it, our cavass procured us some rough seats, 
and we sat under the shelter of the garden wall to see 
the procession pass by. It was windy and rainy. A 
great many people were standing or sitting on the 
ground near us. ^Before us rose the hill on which 
towered the walls of Jerusalem. On the broken 
ground of the descent, among low shrubs and cactus 
Imshes, sat picturesque groups of veiled women and 
children, and grave-looking Turks. Some soldiers 
were stationed along the road, and down the hill slowly 
moved the long procession, with its many-coloured 
banners streaming in the wind. The Turkish Governor 
and his two sons rode in front, the youngest on a pretty 
little Arab. Some veiled figures were among the 
pilgrims, and a palanquin was carried by. The pro- 
cession, headed by the band, defiled slowly before us, 
the crowd being kept back by a Turkish colonel, who 
was very active in maintaining order. 
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How many processions have passed along fhis sacred 
path! How many weary pilgrims hare come here 
from distant lands to mingle their prayers with those 
of strangers in all earthly ties, but brothers in one 
deep, solemn religious faith and hope! After the 
procession had gone by, we went with our dragoman to 
see the Garden of Gethsemane, in which our Lord sat 
with His disciples the night He was betrayed. 

It began to rain heavily, and we took refuge in the 
house of an old Italian priest, the guardian of this sacred 
spot. Whilst we ^^ere waiting till the rain was over, he 
sold us some pieces of olive-wood, and some seeds from 
the flowers which grow in the garden. He was a kind 
old padre, and told us he had lived there many years, 
and sometimes performs service in a little chapel near. 
The garden is surrounded by a high wall, and in the 
centre are some venerable olive-trees with seats under 
them, their branches twisted and gnarled from age. 
The padre moved slowly among the bright flowers of 
the garden and pulled us a few. We sat under the 
olive-trees for some time, but the gcurden filled with 
people; so, taking leave of the kind old padre, we 
started, as the rain was quite over, to ascend the Mount 
• of Olives. While in the garden, the padre showed ns 
the spot in a cave where our Lord is said to have prayed, 
when, as writes St. Matthew, xxvi. 41, 42, he left hie 
disciples and went and prayed. 

The ascent to the Mount was rather steep. We toiled 
up, preceded by our two cavasses, and, after rather 
more than half an hour's walk, we reached the little 
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village of Tur, only a small collection of houses. Some 
children were playing about, and ran out to stare at the 
strangers. We went to the mosque, which has a pretty 
little minaret, and were shown into a circular building, 
a curious-looking place whitewashed inside, and the 
walls xjovered with the names and initials of travellers, 
some of remarkable pereons. This mosque was placed 
there, it is said, in commemoration of one of the most 
holy scenes of our Saviour's life. We climbed up by a 
narrow stair to the top of the minaret to see the view, 
and turned first to the east, anxious to look towards 
the plain of the Jordan, the Wilderness of Judea being 
between us and the former, with its white hills and 
dreary-looking glens; but beyond we could see the 
long line of verdure which marks the course of the 
river, and the Jordan, like a silver thread, winding 
through it. In the far distance we caught a glimpse of 
the Dead Sea, and, beyond the Jordan, of the high 
mountains of Moab. The sun at intervals lighted up 
the distant prospect. On turning we could see on 
the other side "Jerusalem the golden," majestic and 
grand, on the hill opposite, and the beautifiil dome 
and graceful minarets of the Mosque of Omar in the 
enclosure of the Haram. Our guide pointed out to us 
the different places in the Holy City — the Fortress, the 
Tower of David, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Golden Gate, the St. Stephen's Gate. Below us 
was the Eavine of Hinnom, and the Brook Kidron, and 
wherever we turned our eyes, they rested on some 
hallowed spot. Over all the sun shone at intervals^ 
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breaking through the dark clouds that threw long 
shadows over the prospect. It was very beautiful, and 
we remained a long time looking down upon it ; but 
the sky became threia.tening, and we descended, taking 
another path, which led us past an enclosure and a 
small house belonging to the Princesse de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, who has bought a piece of ground there, 
and means to build a convent or house of refuge upon 
it. We saw the Princess standing near it with some 
friends. Continuing our road we passed under some 
beautiful old olive-trees, and through a modern Jewish 
burial-ground, to the Tomb of Absolom, the lower part 
of which is now, to some extent, buried ; for the Jews 
have been in the habit from time immemorial of casting 
a stone at it as they pass. It is a fine monument, and not 
far from it are the Tombs of Zecharias and Jehoshaphat ; 
in feet, all along the Valley of Hinnom are tombs; 
some of the eighth and ninth centuries, with imperfect 
Hebrew inscriptions, and some with Greek ones. From 
these we crossed the Brook Kidron, and looked up the 
valley towards the Pool of Siloam and the Fountain of 
the Virgin ; and, climbing up the hill, we entered the 
city by the " Dung Gate," and went to see some large 
stones which formed part of the wall of the old Temple, 
and where Mr. Warren is making extensive excavations. 
The stones are of immense size, and form part of the 
arch which formerly connected Mount Moriah with 
Mount Zion. 

We next went to the ** Wailing Place" of the Jews, 
where there were many spectators assembled, but no 
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Jews. We did not remain long. There we found 

Mr. and Mrs. B and Nubian Ali, who was with the 

Duke and Duchess of St. A on the Nile, Another 

day we saw one or two poor people sitting on the 
ground, leaning their heads against the massive old 
stones, wailing a plaintive note ; and, rocking themselves 
backward and forward, they lamented their dishonoured 
sanctuary. On Friday in the Holy Week they gene- 
rally assemble in great numbers, old and young, men 
and women, to wail and lament. Bain came on, and it 
was very wet and windy. We had rather a large dinner 
party in Ely's tent, and were very merry, our guests 
good-naturedly putting up with all deficiencies. Hadji 
Ali gave us an excellent dinner. Our party had to 
leave early on account of the gates being closed at 
a certain hour. It was very wet and boisterous all 
night, and the pariah dogs were very troublesome; 
one wisely took refuge from the pelting rain in my 
tent, and remained there all night, having made him- 
seK a comfortable bed on some of my rugs. 

Satv/rday^ April 4. — The morning was very wet, but 

when it cleared a little Mr. M called to take us to 

see the Tomb of David. Ely and I had already been 
to the coenaculum, but could not obtain permission to 
see the tomb ; however, through the influence of our 
Consul, by paying a certain " bakhshish " to the sheikh 
of the place, and by showing our "firman," we were 
allowed to enter. Going first to the sheikh's house, we 
found several grave-looking Jews sitting round the 
room into which we were shown. They offered me 
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coffee, and sherbet and pipes to the gentlemen, but 
hesitated about our proceeding farther. We showed 
our firman ; still they shook their heads, but, after a 
whispering conversation, and on the money being pro-r 
duced, they relented. Some Jewish women peeped in 
at us, and sereral children came in. We were first 
taken up a stone staircase to the ccBnaculum, and then 
down a few steps to a door, which, when opened, leads 
into a crypt or chamber under the coenaculum. Part 
is walled off, and inside is a long monument cut out of 
the rock. We looked in through a grated door upon 
what appeared like a large sarcophagus, covered with 
tapestry, embroidered in gold and silver. A canopy 
hangs over the tomb made of variously coloured stripes 
of satin, red, blue, green, and yellow ; and there is a 
door covered with black velvet, embroidered in silver, 
at one end of the room, which leads to a cave 
underneath, where the real tomb is supposed to be. 
Many offerings hung about, and close to this door are 
placed two tall silver candlesticks. Our guide seemed 
much impressed with the sanctity of the place. A ray 
of light fell upon the tomb through the grating, other- 
wise it was dark, the lamps not giving much light. 
They say that both David and Solomon are buried 
here; it is one of the most sacred places, and very 
difiScult of access. Sir Moses Montefiore and his party 
in 1839 were admitted to see the tomb, but it is rarely 
shown. A firman and a fee, as in our case, will open 
the doors. 
After leaving the mosque we went to thank the 
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rabbis^ and found them all seated on a divan, which 
ran round the room, smoking long pipes. They took 
leave of us with much ceremony, and we walked to the 
Convent of Zion and bought some of the flowers from 
the holy places, which the children educated by the 
nuns there arrange. Here we met General and Mrs. 

D , Americans, and went to the bazaars, walking a 

little about the town, and going out by the Stephen's 
Gate. Passing a Jewish burial-ground, where we found 
a lady sketching, we went on to the north-east angle of 
the Haram. The stones here are all bevilled and beauti- 
fully hewn, and of massive proportions. The Golden 
Gate of the Temple is magnificent with its Corinthian 
columns, yet its exterior appearance does not denote 
high antiquity, but seems to have been added later. 
Farther on towards the south are many large antique 
stones, and fragments of columns ; one of porphyry, and 
three of verde antique. There is one high up in the 
wall, projecting out several feet. Here, tradition says, 
the Prophet Mahomet will take his seat on the Day of 
Judgment, and judge the Moslem nations in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. 

The wall continues southward until its last angle 
stands on the brow of the ravine which is 130 feet 
deep, while the height of the wall is 80 feet. From 
here there is a good view of the Mount of Olives, the 
Brook Kidron, and the Valley of Jehoshaphat; and 
on the right the Hill of Evil Counsel, the Hill of 
Scandal, and Siloam, stretching away to Bethany. The 
6ity walls are most curious and interesting. The Haram 
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is supposed to be an artificial platform, supported by 
massive walls. Its course is from the north-east round 
by the Golden Gate to the south. It comprises the cupola 
called the Dome of Moses, the scarped rock on which 
stood the Citadel of Antouia, the tall minaret of the 
Serai, and the graceful little Dome of Solomon, where 
he is said to have stopped to pray, after he had finished 
the Temple, a little building called the Throne of 
Solomon, and then the Golden Gate. From this part 
Tasso is said to have taken the scene of the death of 
Clorinda in his * Jerusalem Delivered,* where she fell, 
and was baptized before her death by Tancred. 
Looking from that spot, one could picture to oneself tlie 
gallant armies that climbed these heights, led on by 
their renowned chief, disputing inch by inch the sacred 
soil they came to free from the power of the infidel. 
The noble feats of arms of Godfrey, and Baldwin, of 
Richard and his worthy opponent Saladin are matters 
of history ; legendary lore only marks the spots hallowed 
by their bravery and devotion. 

The rain came on again, and it threatened to be a 
wet evening, so we gave up exploring farther, and 
entering the city called upon Princesse de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, who received us very kindly, and told me 
all about the little convent she is building on the 
Mount of Olives. From her house we went to the 

Prussian hospice to call on M. and Mme. de la G , 

who showed us some good photographs De la G had 

taken of Jerusalem. We had a wet walk back to the 
tents. I went to lie down before dinner, and missed 
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seeing the Austrian consul, who called with a message 
from Baron H . 

ToXm Sunday, April 5. — ^Dr. C and I started at 

7 o'clock with the English dragoman, Mr. Julius, to 
see the Greek service performed by the Patriarch. We 
arrived at the church about half past seven, and found 
an immense crowd collected, but our cavass got us 
through it. We sent the other to wait for Ely and Mr. 

H , who had not yet come up. We were placed 

opposite the screen where some priests were performing 
service and chanting. The crowd of pilgrims was 
immense, and the heat very great, but after a time I 
obtained a chair near the place where the consuls stood, 
and beside the wife of the Kussian doctor. After a 

little Ely and Mr. H made their appearance, 

having had time* to breakfast comfortably and smoke 
their cigars. The colonel of the troops, a kind active 
old gentleman, let them in. 

When the Patriarch appeared, he administered the 
sacrament to some Greeks and Bussians, and then 
divided the bread that was left among the pilgrims, 
concluding by holding up his arms and giving his 
blessing. The Patriarch and priests then forme 1 into 
procession, every one carrying a lighted candle and a 
palm branch. The procession moved three times round 
the Holy Sepulchre very slowly, as the poor pilgrims 
stopped the Patriarch at every moment to kiss his 
hand. I saw many a wonderful face among them, with 
long elfin locks, and a wild enthusiastic look in their 
eyes. They pressed eagerly on towards the Patriarch, 
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kissing his robes, and touching him with deep reyerence. 
He smiled kindly on them, and, when he could, 
stretched out his hand. One old man sobbed in his 
excitement and delight when the Patriarch gave him 
his hand to kiss. These pilgrims come from all parts 
of Bussia« There are a great many women among 
them, and we were told that when the great bell was 
presented to the new Russian church and hospice at 
Jerusalem, the Eussian female pilgrims dragged it all 
the way from Jaffa to Jerusalem themselves in an in- 
credibly short space of time. 

The Patriarch is a fine, handsome, imposing-looking 
man, with a long white beard. The Eussian lady 
pointed out to me the beauty of his robes, which were 
magnificent, made of the most beautiful embroidery, 
enriched with seed pearls. His tiara, or mitre, also, 
was very fine. He has a kind benevolent countenance, 
with a bright piercing expression in his eyes. After 
the procession was over, we forced our way out of the 
crowd, which was swaying about in every direction, and 
went to the Patriarch's house. He receives every day, 
but to-day was a great occasion, and all the monks had 
to come to receive his blessing. They gave us some 
coffee and tea, but we could not wait to see him, as it 
was time to go to our own church, and the Patriarch 
had been delayed ; so we begged to be excused, and 
were told to return another time to be preseuted. We 
hurried away, and soon reached the English church, 

where we found Mr. M waiting for us at the door. 

He kindly took us to his own seat. Coming out of 
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church we made acquamtance with Mrs. Gobat^ the 
Bishop's wife, and went to her house, where we met 

several other English, among others Mrs. B and 

her daughters. From them I heard a good deal about 
Damascus. Mrs. Gobat took us up to the roof of her 
house to see the view, which is very fine. Opposite to 
the house is the Tower or Fortress of David, which we 
visited later. We could see from this terrace over the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Mosque of Omar, on the site 
of the ancient Temple, to the Mount of Olives, and all 
round the city walls ; it is one of the best views I have 
seen in Jerusalem. Close to the house is the Pool of 
Hezekiah, about 240 feet long, which that King made, 
and a conduit to bring water to the city (2 Bangs xx. 
20, and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 30). Also the Pool of Beth- 
saida, not far from the Jaffa Gate, and the fortress 
from which David, who lived in the tower of Hippicus, 
is said to have seen Bathsheba bathing (2 Sam. xi. 2). 

The rain having now ceased, we started for our tents. 
The gate was shut, and many people were waiting, but 
we alone were allowed to pass, on account of our having 

a firman. Mr. F and his party followed and went 

out with us. We found our letters and luncheon 
ready, and having rested till half past three, we set out 
to walk to Bethany, entering by the Damascus gate, 
and going out by St. Stephen s. We walked to see the 
ruins of the church of the Knights Templars. Only a 
few ruined arches mark the spot where the church once 
stood ; they are now almost built up, and we could not 
obtain permission to go in among the hoases to see 
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them ne«urer, but could only overlook them from a 
distance. We passed the Pool of Bethesda mentioned 
in Holy Scripture. It is quite dry now ; a ruined waU 
runs round it, and the ground is choked with weeds 
and grass. A few horses were feeding in it when we 
passed by. Many pilgrims were going by the same 
road, which is steep but picturesque, affording fine 
views of the surrounding country. We reached Bethstny 
in about an hour. It is now called El-'Aziriyeh from 
El-'Azir, the Arabic name for Lazarus. Bettiany is a 
poor village of not more than twenty houses, and very 
miserable-looking indeei. " The tomb is a deep vault 
partly excavated in the rock." The entrance is low, 
and we had to creep in and descend a long broken 
staircase into a small room, and then lower down into the 
vault where the body of Lazarus is said to have lain. 
The place does not look ancient, but the real spot could 
not have been far distant. A crowd of people collected, 
and we were glad to get away again. I lost a belt with 
a handsome silver buckle, and our cavass began wrang- 
ling about it with some women whom we had passed, 
and who had followed us closely all the way, but we 
could not recover it. 

Of Bethphage no remains are left; perhaps the 
names of Bethany and Bethphage may have been 
applied to different parts of the same village. We 
returned from Bethany by the same road by which o«r 
Saviour is said to have entered Jerusalem, riding on an 
ass (Matt. xxi. 8). How sacred and hallowed every 
step of that road seemed ! The same broken hiU and 
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rugged ground along which passed the multitude on 
that great day. We lingered long on the way and 
entered the city by St. Stephen's Gate. We then called 
by appointment on the Patriarch, who received us very 
kindly, and spoke to us through an interpreter. He 
gave us coffee and sherbet, with grapes out of his 
garden, and, when we took leave of him, went with us 
to the top of the staircase, and gave us his blessing. 
His meinners are kind and gentle. He seemed very 
tired with the exertions of the day. 

After our visit to the Patriarch we returned to our 
tents to complete our preparations for our start next 
day on our expedition to Jericho, the Dead Sea, and 
the Jordan. We divided our party, Hassan remaining 
behind under the kind care of Dr. Chaplain, his arm 
beiug still powerless. The English consul dined with 
us. 

Monday, April 6. — We were rather late in starting 
to-day, but got away about ten minutes past eight. 
Hassan Wyse and Hadji Ali are both left behind, as 
also my pet dog Mimmerie and the donkeys. It was a 
fine morning as we rode round the city walls. When 
we reached St. Stephen's Grate, leading to the Mount of 
Olives, a religious procession was coming down, and the 
sides of the road were lined by Turkish women in their 
white veils and coloured dresses. We rode on to 
Bethany past the ruined village and down to the 
fountain Ain el-Huad, near a ruined khan, where were a 
number of veiled ladies, some sitting in groups, and some 
on horseback. We met also several grave old Turks 
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riding back to the city. Halting a short time to look 
at the old Saracenic arch which covers the trough into 
which the water flows, for about an hour we continued 
riding down the glen and through cornfields, every step 
fraught with memories or pictures of the past. One 
feels one can trace our Lord's footsteps as He walked 
through these fields and instructed His disciples. 

We rode on till, mounting a high chalky hill, we 
came to the ruins of an extensive caravansary, called 
Khan el-Ahmah ; some broken walls and fragments of 
arches only remain. Here we halted for luncheon, 
and during our rest we had some difficulty in restoring 
order among the horses, which had commenced fighting. 
After luncheon we climbed a height above us, where 
some camels and goats were feeding ; the ground was 
covered with flowers, among which little bright-eyed 
lizards were darting about. We then remounted; I 
led the way on my white Arab, a spirited restless little 
horse, which was always at war with the others, and we 
began to descend a steep rugged path, which, from the 
remains of a solid but broken pavement we saw, must 
once have been a Roman road. The scenery grew 
wilder and wilder as we rode down one wady after 
another, between high hills, till we reached the lovely 
ravine of Wady el-Kelt, the most beautiful in Pales- 
tine. 

This glen is not wide, but extends deep and far down 
among the hills, and a silvery stream, with oleanders 
and other shrubs growing on its banks, runs winding 
among its rocks. The sides of the glen are very pre- 
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cipitoas, and in them are caves which hermits are said 
once to have inhabited. On the heights above ruined 
chapels are perched here and there, looking like watch- 
towers. As we emerged from the pass the great plain 
of the Jordan burst upon our view, wide-spreading and 
cultivated, with the Dead Sea to the right in the dis- 
tance. It was a splendid sight. 

The road descended, and we forded the "brook 
Cherith which is before Jordan," near which Elijah is 
said to have been fed by ravens when the famine raged 
in Palestine. This glen is no doubt the "Valley of 
Achor," where Achan was punished for theft by being 
stoned to death. The ride, winding along the low hills, 
overshadowed by high wild shrubs, was delightful all 
the way down to the plain. Wady el-Kelt is nourished 
by two streams, one called the Diik, the same name it 
formerly bore (1 Mac. xvi. 14, 15), and the other, 
once the " Spring of Elisha," but now the " fountain of 
the Sultan." These streams irrigate the fertile land 
along the plain of the Jordan ; the ground is thickly 
planted with forest shrubs, and we had to ford the little 
tributaries to these streams, and to force our way 
through the belt of tangled vegetation to a more open 
part of the plain. 

We soon reached our tents pitched close to the ruins 
of Jericho, and near a hill in which some excavations 
have been made. After taking some coffee and ar^ 
ranging our tents, we set off to the mountain of 
Quarantania, walking under the shade of shrubs, among 
others a kind of tree with long prickles or thorns, which 
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is said to be the same sort as that from which the crown 
of thorns was made. The deadly nightshade, with its 
dark-blue flowers and its yellow apples, grows in abun- 
dance about the base of the mountain. We climbed up 
to some of the grottoes or caves in the side of the 
mountain, said to be the homes of anchorites. One 
cave was adorned with a pointed arch in masonry, and 
a window in the form of a cros& We then went on to 
the remains of an old church, cut in the side of the 
rock, but we could not reach it quite, the last steps 
leading to it having been broken away. The rock was 
quite perpendicular in this part. The view, however, 
from the height we had reached was splendid, as the 
sun was setting over the plain of the Jordan. 

At the foot of the mountain we met Mr, H and 

Captain H ^ who gave us some partridges they had 

bought from a Bedouin. We drank from the brook 
which runs down from 'Ain Diik, and which, in the time 
of the Crusades, turned some sugar-mills. There is here 
the ruin of an aqueduct, and near the source of the Duk 
are the ruins of the Castle of Dock, where Simon Mac- 
cabsBus was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy (1 Mac. 
xvi. 14, 15). The valley of the Jordan in its widest part is 
ten miles broad ; except in some parts, where there are 
a few low shrubs and pretty lilac flowers, like heather, 
it is a desert now. We all walked home together, and 
after dinner we took a short walk. Later Ely and Dr. 
C joined Mr. H in his tent. 

In Scripture Jericho is called "the city of palm- 
trees " (Deut. xxxiv. 30), but all the palms have dis- 
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appeared. It was also celebrated for its balsam-plants, 
which Cleopatra transferred to the gardens of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. Another famous plant is the Myrobalanum, 
called " Zukkum " by the Arabs, a prickly tree, which 
produces what is called balsam, an oil pressed from the 
small green nut which grows on it, highly prized as a 
remedy for wounds by the pilgrims and Arabs. It was 
to Jericho that the spies were sent by Joshua from the 
plains of Moab on the other side of the Jordan (Jos. ii.). 
Jericho was destroyed by Joshua. After five centuries 
it was rebuilt by Hiel, the Bethelite, and here assembled 
the prophets. Elijah and Elisha came from Bethel by 
a path through the mountains to the north-west. From 
the plain beyond the river Elijah was carried up to 
heaven in a whirlwind, his mantle falling upon Elisha, 
who forthwith received the power of working miracles, 
which he presently exercised by dividing the waters of 
the river. On the release of the Jews from captivity 
in Babylon, the inhabitants of Jericho returned. Mark 
Antony gave the place to Cleopatra, from whom it was 
bought by Herod the Great, who died here. Here our 
Lord lodged with ZacchaBus, who had climbed the 
sycamore-tree to see him pass on his way to Jerusalem. 
Mount Quarantania is supposed to be the place where 
the devil tempted our Lord, as it is not far from 
where He is said to have fasted the forty days in the 
wilderness. There is a little chapel on the mountain, 
and crowds of pilgrims bearing flags and banners go up 
to it. During our visit to Jericho we saw several proces- 
sions ascending, singing psalms on their way up. 
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April 7. — We started for the Dead Sea at about 7 
o'clock. The other party had already gone. Our way 
lay through the plain past the village of Etha, a col- 
lection of miserable Arab huts, and near a tower, said 
to be the house of Zacchseus. An hour-and-a-half s 
ride across the plain, by sandy hills and desert ground, 
brought us to the Dead Sea, still and blue, without a 
ripple on its surface. I tasted the water, which was 

bitter and otherwise unpleasant. Ely and Dr. C 

bathed, but complained of the effect of the water upon 
the skin and upon the eyes, producing a great feeling 
of irritation and quite blinding them. Whilst they 
were bathing, I wandered by the sea — no shells on 
its shore, no sign of life near or on it, but stiU grand 
and great in its solitude. I found the remains of a 
palm-tree washed up on the shore, and much drift- 
wood. A few flowers grew near the water's edge, some 
of which I collected, and returned to the tents, where 
we breakfasted. I read aloud the 18th and 19th 

chapters of Genesis to Ely and Dr. C , as from our 

tents we gazed over that wonderful sea. 

The Dead Sea(^) lies in the lowest part of the ravine 
which extends from the base of Mount Hermon to the 
GuK of 'Akabah. Burckhardt first discovered the val- 
ley of the Arabah between the Dead Sea and the Eed Sea, 
and it is found that the waters of the Arabah flow into 
the Dead Sea from a watershed almost midway between 
the two seas, and that the Bed Sea is on the same 
level as the Mediterranean, more than 1300 feet above 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley. The Dead Sea 
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seems to be a continuation of this great valley or 
ravine, and its mountains on both sides run in nearly 
parallel lines. The water of the sea is impregnated 
with sulphur, and contains more salt than any other 
salt-water; it has a pungent bitter taste. Great 
masses of asphaltum are thrown up. As the Jordan 
approaches the Dead Sea, the verdure on its banks 
dies away, and is gradually lost in the sand, destroyed 
by the deposits of bitumen and sulphur. The fish, too, 
which abound in the Jordan, perish in the too great 
saltness of the Dead Sea water. At its south-western 
comer rises a mountain of rock-salt, and near it stands 
the colunmar fragment which Josephus describes as 
Lot's wife. At the south-west comer are the salt hills 
of XJsdum, and at the mouth of Wady Zurka M'ain are 
the celebrated warm springs of CalKrrhoe, to which 
Herod the Great resorted in hopes of being cured of 
the loathsome disease with which he was afflicted. 
We longed to explore the shores of the sea farther, 
and the ruined cities of Moab, but our time was too 

ft ^ 

limited. 

As we sat and gazed at these mountains, the valley 
of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, how clearly all told 
us in Holy Scripture seemed to rise before us ! The 
spot where Abraham and Lot agreed to separate; 
'^ and Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain 
of Jordan; that it was well watered everywhere." 
" And Lot dwelled in the cities of the plain, and 
pitched his tent toward Sodom.*' " Then Abram re- 
moved his tent, and came and dwelt in the plain of 
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Mamre, which is in Hebron." Then came the destruo- 
tion of the cities. Many of the events in Jewish 
history occurred here among them — the death of 
Moses, when he went up from the plains of Moab to 
the top of Pisgah, after the Lord had shown him the 
Promised Land. But the crowning interest in this 
region is, that it was the scene of some passages in our 
Saviour's life. 

Whilst we were resting, Lord E and his cousin 

came up and stopped for a moment to speak to us. 
We then started for the Jordan, and rode for an hour 
across a sandy desert, without a sign of vegetation, 
and in some places covered with a sulphurous crust. 
The heat was intense, and we were glad when we 
reached the banks of the Jordan, which are fringed 
with tamarisk (^) and oleander trees. Where we stopped, 
the river makes a sudden bend and is very rapid. Its 
breadth in some places is from 80 to 100 feet ; higher 
up it spreads to 150 feet or more, and the depth is 
often from 10 to 12. We dismounted, and stood some 
time admiring the beauty of the scenery. The water, 
in colour like that of the Tiber, rushed between high 
picturesque banks, with willows drooping their graceful 
boughs into the stream, which murmured pleasantly 
under the soft green shade, so welcome to the heated 
and weary traveller. It was a spot of rare beauty. I 
cannot describe the solemn heartnsoftening produced 
by it on us ; we felt how little and insignificant our 
lives, our sorrows, and anxieties were before that sacred 
stream where our Saviour passed so many of His days 
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on earth — where He was tempted as we are, but with- 
out sin. Here, too, for centuries have pilgrims per- 
formed their vows. 

We met the great sheikh of the valley here, from 
whom we obtained permission to pitch our tents in a 
charming place, suitable for bathing; we saw some 
pilgrims bathing farther down. I bathed first, and 
enjoyed my bath immensely, only every step I took I 
sunk deeper into the soft clay and mud. After our 
baths we lunched, and wandered a little along the 
banks of the stream. Having filled some bottles with 
water, we remounted and rode briskly across the plain, 
the Arabs riding wUdly about and going through sham 
fights, which sometimes ended in earnest. There was 
an encampment of irregular troops at Ktha, which we 
stopped to look at. We reached our tents at about 
6 o'clock. Ely had walked the latter part of the way 

with B in hopes of getting a shot, but he could 

not see anything to shoot at. V started oflF to 

climb the Quarantania Mountain, and Dr. C and 

I, having had some coffee, which the sheikh partook 
of with us, accompanied him to see the fountain of 
Elisha, Ain es-Sultdn. The little spring bubbles up 
under a wild fig-tree, covered with masses of fruit, and 
bending over the silvery fountain, which soon runs 
down in a clear plashing stream between shrubs, 
tumbling over the rocks with a cool refreshing sound. 

After dinner we read the * Arabian Nights,' and then 
some Arabs, accompanied by their sheikh, came and 
danced the sword-dance, which was wild and singular. 
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The moon shed her soft h'ght upon ns, and the red 
glare from the watch-fires lighted up all around us- 
I retired early, but could not sleep for the heat, which 
is intense in the valley of the Jordan. 

Wedmssdatfy April 8. — The morning was grey and 
the air oppressive when I rose at 5 o'clock. Whilst the 
muleteers were taking down the tents, we walked to 
the ruins near them, said to be some remains of the 
ancient city, a few ruined chambers, now the shelter of 
goats and cattle, and some stones, half buried in the 
ground, are all that is left of this once great city. We 
wandered on to the mound, where some excavations 
are being made, just above the fountain, 'Ain es-Sult&n, 
and looked once more up and down the Jordanic plain ; 
on one side stretching to the Dead Sea, and on the 
other far away up through the wild and in some places 
desert glen of Galilee. We returned to our tents, as 
we saw the baggage-horses beginning to defile away. 
The sun had not yet appeared, and a heavy mist hung 
over the valley near the Jordan. As we rode away 
from our encampment, we heard chantiug, and pre- 
sently saw a procession of pilgrims ascending Mount 
Quarantania. At the end of an hour's ride over the 
plain, leaving the Dead Sea on our \g% we began to 
ascend the pass of Kimeiterah by a narrow path, which 
has mountains rising on one side, and a deep ravine 
on the other. The road grew steeper and steeper, 
winding up and down hill, being sometimes only a 
narrow ledge on the mountain side, with hardly footing 
for the horses. But they were all excellent, and my 
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Arab, which had been very troublesome all the morning, 
went up and down hill beautifiJly, quite obedient to 
my voice. He is charming to ride, gentle and quiet 
when alone, but quarrelsome with other horses. Looking 
back we had good views of the Dead Sea, which looked 
blue and bright in the sunshine, and the long dark 
line of verdure which marks the winding of the Jordan 
was distinctly visible, as were the mountains of Moab. 

On reaching the top of the pass, we saw before us a 
Moslem saint's tomb, or " wely," called Neby Musa, or 
the '^ Prophet Moses.'' A Mahommedan tradition has 
buried Moses here, and thousands of pilgrims visit it 
every year. Dean Stanley says : " It is curious that in 
spite of the mystery in which the grave of Moses was 
enveloped, a traditional sanctuary has arisen, not indeed 
on Mount Pisgah, but on a height immediately above 
the Dead Sea, a rude mosque, which is reverenced by 
the Mussulman world as covering the tomb of the 
prophet. Many imagine his tomb was on one of the 
mountains of Moab, but no one peak of these moun- 
tains can be so distinguished that we can recognize 
Pisgah in it." 

A further ascent brought us to the entrance of the 
mosque, before which we dismounted. It was crowded 
with pilgrims, but after a little delay the sheikh of the 
place allowed us to enter, and we went in with one of 
our escort armed before us, passing through an outer 
court, in which many pilgrims were lying, some sleeping 
and others sitting cross-legged, into an inner court, 
where we were shown a window, and told to look 
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through it. There we saw the supposed tomb of 
Moses, about which knelt several pilgrims, who were 
praying and chanting. The tomb was covered with a 
kind of cloth, made of silk and silver interwoven, and 
with passages from the Koran embroidered upon it. 
Bound the chamber containing the tomb there were 
texts from the Koran written on the walls. We stayed 
some time to look at the mosque and tomb, and then 
went to the top of the building to see the view, and to 
visit the rooms set apart for the pilgrims ; some were 
beautifully arranged with trellis-work for the richer 
pilgrims, but those for the poorer were very miserable 
indeed. As we came away, we gave a poor sick boy 
some alms, when the other pilgrims became most 
clamorous, and pursued us to the door, asking for 
money. 

Remounting, we rode on by a dreary road across a 
white plateau, till we came to a well. A Bedouin, 
called Abraham, who walked by my horse, went down, 
and got us some water, which was not bad. We ascended 
another hill, from which we had a fine view of the 
country behind, and of the wilderness of Engedi to 
the southward, very wild and dreary, with peeps of the 
Dead Sea. I never saw a more savage scene ; the road 
very difficult, and in some places a mere sheep-track. 
At last we reached the northern side of the Kidron, 
the road gradually ascending, and covered with polished 
stones, over which the horses slipped and stumbled. A 
low waU protected us from the ravine below, which 
was very deep, and fearful to look down into-— a deep 
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chasm, with the rocks and cUflfs on each side pierced 
with caves. 

Turning a corner after many windings among these 
rocks, we suddenly came in sight of the Convent of Mar 
Saba, perched on the edge of a cUff, which overlooks 
the ravine of the Kidron. It consists of a number of 
caves in the cliffs, in which recluses and hermits have 
lived ; in front of these simple fafades have been built, 
and the cells connected with each other by steep flights 
of steps. No women are allowed inside the convent, 
and I could only catch a glimpse of the interior courts 
by climbing up to a single tower, which stands on the 
opposite side of the road. The gentlemen were ad- 
mitted and saw the tomb of St. Sabas, the founder of 
the convent. He was bom in a.d. 439. Mar S&ba is 
one of the richest convents in Palestine. The monks 
never allow a Bedouin to cross their threshold, but a 
little tribe called the Chuf ir, or protectors, as do the 
Tawarah Arabs at Mount Sinai, convey supplies for the 
monks from Jerusalem. 

We encamped on a hill behind the convent. The 
night was very close, and it rained a good deal. 
The horses got loose, and were Very noisy and trouble- 
some ; they made a regular stampede, and were with 
difficulty separated and brought into order again. 

Thursday y April 9. — We started at seven, and rode 
over the hills by a steep bridle-path across a wild 
country, coming at last, however, into soft green plains, 
enamelled with flowers, and green fields of lentils, 
with a pretty lilac flower growing among them. We 
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passed a good many Arabs on the road. Diverging 
from the route to Bethlehem, we went across country to 
the Frank Mountain, Jebel Fureidis, " little Paradise 
Hill." Leaving the horses half way up, we ascended 
the rest of the hill on foot, but, unfortimately, the 
atmosphere was so misty that we could only get a 
glimpse of the Dead Sea. On the top we found a few 
remains of a fortress, said to have been built by Herod 
the Great, called the Herodium. It is said that the 
hill was held by the Crusaders for forty years after the 
fall of Jerusalem, but this is only tradition. Herod 
was buried at Saba. From this mountain we rode to 
the Cave of Khureitdn, or Adullam, by ^a rough 
mountain-road, tiU we came to a ravine, down which 
the path led. Here we dismounted. An Arab tribe 
had just arrived, and were occupied in pitching their 
black tents. Two of them conducted us to the cave, 
by a path which skirted the ravine, and along which 
we scrambled to the entrance. We had to crawl across 
a narrow ledge under some rocks to get inside the 
cave, which is very curious. You enter a low, narrow 
passage, which leads to different chambers, one of 
immense height — ^a large hall in which several himdred 
men could find room to stand or sit. Dimly seen by 
the faint light of our candles, it looked stupendous ; 
we crawled along another passage, and saw as much as 
we could of the interior. This cave is supposed to be 
the one where David took refuge after his adventure 
at Gath (1 Sam. xxii. 1). It is not known to a certainty 
which of the many caves with which the country 
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abounds is the one that David used as a place of refuge, 
but this cave seems to answer the description best. 
It is near Bethlehem, and as David kept his father's 
sheep, he would be likely to know all the fastnesses of 
the mountains. Whilst there, he longed for " the water 
of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate." He 
also took refuge in the wilderness of Eng^di, when he 
was pursued by Saul with 3000 men (1 Sam. xxiv.). 

Keturning to our horses, we rode past the Arab 
encampment, and could just see into the black tents, 
where the women were hard at work. One girl was 
very pretty. The children were playing about with 
the little black goats, and the camels were grazing 
near them.- The Arabs who had guided us begged 
hard for more money ; one held my bridle-rein tightly, 
and would not go ; but at last we got rid of them, and 
rode quickly across some fields covered with stones 
and slabs of rock, so smooth that the horses could 
hardly keep their feet. Partridge and plover rose in 
numbers before us. We soon descended into a glen, 
and rode along the bed of a river which was dried up, 
except in a few places, and then ascended a hill, 
passing the village of Beit Lahm, where live some 
families of the Ta'amirah tribe, and then down into a 
rugged glen. Passing a stream, near which some horses 
were feeding and some people at work in a grove of 
olives, we ascended by a rough, steep path through 
terraced vineyards to Bethlehem, where we arrived 
about 1 o'clock, and proceeded to the convent at once. 

An Italian monk showed us over the church of the 

VOL. I. T 
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Nativity, which is beautifully decorated with rich gifts 
from Russia ; but the ^' Grotto " is the place of interest. 
The monk took us down into the Grotto and crypt 
where the manger stood. A star, engraved on a marble 
slab, marks the exact place where our Saviour was 
born. The crypt was lighted dimly, and a few pilgrims 
were kneeling before the shrine. I cannot describe 
the feeling of awe I experienced. However modem 
the building may be, still the rock is there, time-worn 
and honoured, as it has been for centuries, a hallowed 
spot and full of sacred memories. 

We bought a good many rosaries at Bethlehem, 
which our kind guide, the monk, blessed for us in 
the church. He let me remain as long as I liked in 
the crypt, and stood at a distance telling his beads. I 
could hardly persuade him to take any money, and he 
only accepted it in order to say masses for some poor 
pilgrims who could not aflTord to pay for them. 

Bethlehem is a picturesque old town; I longed to 
be able to spend a day there. Terrsu^es on all sides, 
planted with vines, olive and fig trees, lead up to the 
town, the view from which, as it stands very high, is 
beautiful. Beneath you are the fields where Buth 
gleaned, where David fed his flocks, and where, most 
probably^ the shepherds were herding their sheep when 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them, and an 
angel proclaimed the good tidings of great joy. 

We started about half past three, and rode quickly 
into Jerusalem, along the same road by which we had 
entered it for the first time, and found our tents quite 
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ready at our old camping-ground. Mr. H and Mr. 

S had arrived already, and Ely and Dr. C 

went to them after dinner. 

Qooi Friday^ April 10. — We went to church at ten ; 
after service was over, we paid a visit to Mrs. Gobat, 
and then returned to luncheon and to read our letters 

from England. Mr. A called; Ely wrote some 

letters; and we then walked to the garden at Geth- 
semane, and sat imder the olive-trees, which date 
from the time of our Saviour, and read the 14th chapter 
of St. Mark. We enjoyed much the calm and peace of 
the place, staying as long as we could till the sun had 
nearly set. The good old padre gave us some flowers, 
and we returned by the St. Stephen's Gate through the 
town, and out by the Damascus Gate to our tents. 

After dinner, the dragoman of the Mission called 
to take us to the church of the Holy Sepulchre to see 
the ceremony. We went first to the part called Moimt 
Calvary^ and saw the Eoman Catholic ceremony of 
taking our Saviour's body down from the cross. The 
priest, with a hammer and pincers, takes the nails out 
one by one, and holds them up to the people ; before 
putting them down he presses his lips upon them. 
The body is then wrapped in a linen cloth, and taken 
to another part of the church, where it is laid upon a 
slab of stone, previous to the ceremony of anointing. 
One of the priests preached in German, and during the 
ceremony, or rather after it, an exhortation was given in 
French, very good and impressive. The Greek cere- 
mony took place after the French ; the Greek Patriarch 

T 2 
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performed it, and looked very noble and dignified in 
his robes. The Greek priests were all dressed in black 
and silver. The ceremony was shorter than the other, 
and the priests chanted while it was going on. No ex- 
hortation was given. We followed the procession to the 
place of anointment, and got places near the Governor 
of Jerusalem. The church was crowded with pilgrims, 
each holding a candle, and the scene was striking 
and picturesque in the extreme. In some parts of the 
church the poor pilgrims were lying fast asleep, ex- 
hausted by their long fasting and fatigue. We walked 
home by moonlight, and reached our tents about 1 P.M., 
having had some trouble in getting the Jaffa Gate 
opened; the officer on guard was sound asleep, and 
could not be roused for some time. 

Saturdaify April 11. — We did not go out early, but 

rested. Lord and Lady C and Mrs. B called, 

and about 11 o'clock the dragoman called and took us 
to the church of the Holy Sepulchre to see the Greek 
fire. The Patriarch had given us very good places, 
and we went into a kind of raised balcony between the 
Greek church and the space before the Holy Sepulchre. 

Mrs. B and her daughter were there. Our two 

cavasses came and stood beside us. The gentlemen 
went to another part of the church. The different 
groups of peasants formed a curious sight. One old 
man, with grey dishevelled locks hanging on his 
shoulders, sat leaning against the wall of the church, 
and a lovely little child was asleep beside him, resting 
her head on his knees ; a handsome Eussian girl was 
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sitting close by, with a young Kussian peasant. They 
looked like one large family. Some fine, but sad worn 
female faces were turned towards the Holy Sepulchre, 
and while they sat in patient expectation silently told 
their beads. People from every part of Russia, in 
curious costumes, were assembled, mixed with soldiers 
and Greek priests. The crowd was immense; every 
pilgrim held a candle, and eager expectation and im^ 
patience was imprinted on every face. It was with 
great difficulty the soldiers could keep the pilgrims 
back from pressing on the chapel of the Holy Se- 
pulchre. A vast crowd was surging backwards and 
forwards like the waves of the sea, quite as stormy 
and resistless in its strength! A few pilgrims had 
collected round the hole from which the holy fire 
comes, and never stirred, but remained there with 
outstretched hands. At a certain time, some of the 
fanatics began to run round and round the chapel, and 
then dancing furiously, they lifted up two of the pil- 
grims on their shoulders and swayed them backwards 
and forwards, struggling with each other till one and 
then both fell down; their cries and their chanting 
all the while were peculiar and horrible. At last the 
procession of priests appeared; the soldiers could 
hardly prevent the sacred banners they had in their 
hands from being snatched from them. It was a most 
awful spectacle, for all order seemed at an end, and 
when the Patriarch came out he was almost carried 
off his feet by the pressure of the mob. His attendants 
hurried him to the chapel, which he entered, and 
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the door was closed behind him. The excitement now 
seemed to reach its height. All tried to get near the 
hole from which the sacred fire was to burst forth, and 
numbers of arms were stretched out. At last a flash 
appeared.' Those who got their torches lighted first 
rushed wildly from the church, and the most fearful 
scene ensued; every pilgrim who had his candle 
lighted rushed about struggling and screaming in 
every direction. The heat was intense, and one feared 
every moment an accident might happen. The screen 
behind the Greek church seemed on fire. I shall 
never forget that moment: all order was at an end, 
and the noise stunning. At length the Patriarch ap- 
peared ; his ornaments were taken off by the priests ; 
surrounded and pressed upon by the crowd, the old 
man was borne, half-fainting, in the arms of his 
attendants to the chapel in the Greek church. The 
whole place appeared in one blaze of light. 

I was glad when the dragoman asked me to go, 
which I, half-suffocated, thankfully agreed to. Pushing 
through the crowd, aided by our cavasses, we did not 
feel safe until we emerged into the court before 
the church, very tired and exhausted. We joined the 
gentlemen, and returned home to our tents. The 
pilgrims heat their faces and singe their hair and 
beards with the holy fire, which they regard as a sort 
of anointing. For a short time a kind of madness 
comes over them, and then they become more calm 
and lie down and sleep till the evening mass, weary 
and exhausted. It is the most curious sight possible : 
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men, women, and children, all lying about together, 
with their bundles under their heads. They sleep all 
night in the church, where there are places arranged 
for them. Outside, the court before the church was 
crowded with people, and the pavement covered with 
crosses and rosaries for sale. 

We returned to our tents and had some luncheon, 
and then paid some visits. Affcer dinner Mr. and Mrs. 

B came, and we all went together to church to see 

the ceremony of the resurrection. We were again seated 
in the same balcony, and waited a long time till the 
ceremony began ; the church was very much crowded, 
and the air so oppressive and hot that it made one feel 
quite sleepy. The ceremony began about 10 o'clock and 
lasted till 1 ; a long service was performed with much 
chanting — ^the Patriarch, surrounded by all the higher 
dignitaries of the church, assisting at it. His robes 
were quite gorgeous, and his tiara a mass of jewels. 
At a given time the church became quite brilliant from 
the profusion of lights that were carried about, and 
then the procession began. The Patriarch walked 
three times round the Holy Sepulchre, and then a burst 
of choral singing announced that our Lord was risen. 
The Patriarch then seated himself on a throne opposite 
the Holy Sepulchre, and all the clergy came to kiss his 
hand and congratulate him. A priest then preached a 
sermon, but before it was quite finished we left to avoid 
the crowd, and got home to our tent about 2 o'clock. 
The Patriarch and all the clergy have a little supper to 
break their long fast after the ceremony is over. 
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Easter Sunday, April 12. — We went to church, and 
remained to the sacrament. After the noise and 
bustle of the Greek church during the week our church 
presented a great contrast in its calm, tranquil, and de- 
votional character. We returned home for luncheon 
and found some letters from England. About 3 o'clock 
the dragoman called, and we started for a walk, going 
behind our tents, past the Bussian church, towards the 
road leading to the Convent of the Cross. We passed 
through a Turkish cemetery, where a great many veiled 
women were sitting. The road was rough, but very 
pretty, and we had some good views, one looking up 
the Valley of Eoses. The roses cultivated here are 
much used for flavouring sherbets. The convent is 
about a mile-and-a-half from the town; it belonged to 
the Georgians once, and is said to have been founded 
in the 5th century by Tatian, their king. It is sup- 
posed that the tree from which the Holy Cross was 
made grew here. This tree is said to have been planted 
by Abraham and Noah, and in the apse behind the 
altar is the sanctum, in the centre of which is a little 
circular hole, bordered with silver, marking the very 
spot where the sacred tree grew. The Superior of the 
convent received us very kindly, gave us coffee and 
sherbet, and showed us all over the convent. In the 
library we found some curious and valuable books and 
manuscripts. Beneath the new church is the old one, 
which is very curious and interesting. It is about seventy 
feet long, and is divided into nave and aisles by four 
massive square piers supporting arches and a groined 
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roof. There is a small cupola over the altar-screen. 
On the walls are some frescoes, curious, though faded, 
and some beautiful pieces of mosaic pavement still 
remain beneath the dome. On the altar-screen is 
painted the history of the wood of the Cross from the 
time it was planted by Abraham till the Crucifixion. 
Forty young men and boys are lodged and educated 
for priests in this establishment. The dragoman, 
Julius, had been educated here ; but since his time a 
change has been made, and only those going into holy 
orders can be admitted. 

As we were returning, we met a fanatic who threw 
stones at us and annoyed us till our cavass chased him 
away. We returned to the city the same way, and 
then skirting the walls, and passing the Jaffa Gate, we 
walked past the Hill of Evil Counsel and the field of 
Aceldama, where was the tree upon which Judas 
hanged himself, down by a steep path to Siloam. The 
village, the modern name of which is Silwan, is situated 
on the side of a hill ; in the valley beneath it is the 
Virgin's Fountain, to which we walked, and then con- 
tinued on to the tools of Siloam. They are deep in 
the ground, and the water runs into them pure and 
sparkling. The valley now widened here a little, and 
we passed some beautiful gardens much cultivated. 
Here of old were the king's gardens to which Nehemiah 
refers (Neh. iii. 15). They extended down to the 
mouth of Hinnom. The length of the valley from its 
head to this fountain is two miles and three-quarters. 
It runs through the wilderness of Judea, past the Con- 
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vent of St. Saba, where it is called Wady er-Kaheh, " the 
Monks' Valley." Below the convent it is called Wady 
en-Nar, " the Valley of Fire," and then it falls into the 
Dead Sea, aboat fourteen miles from Jerusalem. 

The Brook Kidron in the Valley of Jehoshaphat is 
first mentioned in the Bible in reference to the flight 
of David during the rebellion of Absalom, and it would 
seem that a portion of the valley has long been used as a 
burial-ground by the Jews, whose great wish is that their 
bones should lie here under the Mount of Olives, the 
side of which at one part is covered with white tomb- 
stones. The Jews believe that on the day of judgment our 
Saviour will stand here and judge the nations ; aud they 
say that those who have been buried at a distance will 
have a long toilsome journey underground to this spot. 
The Moslems have likewise the same faith. 

Night was now closing in, aud the stars were shining 
brightly down upon us. We had to hurry homeward, 
as we had before us a long fatiguing climb up to the St. 
Stephen's Gate ; the road was very rough and covered 
with loose stones ; we had to walk round the walls past 
the Damascus Gate home, and we did not reach the 
tents till nearly 8 o'clock. 

Monday, April 13. — A great many visitors left Jeru- 
salem to-day. I was unwell and unable to go out 
Several friends called, among them the Princess La 
T d'A , Baron H , and the English clergy- 
man. I remained at home all day. We had a few 
people to dinner. The gentlemen went to see Mr. 
Warren's excavatioDS under the city in the line of the 
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Haram wall. ' He has laid open the bridge upon which 
the Queen of Sbeba stood when she first saw Solomon 
and the glory of the Temple. He has published an 
account of these excavations, which are of a very inte- 
resting character, and which much gratified the gentle- 
men. 

Tuesday, April 14. — We started at 8 o'clock, and 
went to see the Mosque of Omar on the site of the 
Temple. The mosque is most beautiful, and its pro- 
portions very fine. We went into the interior, and in 
an enclosed part under the dome were shown a broad 
irregular piece of limestone rock, the top of Mount 
Moriah. It is much venerated both by Jews and 
Christians. It is about 60 feet across and 5 feet high, 
and has in some places marks as of carving. It is en- 
closed by a low railing. Under the mosque is a chamber 
where they say was the spot on which Abraham, 
David, Solomon, and our Saviour prayed ; they call it 
the Noble Cave. There are two altars in it, and a 
small stone dedicated to Elias. In the roof of this 
cave is a cylindrical aperture which goes through the 
whole thickness of the roof, and beneath it a slab of 
marble which covers a hole to which Moslems give the 
name of Bir et-Arwah, "the Well of Spirits." This 
cave and the hole through the roof are supposed to be 
the site of the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. 
The mosque possesses some beautiful painted windows, 
and the interior is very rich in a beautiful mosaic 
pattern which runs round the roof. But it would be 
difficult to give an exact idea of the great beauty and 
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perfection of this edifice, which we lingered long ad- 
miring. Two or three graceful little mosques have 
been erected in the garden or ground which surrounds 
it. We walked through the grounds to the entrance of 
the vaults at the south-east corner, where a small dome 
is seen over the wall. Beneath, a flight of steps leads 
down to a square subterranean chamber, now a mosque, 
where they showed us a sculptured niche in the floor 
with a canopy over it, called the Cradle of Jesus. 
Thence a descent by another staircase leads you to the 
vaults, where are fifteen rows of square pillars, mea- 
suring about five feet each, and constructed of massive 
stones placed one above the other; all the rest seems 
walled up, and we could not penetrate further. In the 
interior of the mosque where the Cradle of Jesus is 
placed, the springing of an immense arch can be seen 
abutting on the primsBval Haram wall. It is supposed 
that a great number of caves arched like those we saw 
are to be foimd under this section of the temple, namely 
the south-western comer of the Haram and under the 
mosque of El Aksa. 

After leaving the vaults, we walked round the garden 
to the graceful little Dome of Solomon, a very holy 
place, as he is said to have prayed on this spot after the 
Temple was built, then to the shrine of Solomon and to 
the Golden Gate, which projects far into the grassy 
enclosure. It was a beautiful day, and the birds were 
singing sweetly, and the lizards climbing up the walls. 
The ground was covered with flowers, and amidst all 
this bright nature rose that splendid mosque, with its 
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bright colouring and gorgeous mosaics on the dome ; 
dotted about in the garden are some graceful buildings, 
and fine Saracenic arches, and some beautiful little 
cupolas, Kubbet es-Silsileh, ** the Dome of the Chain," 
and Kubbet el-Arwah, "the Dome of the Spirits,'* 
Kubbet en-Neby, "the Dome of the Prophet;" also 
the Minbar, or pulpit, and the Dome of the EoU, oppo- 
site to it; and near the Gothic arch of El Aksa we 
passed a marble fountain, called El-Kas, " the Cup : " 
beneath is a large subterranean reservoir, into which 
the water from the pools of Solomon was conveyed. 
We wandered from one object to another, but it would 
be impossible to do justice to the beauty and perfect 
style of the buildings, or to enumemte all the inte- 
resting facts connected with them. We enjoyed our 
two hours in the Mosque of Omar beyond measure. 

Hence we went to Mr. M ^'s house. I left the 

gentlemen there, and called upon the Princess. Then 
we fill went to take leave of the Patriarch. He was 
very kind, and blessed us, and gave us each a rosary of 
white beads, and a print of himself. He also gave me 
his autograph for Prince Leopold. From his house we 
visited the church of St. Anna, which the French are 
restoring or rebuilding. Here the brother of the 
Virgin lived. William of Tyre speaks of it as the 
bouse of Anna; it was afterwards inhabited by Bene- 
dictine nuns. They show you also the spot where the 
Virgin was bom. The church, when finished, pro- 
mises to be very beautiful. We walked from here 
once more to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
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they were busy washing and cleaning, and then back to 
the tents, where we rested. 

In the afternoon we took horses and rode first to the 
Mount of Olives, where we ascended the minaret for 
the sake of the view, and then back by the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and in by St. Stephen's Gate to the 
Wailing Place of the Jews, passing round the house of 
Abu Sanab, and through some narrow crooked lanes. 
We then went to see the Citadel, or Tower of David, 
and had to wait some time before we could obtain per- 
mission to enter it. The citadel dates from the time 
of the Crusaders. They showed us some sad-looking 
damp prisons and dungeons. The view over Jerusalem 
from the top of the tower to which we ascended was 
very fine indeed. From here we returned home. Mr. 

M dined with us on this our last evening in 

Jerusalem. 

Among the curious places we visited at Jerusalem 
were the subterranean caves of the city. We entered 
them just opposite the Grotto of Jeremiah, and with 
the aid of lights penetrated a little way. They reach 
quite across the city. We also visited the Grotto of 
Jeremiah. You descend through a kind of chamber to 
a cave, which looks like an old quarry. The roof is 
vaulted, and supported by a massive column. There is 
a descent through a very narrow passage into a much 
larger cave, but we did not go farther. Fine fig and 
olive trees grow in the garden before the cave, and 
there we found also some pretty flowers. The people 
who lived in a house near were very civil to us, and 
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gave us some of tbe flowers, and water to drink from a 
pure spring in the garden. 

Wednesday ^ April 15. — We rose early, and after 
breakfast went into town to Bergheim and bought some 
things, and then went to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre for the last time, as we were about to leave 
Jerusalem in a few hours. We returned to our tents 
about 11 o'clock, and, mounting our horses, rode to the 
Tombs of the Kings, about twenty minutes' ride from our 
camp. You descend to dhambers, into which you have 
almost to creep, where there are from two to four tombs. 
In one of them was a small altar, before which a lamp 
must formerly have burned. These chambers are full of 
recesses, into which the bodies were doubtless placed in 
saroophagi. Among the tombs they show you that of 
Helena, the widowed queen of Monobazus, King of 
Adiabane, whose son, Izates, became, like herseli^ a 
convert to Judaism. She fixed her residence at Jeru- 
salem, where she devoted herself to acts of charity. 
She built her tomb during her lifetime, and both she 
and her son were buried there. 

We soon mounted again, taking the northern route 
to Damascus by Mount Scopus. This was once a Bo- 
man road, but is now only a rough stony bridle-track. 
We often turned to take another look at the Great City, 
the fine proportions of the Mosque of Omar and the 
Dome of the Holy Sepulchre being visible for a long 
time ; and the minaret on the Mount of Olives remained 
in view long after we lost sight of the city. It was the 
last we saw of Jerusalem. 
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As we rode on, we passed not far from Neby Samwil, 
Gibeon, the ancient Mizpeh, a celebrated spot in his- 
tory. It commands a splendid view — ^the western plain 
of the Mediterranean Sea on one side, and Jerusalem 
and Olivet, backed by the range of Moab, on the other. 
The hearts of many pilgrims have been gladdened by 
the first view of Jerusalem from this hill. It was pro- 
bably from this height that Bichard Coeur de Lion, 
advancing from his camp in the valley of Ajalon, first 
stood in sight of Jerusalem, and covering his face with 
his mailed hands, uttered this noble exclamation : ^^ Oh ! 
Lord God, I pray that I may never see thy Holy City, 
if so be that I may not rescue it from the hands of thine 
enemies." We passed Gibeah, now Tuleil el-Ful, one 
of the most interesting places in Palestine. Near here 
stood the city that gave its first king to Israel, Gebesh 
(the Hill) of Benjamin, sometimes called Gibeah of 
Saul. The ancient name is gone, but Josephus and 
Jerome definitively fix its place. Gibeah is often men- 
tioned in Scripture. On the hill above it the Amorites of 
Gibeah hanged the seven descendants of Saul in revenge 
for the massacre of their brethren. Gibeah was then 
the scene of the touching tale, when Bizpah, the mother 
of two of the victims, " took sackcloth and spread it for 
her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest until 
water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest upon them by day, 
nor the beasts of the field by night" (2 Sam. xxi.). 
There is no mention of the city after the captivity, and 
it was completely desolate in the days of Jerome. 
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We passed a small poor village, with large fragments 
of columns and stones ; this was Kamah of Benjamin, 
which lay between Gibeon and Beeroth, We continued 
on our route till, passing some olive-trees, we saw 

Mr. H and Mrs. S sitting near a fountain at 

luncheon; we wished to stop and join them, but our 
muleteer was inexorable. There was a village farther 
on, and a bright spring of water there, so he turned a 
deaf ear to our mute expostulations. We continued our 
way very reluctantly, but about a quarter-of-an-hour's 
sharp riding brought us to the village of Bireh, where 
we stopped and lunched. After half-an-hour's rest a 
guide showed us the ruins of an old church, and we 
wandered about till it was time to ride on to Bethel, 
which we reached in two hours. The evening was fine, 
and we walked to the top of a hill above our camping- 
ground, and had a good view. A little farther on from 
another hill you can see the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and 
the plains of Jericho. I was so tired that I went to my 

tent and slept till dinner-time. Miss B arrived with 

her dragoman and maid, as also a party of Austrians ou 
a pilgrimage — one lady and seven gentlemen, including 
a priest. They rough it bravely, going on always with- 
out rest, and very few comforts, sleeping altogether in 
one tent, and carrying very little luggage, if any. 

The gentlemen spent the evening with Mr. H . 

All night long two pariah dogs, which had followed us 
from Jerusalem, fought and growled, and the mules 
and donkeys added their tribute to the noise. Next 
morning every one complained of the want of sleep. 

VOL. I. U 
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Bethel is celebrated in the Old Testament. Abraham 
first pitched his tent in Palestine, on the high ground 
celebrated for its pasturage eastward of this spot. Here 
Jacob slept on his way to Haran, and saw in his dream 
the angels of God ascending and descending the ladder, 
and here he built an altar and called the place Beth-el 
— " House of God." Samuel came once a year to judge 
the people at Bethel. In later times it became a seat 
of idolatrous worship. There are a great many ruins 
about it, and the present village, built on a hill, is very 
poor and miserable. Our camp was on a wide green 
space near a fountain, and it looked very gay with the 
three parties all close together, making in all eight or 
nine tents. 

Thursday, April 16. — They awoke me at haK past 5 

o'clock, and we were soon ready. After breakfast came 

the only uncomfortable moment of the day; for 

when everything is being packed, you must wait, with 

no resting-place, till the start is made. We soon 

mounted, however ; and, climbing up the hill above the 

tents after a little difficulty, soon found our way out of 

the village. We rode dowTi a lovely valley under the 

shade of olive-trees, by a rough but picturesque road, 

past the " Bobbers' Fountain " to Seilun. Ain el-Hara- 

nuyeh, the glen in which it is, has a bad reputation ; it 

is, however, a lovely spot. The ground is covered with 

mossy grass and wild flowers, and the sides of the hills 

are covered with fig and olive trees in terraces. The 

shade was quite delightful, and we were sorry to emerge 

into a more open country. We soon came to a turn in 
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the road below Singil, which led to Shiloh. Here we 
emerged into a beautifully cultivated plain, covered 
with corn-fields, surrounded with low hills, having 
lovely green valleys running between them. The 
ground under our horses' feet was bright with wild 
flowers, and the air quite perfumed. We ascended a 
steep hill and passing some ruins came to the remains 
of an old fountain, and a church, the interior of which 
does not exceed twenty feet square, but with Corinth- 
ian columns, now broken. It was once a mosque, and 
thus escaped the hands of the destroyer. In front there 
is a fine old oak-tree. The rest of the ruins are those 
of a village. Shiloh is well described in Scripture: 
" On the north side of Bethel, on the east of the high- 
way that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, and on the 
south of Lebonah " (Jud. xxi. 19). 

At Shiloh the Tabernacle of the Lord was first set 
up in Canaan, and here the Israelites assembled to 
receive each his allotted piece of ground. The Ark re- 
mained here till the death of Eli, and to this place 
came the infant Samuel from Eamah to be dedicated 
to the Lord by his mother. Here old Eli fell down dead 
on hearing of the death of his sons and the capture 
of the Ark (1 Sam. iv. 11-18). We remained here 
some time, tracing out these old sites and reading in 
the Bible the passages relating to them. Besuming 
our route, we rode down into a valley along corn-fields, 
till we passed the direct route to Jerusalem, and got 
into the main line to Nabulus, Shechem. We passed 
some people at lunch on the hill-side ; and, riding on, 

u 2 
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came to some fine old oak-trees, our proposed resting- 
place. The Austrians were just leaving it, and we 
soon got under the welcome shade of the trees. The 
air is soft and perfumed, and the ground bright 
with flowers, over which the horses were allowed to 

roam and feed. Mr. H and Mr. 8 joined 

us at luncheon; and, when it was over, Ely rode 
on with them and we followed later, passing the 
hamlet of Kubalan, down a steep hill, where we 
found a great many Arabs assembled, talking together. 
They allowed us to pass, and we descended into the 
fertile plains of Ephraim ; the hills on the left hand 
are covered with villages, and the plain is fertile and 
cultivated beyond description. On it rests the blessing 
of the dying patriarch to Joseph's younger son : " In thee 
shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim " 
(Gen. xlviiL 20). 

We rode on enjoying the beautiful scenery and soft 
green fields, following the lower road from Hawara, a 
very good one, till we reached Jacob's Well. Ely and 
the other gentlemen were nearly out of sight. We dis- 
mounted at the Well of Jacob and tasted the water, 
which is sweet and soft. Our Saviour reposed here, 
heated and wearied, on his way from Jerusalem ; and 
here our Lord met the Samaritan woman when His dis- 
ciples had gone into the neighbouring city to buy 
t>read. He had probably come up the plain of Mukhra, 
and about noon reached the well (John iv. 3-42). 
This well was on the parcel of ground Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph. Jacob bought a field here and dug a well 
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in it. The well is at the turning of the road, and the 
view from it, looking up the valley of Nabulus, is very 
fine. From this place may be seen Gerizim, the moun- 
tain of the blessing, the shrine of the Samaritans, who 
keep the passover here every year. The 'Samaritans 
are supposed to be Assyrians who colonised here after 
the Assyrian conquest of Israel, when the Israelites 
were led into captivity by Shalmanezer (2 Kings xvii. 
24). "And the King of Assyria brought men from 
Babylon and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 
land of Samaria insteetd of the children of Israel ; and 
they possessed Samaria and dwelt in the cities thereof.'* 
But " they feared not the Lord ; therefore thef Lord sent 
lions among them." The King of Assyria subsequently 
sent a priest from among the captive Israelites to 
Bethel, and he dwelt among the people and taught 
them the fear of the Lord. Dean Stanley calls the 
Samaritans the oldest and smallest sect in the world. 
They alone of all the Jewish race celebrate the pass- 
over yearly on Mount Gerizim. The Jews never 
acknowledge them, and they received but slight in- 
struction from the priests appointed to teach them ; nor 
would the Jews allow them to place a stone upon the 
Temple 5 they therefore raised a shrine of their own on 
Mount Gerizim, the date of which is 420 B.c. Thev 
built the city of Shechem, under Mount Gerizim, 
which was destroyed by the Jews under John Hyrcanus, 
and rebuilt by Vespasian, who called it Neapolis, or 
"new city." The Samaritans first heard the Gospel 
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from the lips of our Saviour Himself (St. John iv. 
20-25). 

A short ride from the well took us on to Nabulus ; 
we dismounted near one of the gates and walked 
through part of the town. When we reached the tents, 
we walked up a hill which overlooked the place, hoping 
to find Ely and his companions, but they had taken 
another route. However, on returning to the tents, we 

found them there. Mr. H walked with me, and 

showed me a lovely view up the valley of Nabulus, rich 
in fruit-trees. The sun was just sq^tiug as we descended 
through some orchards which already showed their fruit 
formed ; figs, pomegranates, peaches, and plums mixed 
with olives in abundance. On reaching a little emi- 
nence near the town, we found a crowd collected, watch- 
ing some soldiers playing a kind of game like ^^ hunt 
the slipper," throwing from one to the other a bundle, 
which a man pursued. They were all very merry. We 
watched them for a while, and then went back to the 
tents. Our encampment was rather large and crowded. 
We retired early ; the night was hot, and there was a 
heavy dew towards morning. We had four guards, and 
during the evening the head of the police paid us a 
visit. He was decorated with the English and Turkish 
medals for the Crimea, but not with the French one. 

Friday^ April 17. — We breakfasted at half-past seven, 
and as soon as the rain ceased — for though the sun rose 
splendidly, it had been raining hard — we started alto- 
gether to ascend Mount Grerizim — Ely, Dr. C , Mr. 

H , and Mr. S ; some of the party rode and 
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some walked by a shorter path up the mountains. The 
bridle-road wound up a pretty glen, but poon became 
very steep and rough. We saw the rest of the party 
toiling up, and met some women and children driving 
their donkeys down the hill. The view of the to\^ 
going up is very fine indeed ; it lies imbedded in trees, 
and its old towers and mosques loek highly picturesque. 
Fig and orange trees grow close up to the walls, and 
here and there a solitary palm raises its graceful head 
from some garden in the town. You have to climb for 
about three-quarters of an hour till you reach the 
plateau, from whence, on a clear day, you have an 
excellent view of the Mediterranean and Jaffa. We 
could just distinguish the town. Our guide showed us 
the place where they kill the paschal lambs, the hole 
where they roast them, and then the spot where the 
remains are consumed. He gave us one of the small 
bones remedning from the last passover, which he took 
out of his pocket. We dismounted and walked up to 
the ruined mosque at the top of the mountain, whence 
we had a splendid view of Mount Hermon in the dis- 
tance, its rugged peaks, white with snow^ glistening in 
the sunshine. The rich plain of Mukhra lay before us, 
and on the other side the range of the Transjordanic 
mountains. Behind them flows the Jordan, while 
around us were the mountains of Ephraim, rich with 
fertile valleys. Here we sat for some time, enjoying the 
view, and endeavouring to make out the different objects 
of interest. Our guide showed us the spot where 
Abraham is supposed to have raised his altar for the 
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Bacrifiee of Isaac ; then a broad slab of smooth stones 
oil which he would not tread, saying it was the Holy of 
Holies. At the end is a hole, into which we imagined 
the water and blood flowed during the sacrifice. A 
bunch of fine lilac flowers grew in the shade of the hole. 
Jacob plucked them for me. We went to see some 
remains of pillars with finely wrought capitals, ap- 
parently Boman, and then the place where the twelve 
stones figurative of the twelve tribes of Israel were 
placed. 

On this mountain, on three rotks, according to the 
tradition, Abraham prepared for the sacrifice of his son, 
Jacob had his heavenly vision, and named it Bethel, 
the House of God, and the Ark was placed and the 
Tabernacle set round it. There are remains here of an 
ancient fortress, and round the rock are traces of old 
stones, far more ancient-looking than those of the 
castle ; it is probable they belonged to the temple. 
I went with the guide into the mosque, through the 
broken arches of which the view of the plain was very 
pretty. We descended by another road, steeper and 
wilder, but the sides of the hill were covered with 
wild thyme, which gave out a delicious perfume when 
crushed under our horses' feet. We soon reached the 
plain and rode on to Nabulus, which we traversed 
on foot with Jacob, who showed us all the old streets, 
and took us to the bazaar. It is a curious old town, 
and the streets were crowded with people in their bright 
coloured dresses. I observed some lovely faces among 
the women, and there were some fine-looking men. 
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As we passed a cafe, we perceived a grave sad-looking 
Arab sitting with some others smoking. Jacob imme- 
diately called our attention to him, and introduced him, 
saying he was the captive Arab Sultan of one of the 
revolted tribes. He is kept at Nabulus in honourable 
captivity, the Pacha giving him so much money 
weekly. When he receives it, he asks sadly when he 
shall be free, and is told that another week will 
end his captivity ; but that happy day never comes, 
and the wild bird of the desert pines caged in the city 
away from his friends and home. Though sad and 
worn looking, he was a handsome man. 

"We next went on to the Jewish Synagogue to 
see the old book of the Pentateuch which they say 
is 3500 years old, and was written by Abishua, the 
son of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron. 
It is a large roll much torn and discoloured, and 
is kept in a brass case which opens and shuts upon 
hinges. We went from the Synagogue to the house of 
our guide Jacob, who is a man of great influence in 
Nfiibulus. He gave us sherbet made of orange flowers, 
and cofiee, and the gentlemen had pipes. We then 
returned to our tents for luncheon. 

The heat was oppressively great, and the flies very 
troublesome, when we set off to ride quietly on to 

Samaria, Dr. C and I ; Ely and Mr. H 

following us. We rode up the plain of Nabulus, rich 
like a garden with fruit-trees and flowers, till we came 
to an old Eoman fountain. Here our guide took the 
wrong direction, and we got into a bad hilly road, but 
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after a steep descent we regained the right path, and 
rode on, till passing the * hamlet of Deir Sharaf we 
ascended a ridge which brought us in sight of Sebus- 
tieh, or Samaria. We could not have had a lovelier 
place to camp in than this on the top of the hill, with 
a lovely view before us, among the ruins of the old 
town, of which many colunms are still standing. The 
sides of the hill are covered with fig and olive trees, 
and the ground was bright with flowers. 

We had not arrived long when I heard Ely and Mr. 

S come galloping up. They had taken the right 

road, which was shorter. After a little rest we started 
to see the ruins of the old church of St. John. They 
still show you what is supposed to be his tomb. It is 
now a mosque, but in the interior are three white 
marble tablets with sculptured crosses of the order of 
the Knights of St. John. The building does not seem 
to be of an earlier date than the Crusades. Under a 
wdy (saint's tomb) in the enclosure of the church is 
a little chamber deeply excavated into the rock. We 
went into this, lighted by candles, and saw what is said 
to be the prison of St. John the Baptist, and also the 
place of his execution and sepulture. We wandered 
on to the village, accompanied by the sheikh; and, 
seeing some very pretty girls standing, we went up to 
them. One of them had a lovely face, with large 
black eyes and a rich glowing complexion. All wore 
the peculiar head-dress of coins strung together stiffly, 
making a kind of crown which they put round their 
heads, bringing it close down upon the ears and sides of 
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the face. The mother, a handsome -looking woman, 
was nursing her baby ; she was our guide's wife. We 
went on a little farther, and peeped into a cottage 
where we saw a girl spinning. She was graceful, but 
not so handsome as the other, though her hair was 
fairer. The guide told us she was his daughter. 

From the village we walked on through plantations 
of fig-trees to look at the old walls of the town, which 
must have been a place of immense strength. Its 
position on a steep height in a plain girt in by hills 
gave it a great advantage. Samaria resisted successive 
assaults made upon it by the Syrian and Assyrian 
armies. The first were baffled altogether ; the second 
took it only after a three years' siege. The kings of 
Israel lived in great splendour at Samaria, and here 
was the immense temple of Baal which Jehu destroyed, 
and which had been erected by Ahab, the husband of the 
infamous Jezebel, th6 daughter of the King of Sidon. 

In 720, B.C., the city was taken and destroyed by the 
Assyrians. Augustus gave it to Herod the Great. In 
our walk we traced the long line of pillars, which 
apparently formed the main street of the city when 
rebuilt by Herod. Everywhere we could see broken 
pillars; some standing three or four together, others 
overturned and half-buried in the grass. Our tents 
were placed on a level space which had formed part of 
the town, most probably, from its position, part of the 
Great Temple. The view of the surrounding country 
was beautiful, and the evening air delightfully fresh 
and pure. 
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Saturday, April 18. — We started early ; the escort's 
horse had strayed in the night and fallen into a well, 
which made him look dirty and miserable. Whilst 
the tents were being packed, I wandered to look once 
more at the ruins in the little grove of fig-trees. 
A great many people had collected from the town, and 
had brought us old coins to look at. We started soon 
after 7 o'clock, and rode down into the valley, then up 
a high hill, then through some shady olive-groves, till 
we came to a village called Burka, where two roads 
meet. We took the one to the left, a mere path 
winding along through a cool pleasant shady grove, 
till we reached the foot of a high steep hill, up which 
our horses toiled for three-quarters of an hour. When 
we reached the top, we had a splendid view of a soft 
green plain with villages dotted about on it, and in 
the middle a rocky eminence on which was perched 
the village of Eameh, " the Hill." The road ^as good 
now, and we rode on, passing beautiful green meadows 
where some Arab horses were feeding, till we came to 
the ruins of an old Turkish town on the hill. Here 
the ground was very swampy, hence the name given to 
it, Merj el-Ghuruk, "the Drowning Meadow." This 
ground, they say, is always wet, even in summer ; near 
it are the ruins of the fortress of Sanur on the side of 
a low hill. We got our horses through the swampy 
groimd, in which they stumbled and floundered at 
every step, up into some olive -groves where the 
ground was firmer. There we met files of girls carry- 
ing bundles of wood on their heads, supporting them 
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with one arm, covered with bands of silver, and metal 
bracelets. There were some lovely faces among them, 
and their complexions were clear, and in some cases 
very fair. One girl was quite a study for a painter. 
We stopped for luncheon near an old town called 
Dothan, where there is a fountain of very good water, 
and encamped at a little distance from the town in a 

meadow under some fine old trees. Mr. H camped 

not far off. 

We rested during the heat and then mounted and 
rode to Jenln, anciently En-gannim, " the fountain of 
gardens," an old town charmingly situated at the 
enti*ance to the plain of Esdraelon, and having most 
beautiful gardens, with a stream running through them. 
Our tents had been placed on the low ground, but we 
had them moved to the top of a little hill, from which 
there was a lovely view of the plain and mountains, 
with Jezreel before us. We found some English families 
camped tbere. Whilst the tents were being pitched, we 
walked with a guide to see the town ; we went first to 
the mosque, but were only allowed to ascend the mina- 
ret, from which we could see over the town. At our 
feet was a large garden full of orange-trees, and just 
below the minaret, in a little sheltered nook, walled in, 
full of orange-trees, heavy and white, with their fragrant 
blossoms, sitting cross-legged on the ground, was an old 
sheikh, smoking; his wife sat on the ground beside 
him, with her little infant on her knees. The sheikh 
sat gravely watching them. The young mother played 
with the child, and sang to it a low soft melody. She 
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was very handsome, and was dressed in a picturesque 
manner. She looked up at us and smiled a welcome^ 
and made signs to us to come down to their little fairy- 
garden. We descended, and entering by a low door, 
carae to a kind of room in the old wall, which seemed 
to be their home, as there was a place to sleep in, and 
the embers of the fire were still burning. The Arab 
women pulled some jessamine and roses and gave them 
to me. Our guide then took us round into the large 
garden, where we pulled bouquets of orange flowers and 
roses. After wandering about for some time, we returned 

to our tents. Ely spent the evening with Mr. H . 

The American Consul at Jerusalem came up in the 
evening and camped near us. 

Simday, April 19. — The morning was very wet ; we 
delayed a little till the clouds began to disperse, and 
then started about 10 o'clock, rather a large party. 
My little grey Arab was too restive for me, so I changed 

horses with Dr. C , We rode along the plain of 

Esdraelon all the day. 

" This plain," says Dean Stanley, " runs from the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea on the west, to the 
valley of Jordan on the east. For the sake of distinc- 
tion it may be called the plain of Megiddo. On the 
west and east it is broken and contracted, but on the 
west narrows into a pass, through which flows its chief 
stream, the Kishon, and beyond the plain opens out 
again to the sea by the bay of Acre. The plain is sur- 
rounded by high hills." The range of Gilboa is in full, 
view at Jenin, " crowned with the village of Wezar, once 
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a fortress." One of the Gilboa mountains, called Little 
Hermon by the English, but Dlihy by the natives, and 
Mount Tabor, an offshoot of the hills of Galilee, rise 
majestically out of the plain. "Jezreel, now called 
Zerin, is situated on the west of a low spur, which pro- 
jects some distance into the plain of Gilboa." From 

Zerin, looking down on the other side, Mr. B told 

me there is a fine view of the plain of the Jordan. 
There is only a village now, where once stood the proud 
city in which Ahab built his palace — where the cruel 
and wicked Queen Jezebel lived, and where poor Na- 
both suffered. Of its grandeur no ruins remain. Here, 
coming up from the valley of Jordan, Jehu, driving 
furiously, met the two kings, whose defeat followed; 
and here also Jezebel was thrown from the window and 
trampled under the feet of Jehu's horses, and the dogs 
came to lap up her blood (2 Kings ix. 11, 12). 

We rode slowly across the plain of Esdraelon (Merj 
Ibn' Amer), much encumbered by the baggage-mules, 

which made the horses restless. Ely, Mr. H ^ Mr. 

S , and Dr. C , rode fantasias. The ground was 

quite level and covered with fields of waving corn. On 
this great plain many battles were fought : the first was 
that in which the Lord delivered Sisera into the hands 
of Barak. Deborah gave the signal from the summit 
of Mount Tabor, Sisera and his host were defeated, and 
the torrent of the Kishon swept them away, he himself 
fleeing to the mountains, where, in the tent of Jael, he 
was slain. Here on this plain the Israelites obtained 
their first victory over the Midianites, and their two 
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leaders, Oreb and Zeeb, the " raven " and the " wolt " 
(Jud. vii. and viii.), in their scarlet mantles, on their 
dromedaries, with trappings of gold chains. These 
encountered Gideon and his host at Beth-Barah, and 
were vanquished and slain. Here Saul was defeated 
by the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi.), and it was previous to 
this battle that he crossed to visit the witch at Endor, 
which is on the other side of the plain opposite to Mount 
Tabor. After the battle the corpses of Saul and his 
three sons were found on Mount Gilboa. Josiah was 
defeated and slain here by the Egyptians, under Pharaoh 
Necho, at the battle of Megiddo. 

Other battles were fought here in the times of the 
Crusaders, and in the wars of Napoleon. On the 
5th July, 1187, an engagement took place between 
Saladin and the Crusaders, at Hattin, in which the 
latter were defeated, and the Saracens recovered their 
power over nearly all Palestine. Hattin (*) is a village 
on a square-shaped hill, with two tops, supposed to be the 
spot where the " Sermon on the Mount " was preached. 
The hill is called the " Mount of the Beatitudes." 

We rode on till it began to rain heavily, and luncheon^ 
time being near, we settled to stop, looking out first for 

a tree or some rocks to shelter us. Mr. and Mrs. B 

were in advance, and as we came up we heard a noise 
and shouting ; one of the horses (the escort's) had fallen 
into an old well, and they were trying to get him up. 
We continued riding on to a place where there were a 
few fig-trees and the remains of a ruined house on a low 
hill, under which we took shelter. Presently Mr. and 
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Mrs. B joined us. Mrs. B remained with me, 

and Mr. B took Dr. C with him to see a poor 

man he had found insensible by the road-side. He had 
evidently been robbed, and beaten unmercifully about 
the head. They carried him to the shelter of a poor 

woman's dwelUng near, in a cave in the rock. Dr. C 

did the Samaritan's peirt by him, but feared the case 
was a hopeless one, as he had been left so many days 

without assistance of any kind. Dr. C rode on to 

the camp to procure medicines and assistance for him, 
and we soon followed. The rain continued to fall 
heavily, and we were constantly losing ourselves in the 
marshy ground, caused by tributaries flowing into the 
Kishon. My horse rolled and stumbled along, some- 
times resisting all my eflforts to get him on ; at last we 
reached a deep stream, into which Ely plunged first, 

followed by Mr. S . After fording this we found 

the road improve, but it was still very marshy. Many 
long snakes glided across our path as we rode along the 
plain. In an hour-and-a-half we reached our tents, 
which were pitched above the plain called El Haimon, 
on a little hill with some low houses on the top of it, 
and situated just below the Mountain of Sacrifice ; we 
wound up to the tents through the long damp grass in 

a wet and draggled condition. Dr. C was already 

there, and we found everything comfortably settled. 
We dined, but tried in vain to get our things dry or 
ourselves warm. The night passed very uncomfortably, 
a heavy rain falling all niglit ; places had been cut in 

VOL. I. X 
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the pass to pitch our tents on, but it was very damp and 
chilly. 

Monday, April 20. — ^At an early hour I looked out of 
my tent ; the prospect seemed like a sea of mist, the 
trees appearing above it like islands in a large sheet of 
water ; but it was not raining. My back was very stiff 
from a fall I had yesterday, slipping from a rock. I 

went to see Mrs. B , who was suffering much frona 

face-ache. The weather cleared up at last, so we deter- 
mined to take the route by the Mountain of Sacrifice, and 
keep on the upper road to Mount CarmeL (*) We had a 
Druze guide. The ascent of the mountain was very 
steep, but the path lay through a wilderness of flowers ; 
rich clusters of honeysuckle hung from the trees, a 
delicious kind of seringa dashed its perfumed flowers, 
wet with rain, in our faces, as our horses brushed past 
the trees li^i^ch 5verhung the road. It was like a beau- 
tiful garden-^iriasses' of the white and pale lilac gum 
cistus grew on each side of the road, and the whole 
ground between th6 shrubs was carpeted with flowers. 
The view across the plain back to our encampment was 
lovely. We raised two pheasants, and the birds were 
singing merrily as our cavalcade wound its way up the 
steep hill. We reached the top at last, and a short 
ride across the plateau brought us to the summit, where 
we found the ruins of some buildings. This is called 
Mukrakah, and here, it is said, is the spot where stood 
the altar of the Lord, which Jezebel destroyed and 
Elijah restored (1 Kings xviii. 17-46). We dismounted 
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and went to look at the view. At the foot of the hill 
stretched the plain of Esdraelon, with its green pastures 
and waving corn ; we could see the mountains of Gilboa, 
the hiU of Zenin, and the hills along which the road 
lies from Carmel to Nazareth. We could trace the 
narrow stream of the Eishon, till its windings were lost 
in the pass leading to the plain of Akka. We all sat 
down upon the rocks, whilst, with maps and glasses 

spread before him, Mr. B pointed out to us the 

different objects of interest that lay extended far and 
wide before us. A few ruins mark the spot of Elijah's 
sacrifice, and where the well belonging to them stands 
is said to be the scene of the memorable event related 
in the 18th chapter of the 1st Book of Kings. Lower 
down is the place where Elijah slew the false prophets. 
While we were contemplating this scene a vulture flew 
past, and hovered for a few moments in the air. On 
the other side of the hill we saw the view towards the 
sea, and Mount Carmel, where Elijah's servant saw the 
little cloud rise " no bigger than a man's hand ;" and 
across the plain before us the King drove at the Prophet's 
warning, lest the coming rain should swell the torrent 
Kishon, as in the days when it swept away the host of 
Sisera. Across this plain the prophet Elijah ran before 
the King's chariot "to the entrance of Jezreel," for 
" the hand of the Lord w«ts on Elijah." 

We sat some time resting, and when we remounted, 
we rode through a beautiful park-like coimtry to the 
foot of a hill, on the top of which is the Druze village 
of El Esfiyeh. Here we lunched under some olive- 

X 2 
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trees. Ely was with Mr. H 's party, and I joined 

Mr. and Mrs. B . We were all yery merry. We 

mounted our horses again soon, as it threatened to 
rain. As we rode through the village, we met some 
of the monks from Mount Carmel going on a pil- 
grimage. One of the reverend fathers rolled off his 

horse, to Ely's and Mr. L 's great amusement. We 

rode on, Ely, Mr. H , and Mr. S joking with 

each other as they trotted over the rough ground. 
As we advanced Carmel seemed to recede before us, 
but the view down into the plain of Akka, and across 
the sea on the other side, was quite lovely. We rode 
through high shrubs of myrtle, dwarf oaks, and 
oleander bushes, and the perfume of the wild thyme 
crushed under our horses' feet filled the air. Our path 
lay along the ridge of the mountain, and we reached 
Carmel at last, after a long ride up hill find down again 
into the valley, to moimt again still higher. We foxmd 

Dr. C already there ; he had taken a shorter route, 

and we were soon comfortably settled in the convent. 
We all dined together. Later I went to sit with 

Mrs. B till bed-time, whilst the gentlemen smoked. 

Tvssday, April 21. — My back was so painful that 

1 remained in bed till nearly 3 o'clock. Ely settled 

to ride to Akka with Mr. H , and on the next day 

to Nazareth, and to meet us there; they started at 

2 o'clock. It was fine, but had been blowing hard 
all night. My poor black horse fell over the rocks 
during the night and broke his back. Poor animal I 
he is a great loss. I rose about 3, and joined Mrs. B 
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in a walk. We wandered about a little, waiting for 

Mr. B , and then went to see. the church of the 

Convent. The religious order of Carmelites dates 
from the time of Elijah. In the church under the 
altar is the cave where Elijah hid himself from the 
persecution of Jezebel ; and in the sides of the moun- 
tain other caves are shown, one large one especially, 
called the Cave of the Sons of the Prophets. I did 

not see it, but Mr. B told me it was a large 

chamber hewn in the rock. The convent has been 
destroyed several times, and is now a modern building ; 
it was used as a hospital when Napoleon besieged Acre, 
and on his retreat was plundered and left almost in 
ruins by the Turks. In 1821 it was blown up by Ab- 
dallah. Pacha of Akka. Five years later a lay brother, 
called Jean Baptista, begged subscriptions throughout 
Europe for rebuilding it, and raised the sum of half a 
million of francs, for which amount it was rebuilt. The 
monks of Mount Carmel were very kind and hospitable 
to us. Carmel signifies "the Park," or "Fruitful 
Plain." The gentlemen saw the convent, but ladies 
are not allowed to visit it. There is a splendid view 
from the point on which the convent stands. You can 
see a long stretch of coast on both sides, but it was so 
foggy that we could not see much of Acre and the 
long sands leading to it. Beneath the convent, at a 
mile's distance, is the little town of Haifa ; (^) we walked 
a little, and looked into the garden where two monks 
were working, find when I returned to my room 
I found an old padre there, who looked at all my books 
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and stayed talking with me in Italian for some time. 

Mr. and Mrs. B — :-, Dr. C , and myself, and a 

French lady and her husband dined at the table d'hote. 
The French caravan to which they belonged was 
expected next day. We sat talking some time, and 
then went to bed. 

Wednesday, April 22. — We breakfasted at eight, and 
all walked down the convent hill, after bidding the 
kind monks good-bye, to meet our horses. It was 
a fine bright morning, and mounting we rode through 
Haifa, along the mountain-side, and across the plain 
of Acre, leaving the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
behind us. We forded the Kishon twice. I had to 
change my horse, the one they gave me to replace my 
black one being too rough. This caused me to fall 
behind, and the rest of the party had ridden on so far 
that I could not overtake them. The muleteers, how- 
ever, took me by a more direct road across the plain to 

that which Mr. and Mrs. B and Dr. C had 

taken. When we had crossed it we came to a little 
grove of trees which skirted the side of the plain, and 
sitting at luncheon under a tree, we found the other 

ladies belonging to the French caravan. Dr. C 

came up just then, and we rode on and selected a place 
a little farther off, with a good view, for luncheon. We 

had just begun when Mr. and Mrs. B joined us. 

After luncheon we had a charming ride, as crossing 
the hill we came again upon the plain of Esdraelon. 
Here the land is very marshy, and we had to get over 
some difficult places. We rode on past the village of 
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Jeida, by the hills of Galilee, along past the ancient 
fountain of Simonias, where the Eomans vainly tried 
to capture the historian Josephus, and soon entered 

a defile among the hills. Mr. and Mrs. B lost 

the road, and went by the village of M'alM. We con- 
tinued on the lower road, passing a large drove of 
black goats, with their long hanging ears, on and on, 
till the road began to ascend again. On the top of a 
hill we caught a glimpse of some gentlemen, and 

Dr. cantered on, thinking it was Ely and his 

party. We followed slowly, passing the romantic- 
looking village of Yafa with its graceful palm-trees. 
I felt exceedingly weary, and welcomed the sight of 
Nazareth, which, on ascending a hill, we saw before us. 
We rode down a steep path into the town, and on our 
way met Ely, who led us to our tents, which were in a 
nice sheltered place at no great distance. Ely told 
me he had enjoyed his ride to Acre immensely. They 
had cantered all the way across the sands, but they 
had to cross the river, which was very much swollen, 
in the ferry-boat. They encamped outside the town, 
and went to visit it, obtaining permission from the 
Pafiha to go in and out of it whenever they pleased. 
The English consul showed them over the fortifications. 
Acre (^) is a very ancient town ; in the time of the 
Crusades it was, next to Jerusalem, the most importfint 
post in Syria. It was the head-quarters of the Knights 
of St. John, and the Knights Templars, and its history 
is full of interest down to modem times. Napoleon 
laid siege to it in 1799, but was obliged to abandon 
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his attack, finding it impossible to overcome the heroic 
defence under Sir Sidney Smith. There are few 
ancient remains at Acre, so Ely told us, but the walls 
are very old in some places, a fortress haying existed 
there from the time of the Phoenicians, when the 
place was called Accho. They saw a curious old 
prison. Coming back from the town Ely said he met 
the Governor, who was returning from their tents, 
where he had been to pay them a visit. They enjoyed 
their walk very much, and next morning they bathed, 
but the water was too shallow. 

They came on to Nazareth, passing by the ancient 
town of Jotopata, now Jefat. Only a few remains of 
the old city are to be seen, and none of the fortress 
which Josephus defended so long against the Emperor 
Vespasian. They also passed by Cana of Galilee, (®) now 
Kana-el-Jelil, where our Saviour, at the marriage feast, 
turned the water into wine. Ely said they had to 
depend upon the map of Palestine to find their way, as 
the guide did not know it. They reached Nazareth an 
hour before we arrived. 

; Thwrsday, April 23. — Nazareth. (^) — ^We had heavy 
rain all night, and the mist is very dense this morning, 
and all feels cold and damp. No chance of getting on 
to-day. 

We remained at home till after luncheon, and then 
went out to take a walk and see the town. We first 
visited the Latin Church, or Convent, where the hospice 
is ; and on entering the church, which is rich in gifts, we 
descended to the Holy Grotto, containing the shrine. On 
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descending you enter a vestibule 15 feet wide by 10 
deep, and from this a low arched opening admits you 
into the sanctum, where there is an altar, and beneath 
it a slab, where the Virgin is said to have knelt when 
the angel appeared to her. On the left hand stands 
part of a column, said to be the spot where the angel 
stood during the Annunciation. We were taken through 
a door near the altar, and up a few steps, to a grotto 
hewn in the rock, where the Virgin is supposed to have 
lived. There is great simplicity and solemnity about 
the place. The monk gave me a candle from the altar^ 
and after a few minutes spent in prayer and thought 
we left the church and passed through a court-yard 
with curious picturesque old windows, and having two 
fountains. Hence we walked through some dirty streets, 
but very quaint, with picturesque old corners and 
windows, and the women in their bright-coloured 
dresses sitting before their doors, to the chapel of the 
M&iMa Christi, or " Supper of Christ." They show you 
a large piece of solid rock, in the middle of the chapel, 
where, it is said, our Saviour and his disciples fre- 
quently sat, both before and after the resurrection. 
We went from this to the workshop of Joseph, now a 
Latin chapel ; and then we returned to our tents, passing 
by the Fountain of the Virgin, which takes its rise in 
the Greek church close by, and where Dean Stanley 
says is the real spot of the Annunciation. A humber 
of women were collected round the fountain, some 
drawing water and others washing, and we met several 
girls gracefully balancing water-jars on their heads* 
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From the fountain we visited the Greek church, where 
there is some fine old wood carving. We then descended 
to the altar, and the priest drew up some water from 
the sacred fountain in a curious antique silver cup, and 
allowed us to taste it. The fountain is underneath the 
altar, and takes its rise there. We all went home after 

this. I sat a little with Mrs. B . Mr. H and 

Mr. S dined with us. 

Friday J April 24. — ^It rained heavily in the night, 
but the morning W6W3 clear, though cold and damp. We 
started late, but before leaving I took a farewell walk 
through the scenes where our Saviour passed so many 
years of his life — his childhood — that time without 
troubles and difficulties; when, after they returned 
from the Feast of the Passover in Jerusalem, and 
our Saviour remained behind, Mary and Joseph sought 
him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, till 
^' they found him in the Temple, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
questions." How beautiful the next few verses are! 
St. Luke ii. 41 to the end, where we read, " He went 
down with them and came to Nazaretji, and was subject 
unto them ; but his mother kept all these sayings in 
her heart." How truly our Saviour was the type of 
every moral virtue and fine feeling ! 

Nazareth stands on the side of a hill, with number- 
less gardens and hedges of cactus and fig-trees about it. 
There are several high cliffs, from one of which it was, 
probably, that they tried to throw Him down. I longed 
for another day at Nazareth to realize more and more 
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its features cmd scenery, but time pressed, aud we 
started about 9 o'clock for Mount Tabor. (^°) A long ride 
brought us to the foot of the mountain, up which the 
path is very good and very pretty, with a splendid view 
over the Plain of Esdraelon, as far as the Mountain of 
Sacrifice and Mount Carmel, the sea appearing on 
both sides of Carmel. We stayed for some time 
on the top enjoying the view. A storm of rain and 
mist came up over the Valley of the Jordan, producing 
a very beautiful eflfect. On the hill opposite to us we 
could see the villages of Endor (") and Nain. (**) There 
appears to have been on the summit of Mount Tabor 
a town dating back to the time when the Israelites 
took possession of the country. " It was the sanctuary 
or gathering-place of the northern tribes — their Mizpeth, 
in feet, to which Moses refers when bestowing the bless- 
ing on Issachar and Zebulun." " Go and draw towards 
Mount Tabor," saiJ Deborah to Barak (Jud. iv. 6, 7). 
Here, also, Gideon gathered the people when defeated 
by the Midianites under Zebah and Zalmunna, their 
kings (Jud. viii. 18, 19). 

In the year 218 B.C., Antiochus the Great, King of 
Syria, got possession of the town and fortress of Tabor. 
The town still existed in the time of our Saviour, and 
Mount Tabor was subsequently regarded as the scene 
of the Transfiguration. The Crusaders built a Bene- 
dictine Monastery on the spot, and many churches were 
erected. After the defeat of the Crusaders on the 
plain, the convents, churches, and the fortress were all 
destroyed, and the place became a desert. We saw the 
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remains of the old walls, and visited the Greek church 
that is attached to the hospice. A monk showed us a 
curious piece of tesselated Eoman pavement in the 
church, and a fine old silver-chased book. We de- 
scended the hill again, and stopped at the foot for 

luncheon. All these scenes are so full of interest that 

« 

we regretted the short time we were able to spend 
among them. 

We rode down into the plain, along fields of waving 
corn, and passed one large patch, blue, or rather purple, 
with lupines, then down a steep hill, through a field of 
wild wheat and tares, reminding one forcibly of the 
parable of the sower, and up another hill. The sun 
began to get low, and stormy red clouds flitted by, 
when, on reaching the top of a hill, at last the Sea of 
Galilee lay beneath us. The shadows thrown upon it 
by the heavy clouds gave it a sad melancholy aspect ; 
a slight breeze ruffled its waters; one spot alone, 
lighted by the last rays of the setting sun, looked 
bright for a moment. A steep precipitous path led us 
down into the town, and close to the shore of the lake 
we could see our white tents, which we reached in a 
quarter of an hour. It was then too dark to do more than 
walk to the beach, and along the shore for a little way. 

Tiberias (^') was founded, about a.d. 16, by Herod 
Antipas, who named it in honour of his friend the Em- 
peror Tiberias. Herod Antipas was son of Herod the 
Great, and Tetrarch of Galilee. He was the murderer 
of John the Baptist, and it was to him that Pilate 
sent Christ. Many tombs of rabbis are seen along the 
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sea-shore. The hills near the lake are rounded and 
tame. There are the ruins of an old castle at Tiberias, 
which, together with the town, was destroyed by the 
earthquake in 1837. Some celebrated warm baths are 
not far from the shore, on an elevated place, and there 
is a church dedicated to St. Peter, said to be on the 
spot where the miraculous draught of fishes took place. 
The water of the lake is clear, and the bottom gravelly, 
but pebbly on the shelving shores — rather painful, Ely 
said, for bathers to tread upon. 

Saturday, April 25. — The sun rose glowingly over 
the lake, and Mount Hermon's peaks looked rosy and 
bright in the first rays of the sun. The gentlemen all 
bathed. After breakfast I wandered along to look at 
the old ruin on the shore. Then we mounted, and 

Dr. C and I rode through the town to the ruined 

fortress on the other side of it. We saw a lovely blue 
jay there, flitting about among the ruins, and an im* 
mense number of blue rock pigeons. Going through 
the town we passed some very handsome women in 
their picturesque dresses. The town of Tiberias is very 
dirty, but quaint and picturesque in parts. The ride 
along the shore, on the hill side, is charming, though 
steep in some places. A solitary sailing-boat was 
cleaving the waters of the lake, and some wild fowl 
feeding added to the interest of the scene. In about an 
hour we reached a village, consisting of a few huts. 
The people are employed in cultivating the tobacco- 
plant, and are a curious wild-looking set. Now and 
then a little black face was protruded from the high 
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reeds surrounding the town, and the whispered word 
" bakhsheesh," or the abbreviation, with the hissing 
sound, " sheesh," met one's ears. 

We soon passed the village and rode along the shore 
among oleander-trees in full blossom, sometimes going 
so close to the waters of the lake that our horses' feet 
were wetted, at others struggling through the weeds 
to avoid the marshy ground. Herds of black cattle 
were coming down to the lake-side to drink, and in the 
middle of this marshy region were the black tents of 
an Arab encampment. Beautiful horses were grazing 
around it, and several stately camels feeding beside 
them. We rode on to the site of Capernaum, (^'*) where 
we saw the fig-tree hanging over the fountain, called 
from this circumstance Ain et-Tin, "the fountain of 
the Fig." This is the place where our Saviour lived, 
and not far distant is Magdala, the birthplace of Mary 
Magdalene. At Capernaum, "Khan Minyeh," is the 
ruin of an old khan for travellers. It is a bright sunny 
place, and commands a fine view of the lake. We 

wished to wait here for Ely, Mr. H and Mr. and 

Mrs. B , but our guide urged us on to a mill not 

far distant by a rough craggy road. It is said to be 
the site of the ancient Bethsaida, now El Tabighah. It 
is situated on a little bay, and a stream runs by it into 
the lake. There are fountains and aqueducts to convey 
the water to the mills, which were built by the Bedouin 
rebel, Dhaher el-'Omer. 

Here we stopped and watched a fisherman, who 
girded up his dress as described in Scripture, and^ 
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wading into the lake, threw his net with great dex- 
terity, and enclosed a quantity of fish. This he repeated 
several times, and the scene reminded me of one of the 
cartoons of Baphael. There are very few boats on 
the lake ; the fishing is conducted as we saw done by 
this man, of whom we bought some fish, but did not 
find them very good. 

Here our parties having rejoined, including the 
French travellers, we mounted and rode on to Tell 
Hum, the ancient Chorazin, ('*) where there are some 
curious remains of temples. Much has been excavated 
by Eobinson, who found some beautiful friezes — on one 
a representation of a smaller temple — and leaves of 
acanthus and other plants as ornaments to the cornices. 

Mr. B went with us to the top of a ruined house, 

and explained all the scenery to us. We could see 
from here the place where the Jordan enters the lake, 
and with a glass the place where it flows out. We 
limched imder a ruined wall, and after limcheon I read 
a chapter of Stanley's 'Palestine' to Mr. and Mrs. 

B . We then rode up the hills by a steep road to 

the Fountain of Job, a curious mosque-looking place, 
called Khan Jubb Yusef, (^*) with a large tomb, but the 
midges were so troublesome that we were obliged to 
hurry on. We rode up a rugged pass and down into a 
valley, and then by a continual ascent to Safed, which 
we reached just before sunset. The rest of the party 

were on in front, and Mr. H and I climbed up the 

hill to the ancient fortress as quickly as we could, when 
we found Mr. and Mrs. B and Dr. C already 
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there to see the sunset. Safed (") is situated on an iso^ 
lated peak, the topmost point of which is crowned by 
the old castle. The population is about four thousand, of 
which one-third are Jew», and there are a few Christian 
families. There is a splendid view from the summit ; 
the whole land lies before you — ^from the Hauran range 
of mountains to the ridge of the Samarian, and the 
vast plateau of the Jaulan and Hauran, reaching from 
the Jordan fstr into the Arabian desert. You see the 
mountain-range of El-Kuleib, and a distant hill.with a 
ruined castle, called Salcah. Below us lay the blue 
Sea of Galilee, and the rounded top of Mount Tabor. 
Thus Safed, in the ancient kingdom of Bashan, being a 
conspicuous object from so many points, may be likened 
to the "city set upon a hill which cannot be hid" 
(Matt. V. 14). The castle is now a mass of ruins, having 
been destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1837. 
The whole hill trembled imder the fearful shocks, and 
five thousand of the inhabitants perished in the ruins. 
Safed is mentioned in the Book of Tobit, and it is said 
to be the site of Bethulia named in the Book of Judith. 
The castle is believed to have been built by the Ora- 
sadere, and it was garrisoned by the Knights Templars, 
from \^ hom it was wrested by Saladin after five weeks' 
siesre. It is uncertain when the Jews settled here, but 
some of their cleverest rabbis were educated at Safed. 

We saw the sun set behind the distant hills, and cast 
a red glow over the Sea of Tiberias and the hills on 

the opposite side. Ely and Mr. S joined us just 

before sunset, and gave us intelligence of the where- 
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abouts of our tents, which Ali had been vainly en- 
deavouring to find. Mrs. B ^ Dr. C , and I, 

started for the tents, and left the other gentlemen sit- 
ting on the top of the rocks, forming a striking group 
clearly defined against the sky. As we walked down 
to the town we met several Je>\s, remarkable by their 
fur caps and long hanging locks, coming up. On 
reaching our tents I learned that poor Mimmerie, our 
little Arab dog, was lost. Poor little wild creature! 
I regretted her very much, but met with no sympathy, 
as she was a troublesome pet ; still she was my constant 
companion, and much attached to me, so I went to bed 
very sorrowfully. 

Sunday, April 26. — I rose at half-past 5, and saw 
a splendid sunrise from my tent-door. Some of the 
party were not well. Hassan Wyse rode with us, and 
we proceeded down the hill, through some olive-groves 
and past a fountain. The view back towards the river 
was very pretty. Ascending a high hill we had a 
splendid view of the snow-covered peaks of Hermon, 
and, a little farther on, part of the ridge, of the Ante- 
Lebanon, and its highest point, snow-topped Sunnin. 
The road woimd roimd a hill, which gave us a parting 
view of Safed, and continued very steep. We passed 
the little village of Alma, and then descended a rough 
road, not rocky, but nearly perpendicular in some 
places. We all walked except Ely, who gallantl) 
headed the party -on his little horse "Mafeesh." We 
dismounted in the glen at the foot of the hill, where 
there was a clear stream, and oleanders growing in pro* 
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fusion, and we rested there for a quarter of an hour 
under some olive-trees, the heat was so great. 

Crossing the stream we ascended the opposite bank 
and rode past a village perched on the top of a hill, 
inhabited by some Zouave Algerenes, who fled here 
some years ago to escape from the dominion of the 
French in their own country. Their colour and com- 
plexion is quite dilferent from that of the Arabs, and 
some of the children had light hair; their dress also 
was peculiar. We passed them with the usual Arab 
salutation, and soon reached the top of the hill, from 
which there is a beautiful view down the Wady Hendaj, 
and an opening among the hills through which the 
stream runs in the direction of the Lake Merom. From 
the top of this hill you see Mount Hazor rising up 
from Wady Hendaj. (^®) Hazor is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (Josh. xix. 35-39). Its princes appear to have 
been the acknowledged heads of a large section of the 
Canaanites. 

We reached Kedesh - Naphtali about 12*30, and 

stopped to lunch. Mr. and Mrs. B lunched under 

an oak above the road, and in full view of the ruins ; 

Ely, Dr. C , and I, Mr. H and Mr. S in 

the old ruins, from which we had a splendid view of the 
remains of the ancient royal city. After luncheon I 
found some pieces of frieze quite beautifully modelled, 
and carried them back to the tents in triumph. Kedesh- 
Naphtali(^^) was probably a sacred city of the Canaanites 
conquered by Joshua. Here Barak was born, and he 
was living here when Deborah the prophetess sum- 
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moned him to fight against the forces of Sisera, and 
here he assembled the men of Zebulon and the men of 
Naphtali. Near here also Sisera took refuge in the 
Kenite tent of Sheikh Heber, the descendant of Hobab, 
the fatlier-in-law of Moses. The black tents of the 
Bedouins bring forcibly to our minds these scenes of 
sacred history enacted thousands of years ago. We 
found many ruined columns and broken friezes still 
lying in the grass, and it seems a matter of doubt 
whether they are Roman or Jewish remains, or a mix- 
ture of both. We mounted our horses and rode on to 
Meis el-Jebel, (^) a large village only two hours' ride 
from Kedesh. We were all so cold when we arrived, 
that we started for a walk through the village, but were 
pursued by all the children in the place. In vain 

Mr. B and Ely tried to keep them back with their 

whips ; they pressed on, and we had to take refuge in 
the tents again, and remain there all the evening ; after 
dinner we sat outside, the night was so fine. 

Monday^ April 27. — We started at half-past 7 o'clock, 
and rode down the hill on which Meis el-Jebel stands, 
across a plain, and then began to mount another hill, 
" covered with beautiful vegetation — fruit trees, olive- 
trees, and oaks, together forming the most delightful 
shade, which reminded me of some of the forest scenery 
of England. We soon reached the top of the ridge, 
when we had again a splendid view of the plain of 
Htleh and Mount Hermon beyond. The lake now 
called Huleh is the ancient Merom. It is the upper- 
most lake of the Jordan, and the whole plain from the 
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sources of the river to the lake is a large morass, in 
some places covered with herds of cattle. We de- 
scended into the plain, and then climbed to the ruined 
castle of Hunin, where we dismounted to go over the 
fortress. We were taken into a large chamber, arched 
like a banqueting-hall, several smallet chambers ad- 
joining it. This place had been turned into a shed for 
cattle, and was full of black cows and donkeys. We 
found on an old mosque an xirabic inscription, which 
none of us could read. This inscription, with some 
fine tracery work, was cut on beautiful pink and lilac 

variegated stone. Mr. B gave me a piece of it. 

A good deal of tobacco is cultivated here in the fields, 
which come close up to the walls of the fortress. (*^) 
Hunin has no authentic history. 

From Huntn we rode on down another steep hill till 
the plain of Huleh lay before us. We crossed it, and 
continued our path till we reached a tributary stream, 
or, rather, one of the tributary streams, of the Jordan. 
A quaint old tumble-down bridge led across it, through 
which the stream was rushing rapidly down, and the 
little black cattle were standing in the water, under 
the shelter of the arches of the bridge. A party were 
resting by the river side under the trees. I longed 
to stop, it looked so cool and refreshing, but one of 
our party was unwell, and we hurried on to Dan, where 
the Jordan takes its rise. A rough wet road led to it, 
and we had to ford Nahr Hasbany, which was very- 
deep, before reaching Dan ; our horses were rather 
frightened, and stumbled over the loose stones in the 
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bed of the torrent. It is about a mile to the west of 
Tell el-Kady, the site of ancient Dan. On reaching 
Tell el-Kady we dismounted, and whilst the rest of the 
party settled the luncheon-place, I scrambled down to 
where Hassan told me the spring of the Jordan took 
its rise. Undei*^ fig-tree laden with young figs, from 
beneath some rocks, bubbled a fresh little spring ; 
some maiden-hair ferns hung gracefully over the rocks, 
and it was a lovely little fairy spot. I pulled some of 
the leaves, and a branch from the fig-tree, and then went 

up the hill to lunch. Mr. S had arrived, and after 

lunch Ely joined him and Mr. H . I wandered 

away by myself to another spring under an oak4ree, 
which stands amidst the ruins of the ancient Dan i^) 
of Scripture, " the city of the Judge." This spring (^) 
divides into two streams, forming a little island close 
to the oak-tree, and then re-uniting they rush down 
till they join the waters of the other foimtain, when 
they flow meandering on to the lake. I sat long 
under the soft green shade of the oak-tree, listening to 
the murmuring of the water, dreamily thinking of the 
course of that stream — here a streamlet only, sparkling 
in the snade, but soon to increase in magnitude, till as 
it rolls onward it swells into that celebrated river, 
whose name and whose waters are sacred to everv one. 
Near this oak-tree is the tomb of a Moslem saint, and 
like all these tombs, many relics, in the shape of old 
rags, are himg upon it. 

I left my quiet spot with regret, hunted away by 
an Arab woman and a man, who persecuted me for 
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bakhsheesh. I had to give her my red sash to get rid 
of her. When she let go my hand I sprang across 
the stones to the other side of the stream, and hastened 
back to the rest of the party. On my way back I 
found some beautiful sweet-smelling lilac iris, which 
I pulled. i 

When I rejoined Ely it was time to start, so I 

mounted and rode on with Mr. and Mrs. B and 

Dr. C to Banias. Ascending a rugged slope we 

rode through a grove of the oaks, for which, we read in 
Scripture, Bashan (^) was so celebrated ; the shade was 
delightful. On reaching a little ascent, we came upon 
the town of Banias, situated on a terrace at the foot 
of the hill, upon which stands the ruined castle of 
Subeibeh. The town is beautifully situated, embedded 
in groves of fine oaks and other forest trees, i^) Banias, 
with its soft shade and sparkling fountains, looked a 
fairy place; before it stretches the plain of Huleh, 
and behind rises the southern ridge of Hermon, which 
is covered with trees. Two deep ravines run up into 
the ridges of these mountains. There is a singular gorge 
or chasm, called Wady Za'areh, on the southern side 
of the city, close to the ruins of the old Citadel. Down 
this chasm rushes the stream which rises in the cave of 
Pan, or Paneas, from whence comes the name of the city, 
forming a waterfall of wild beauty. A narrow road 
leading to the town, runs at one side of the chasm, it 
is a kind of paved water-course, with water running 
over it into the chasm, and is the only road to the 
town. It is slippery and dangerous. A little higher 
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up a bridge spans the chasm ; it is very picturesque, 
but diflScult to ride over. For foot-passengers there 
is a narrow path on a wall, running alongside the 
water-course; the girls tripped fearlessly and grace- 
fully along it. Our tents were pitched in a place close 
to the river, under some fine trees; but instead of 

staying there Mr. B proposed that we should ride 

up to the ruins of Subeibeh. Ely joining us at that 
moment we agreed to start, and having secured a guide, 
we set out. We had to cross the water-course, which 
did not look inviting, and the horses stumbled over 
the slippery stones, but we passed without any accident, 
and, crossing the old bridge, we came to a better and 
safer path, and rode on through some fields, and a 
wood, till we reached the foot of the mountain. The 
ascent was diflBcult and very fatiguing for the ponies. 
We walked up the last half mile, leaving our horses 
in charge of our little guide, who procured us another 
to show us the ruins. 

This fortress is one of the noblest and most striking 
in Syria. It is about 1000 feet above the town. On 
one side is a wild ravine, called Wady Khushabeh, 
800 feet deep, well wooded, but with huge masses of 
rock appearing now and then. A zig-zag path leads up 
from it to the castle, and winds round the foot of the 
ramparts. Another ravine, deeper and more rugged, 
is on the other side of the castle. The architecture is 
probably Phoenician, or Syro-Grecian, and the masonry 
is of a grand character. Some enormous stones are to 
be seen in the walls. Huge cisterns are hollowed out 
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in the rock. The view from the ramparts, which in 
some places stand on the edge of a precipitous cliff, 
was splendid, extending over the plain of Hnleh to 
Hunin. You see the fortress of Shukif also, on the top 
of one of the peaks of the mountain ridge beyond the 
plain of Hiileh. 

Banias is the ancient Caesarea Philippi. Our Lord 
came here from Betlisaida and Galilee, and it is said 
that his transfiguration took place on the high moun- 
tain of Hermon close by. Csesarea was the farthest point 
reached by our Saviour in this direction; from here 
He went " up to Jerusalem " (St. Luke ix. 51). Our 
little guide was a very good one, and showed us over 
all the ruins, striking a stone on one of the towers, 
which gives out a metallic sound. He made us look 
down into the old cisterns, which are enormous, then 
into the prison, and then he guided us up an almost 
impassable road to the highest tower of the castle.^ 
The shades of evening were closing in as we descended 
to our horses, and rode down the hill, and it was quite 
dark when we reached the town about half-past 7. 
Tuesday^ April 28. — I rose early, and as neither Ely 

nor Dr. C were stirring, I started with Hamet, 

Mr. H 's dragoman, to see the beautiful trees in the 

cemetery. Two girls, one carrying a baby on her arm, 
and the other quite a child, went "with us as guides. 
Some of the finest trees are near this part of the town. 
The young guide showed me oh one side the tombs of 
Arabs who live in villages, and on the other those of the 
wild Bedouins, sons of Ishmael. How truly in their 
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case have the words of Scripture been fulfilled ! " Their 
hand shall be against every one, and every one's 
hand against them : " even in death their dust does not 
mingle. 

From the cemetery we walked to the great fountain, 
which is one of the upper sources of the Jordan. A 
cliff of limestone, nearly 100 feet high, rises on the 
north side of the hill ; at the foot is a cave surrounded 
with broken rocks. A solitary fig-tree grows agtiinst 
the side of the cavern, and some mosses and ferns hang 
their graceful leaves over it. The water wells up into the 
basin, still, deep, and deurk, mysterious and sad looking. 
No sunbeam penetrates the dark recesses of the cavern, 
but when the little stream escapes, it springs, as though 
rejoicing in its freedom, sparkling and bright over the 
rocks, on its course down into the vaUey, where it becomes 
a rapid torrent, dashing and foaming on till lost in a 
dark ravine. This cave, and the one above it, were 
dedicated by the Greeks to their sylvan deity Pan, 
whence the name of the city TaneoA. Herod the Great 
built a temple here in honour of Augustus. Near here 
a little wdy was pointed out to us, dedicated to el- 
Khudr, the St. George of the Moslems, who suppose 
the saint to be still in existence, and that he will some 
day re-appear. Hamet told me this ; he knew every- 
thing about the city, and took me from one point of 
interest to another. We walked on to an old oak-tree, 
under which two men were sitting smoking, on a rude 
seat placed round the trunk of the tree, very much like 
the seats round the trees in the middle of our English 
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village greens. Thence we went to the old citadel, of 
which only a ruined archway is left, and to the bridge 
beyond it, which spans a rapid torrent in the Wady 
Za&reh. . This is the oldest part of the town. We 
passed over the bridge and climbed the hill, to see 
the view back over the plain of Huleh. Going up we 
met two gipsies, who came, they said, " to see the white 
lady." Hamet told me they were a very wild, lawless 
people. A strmg of camels and donkeys was parsing 
over the bridge as we looked back from the hill. We 
examined the old walls, which show the immense ex- 
tent of the town. We walked back by a picturesque 
ruin of a tower, where Hamet told me Europeans who 
have been murdered by the Bedouins were buried, and, 
he added, "the Bedouins are a strange, wild race." 
We saw several of them about Banias, who looked wild 
and lawless enough. 

After leaviftg the citadel we went to see some fine 
old olive trees, and then returned to the town. On our 
way home we crossed the old bridge over the torrent. 
Here, earlier in the year, a lady was drowned. Her 
horse shied as she was riding across, threw her, and she 
fell into the water and was swept away by the torrent. 
Hamet told me the story, and said, ''Her time had 
come, the Lord called her to himself." On our return 

to the tents I found Ely and Dr. C ready for 

breakfast — very hungry and impatient. 

We rested all the morning, and after luncheon I 

went with Mrs. B to pay a visit to the Governor's 

mother. We saw also his wives and the slaves of his 
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barem. Some of these women were very handsome, 
one especially, a beautiful dark girl, with glorious black 
eyes, but cold and very proud looking. I promised to 

take Dr. C in the evening to see some of the 

children who were sick. They gave us sherbets and 
coffee and pipes, which we tried to smoke, and then 
they presented us with large' handfuls of fragrant 
orange-flowers. We returned to the tents, and then I 

went with Ely, Dr. C , and Mrs. S , to see the 

cave of Pan, and round by the village for Dr. C to 

visit the ladies of the harem. He prescribed for the 
children and for several others also ; one, a delicate 
pretty woman, the Governor's favourite wife. She 
looked very fragile, and was carrying a fine baby of 
eight months old. The mother is a handsome, clever, 

energetic looking old lady; she thanked Dr. 

very much for coming. Eeturning we went once more 
to the cemetery to see the sun set. The dogs were 
noisy and troublesome all night. A new party camped 
near us. 
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